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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, AND STATE OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


Ir seems now to be decided beyond all controversy, that the 
policy which has been hitherto pursued with regard to our Indian 
possessions, has completely failed in rendering the connection ad- 
vantageous to England ; and although some doubt may be still 
entertained as to the influence it has had on the prosperity of India, 
yet strong reasons may be adduced for supposing that in its prae- 
tical operation it has proved the source of great and general misery 
to all ranks of the people. If it be admitted that such consequences 
could not either naturally or necessarily have resulted from the 
mere possession of one of the richest countries of the world, it must 
follow that they have been entailed on us by our own neglect, mis- 
management, or impolicy. 


One principal cause of the errors that have been committed 
has been the general prevalence of an impression that the es- 
tablished maxims of political science were not applicable in their 
full acceptation to the peculiar modification of human nature ex- 
hibited in Hindoostan ; and on the other, from vain and fruitless 
attempts to accommodate particular principles of action to a state 
of mankind, which has been the gradual result of causes and events 
of the most opposite tendency. 


The chief defect in all these measures has been a partial atten- 
tion to some of the circumstances by which society has been 
moulded into its present form, to the exclusion of others that have 
had at least an equal influence on its destiny. The various contra- 
dictory views, too, which have been entertained by different indivi- 
duals who have devoted their attention to particular objects of 
inquiry, and the natural propensity to reconcile every thing to one 
favourite theory, have contributed in no small degree to involve the 
subject in obscurity. Those who have contrasted the present con- 
dition of India, with the accounts of its former wealth and magni- 
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ficence, have been apt to attribute a great deal too much to the 
more proximate causes, and carrying back their imagination to 
periods of remote antiquity, to ascribe to them a degree of refine- 
ment and civilization which in all probability never was realised. 
Those again who consider only the extraordinary resources of the 
country, and the many advantages with which it is blessed, repre- 
sent the unnatural institutions of the Hindoos as opposing an ob- 
stacle which has limited, and which must for ever limit, their pro- 
gress as long as the institutions continue to exist. 

The fact appears to be, that many circumstances have combined 
their influence to place society in India in its present condition, and 
till some juster estimate shall be formed of the share which is at- 
tributable to each of these, and of the nature and amount of the 
effect which they have produced in common, it is in vain to expect 
that any steady direction can be given to the economy of Indian 
politics. 

There can be little hesitation in assigning a great portion of the 
peculiarities in the state of mankind in India to the operation of 
the principles upon which the original Hindoo Society was formed. 
From the religious character of its constitution, and the singular art 
with which it was contrived, many of the principles still continue to 
produce their full effect on the inhabitants, at the distance of eight 
hundred years from the time that their empire was overthrown ; 
and as they contribute more than any other cause to give the dis- 
tinguishing features to the condition of the people, they must enter 
largely into every estimate that may be formed respeciing the future 
hopes of the country. 

It is equally clear that the Musulman conquest has produced 
very striking effects on the state of mankind. It shattered the 
system of Hindoo greatness; it destroyed the connection between 
its institutions and the executive authority ; it introduced a large 
proportion of individuals into the population, differing in religion 
and in character, to whom it transferred the supreme power, and 
an absolute control over the distribution of property ; and it gaye 
rise to many new motives of conduct in society. 

To this has succeeded another conquest, which has in a great 
measure destroyed the operation of the principles derived from the 
Mohammedan supremacy, and which has exhibited the singular 
spectacle of an attempt to secure, for an immense people, the 
various objects of the social union, by means of a government 
conducted by foreigners, and where the different measures which 
are adopted can only be accommodated to the inhabitants by a 
speculative estimate of their situation. Spstahat 

To one or other of these three causes—Ist, the remaining insti- 
tutions of the ancient Hindoo constitution of society—2d, the 
Musulman conquest and government—and lastly, the establish- 
ment of the English power—may be attributed whatever is remark- 
able in the state of India. 
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The simplest arrangement which occurs for the consideration of 
the subjects belonging to the first division of this inquiry, is that 
suggested by the order of time—both because it affords a better 
opportunity than any other of assigning to each of the causes enu- 
merated its specific share in the general result—and because their 
mutual relation to each other will be better seen by following the 
natural progress of events. 


From the want of any authentic historical documents in the 
literature of the Hindoos, and the little information possessed by 
ancient writers who flourished in Greece and Italy, concerning this 
extraordinary people, every thing connected with them, previous to 
the Mohammedan conquest, would be involved in the greatest un- 
certainty, if the permanent nature of some of their own institutions 
had not preserved to the present day sufficient testimony of what 
the condition of mankind must have been when society was wholly 
influenced by such principles ; and as the chief object at present is 
the application of any conclusions which may be suggested, to 
practical inferences, the influence of such parts of the system as 
are now wholly obliterated are of little consequence, except in as 
far as they might throw light on the general spirit and tendency of 
Hindooism. 


Independent of those institutions by which the different objects 
of the social union were accomplished, and which form now a very 
uncertain subject of inquiry, there were particular principles which 
appear to have been introduced into the system, partly with a view 
to give it solidity, partly also, perhaps, in consequence of some 
speculative opinions that seem to have been formed with regard to 
society, of the origin of which notice will be taken in another 
place ; these principles have continued their operation undisturbed, 
and have produced a very curious modification of mankind through- 
out all ranks of the Hindoo population. 


These may be all referred either to the doctrine of castes, the 
limitations prescribed to the wants of the people, or to the means 
by which the dominion of this arbitrary system has been established 
over the human mind. 


In the fabulous origin assigned to the institution of castes there 
are only four different tribes specified, among whom the various 
offices of society were distributed generally.* ‘To the Brahmin 





* See the paper on the ‘ Enumeration of Indian Classes’ by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, published in the fifth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ from which 
the following extract from the Jatimala is transcribed : “‘ Inthe first creation 
by Brahma, Brahmanas proceeded with the Veda from the mouth of Brahma ; 
from his arms Cshastriyas sprung; so from his thighs Vaisyas ; from his 
foot Sudras were produced ; all with their females. 

‘* The Lord of the creation viewing them, said, ‘ What shall be your occu- 
pation?’ They replied,‘ We are not our own masters, oh God ! command us 
what to undertake.’ Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the first 
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was allotted a superiority in dignity over the others, and the culti- 
vation of the divine sciences ; to the Cshastriya, the care of the 
public security and welfare ; to the Vaisya, the pursuits of com- 
merce, of husbandry, and of a pastoral life ; and to the Sudra, the 
different menial occupations. By various intermarriages among 
these, thirty-six mixed tribes have been formed, to whom different 
duties have been apportioned ; and by the further subdivision of 
each of these, the variety of distinctions comprehended under the 
word caste has been rendered almost infinite. Indeed, it embraces 
in reality, in the acceptation of the great bulk of the people, what- 
ever distinctions of pursuit have arisen, which have furnished em- 
ployment to a number of individuals sufficient to be included under 
a separate name. 


If this arrangement of mankind had been absolutely rigid and in- 
capable of any latitude in practice, among a people of habits so 
simple as those of the Hindoos, the slightest fluctuation in the de- 
mand for any description of labour would necessarily have pro- 
duced all the consequences of a famine on those who were devoted 
to that particular branch of industry. In consequence of this, it 
has been found necessary to modify, in some measure, the re- 
strictions within which the avocations of the several classes are 
confined: a Brahmin who may find himself unable to procure a 
livelihood by exercising the functions more particularly assigned to 
his caste, may follow the professions allotted to the Cshastriya ; 
and if these should fail him also, he may avail himself of any of 
the pursuits of a Vaisya ; avoiding, if he engages in commerce, to 
traffic in certain commodities. In general, all the avocations of the 
inferior classes in which there can be the least temptation to en- 
gage, are open, in case of necessity, to the members of the castes 
which happen to be superior to them in the scale; no such indul- 
gence, however, is allowed in the opposite direction, with the ex- 
ception of a permission in favour of the Sudra to exercise the 
duties of a trader or a husbandman.* 


Although this indulgence may be of some use in affording relief 
to the indigent members of the higher classes, it is of very 
little service to the lower orders: the imperfection of their tools, 





tribe superior over the rest, as the first had great inclination for the divine 
sciences, (Brahma Veda,) therefore he was Bramana ; the protection from ill 
(Cshate) was Cshastriya ; him whose profession (Vesa) consists in commerce, 
which promotes success in war, for the protection of himself and of mankind ; 
and in husbanding, and attendance on cattle, called Vaisya ; the other should 
voluntarily serve the three tribes, and therefore became a Sudra ; he should 
humble himself at their feet.’’ 

* « A Sudra should serve twice-born men, but if he cannot thus subsist, he 
may become a trader.’’—*‘ Digest,’ p. 15, vol. i. ‘* A man of the fourth class, 
not finding employment by waiting on the twice-born, while his wife and son 
are tormented by hunger, may subsist by handicraft.’’—* Institutes of Menu,’ 
translated by Sir William Jones, p. 30, 1. 
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and the peculiar manner in which they acquire a knowledge of their 
trades, renders them much more dependent for the success of their 
work on their dexterity, than on any assistance which they derive 
from their instruments, and consequently incapacitates them, in a 
great measure, from following any other avocation than that to 
which they have been bred, unless it be in some of those lower de- 
partments of labour where nothing is required but bodily exertion. 
From the superior facility which a man finds in bringing up his 
sons in his own pursuit, all the different departments of industry 
are hereditary in particular families. If an individual should be 
unable to educate his children to his own profession, they must de- 
vote themselves to some description of industry which requires no 
instruction, with very little chance of ever returning to their former 
situation. The influence of this and similar circumstances has pro- 
duced an effect on the better orders also; and many individuals of 
the highest classes are to be found now exercising every reputable 
calling. ‘“ Hence it appears,” to use the words of Mr. Colebrooke, 
“that almost every occupation, though regularly it be the pro- 
fession of a particular class, is open to most other classes ; and 
that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do in fact regard only 
one peculiar profession, that of the Brahmin, which consists in 
teaching the Veda, and officiating at religious ceremonies.” 

This general latitude, however, in the law on the subject, appears 
only to have been intended as a relief to individuals in distress, for 
a maintenance ; and by no means to convey an authority to the 
people to select at will their own avocation.* Nor is it, in point 
of fact, ever employed to support such a practice. In the general 
ignorance which prevails among the people with regard to the doc- 
trines of their faith, and the vague notions which are entertained 
concerning it, the great ambition of every man is to follow reli- 
giously the footsteps in which his fathers before him have trod ; 
and they never quit the track but with the utmost reluctance. 


So far, therefore, from forming any exception to the exclusive 
principle of caste, this provision of the law on the subject is only to 
be considered as destined to render the restrictions practicable, 
and as fixing the new pursuit to which the individual is to be de- 
voted, when it becomes indispensably necessary for him to quit the 
profession which it was more particularly his duty to pursue. It 
gives no additional freedom to genius; it affords no facility to a 
mutual interchange of knowledge ; nor does it open up any wider 
fields to the active faculties of mankind. 





* The assuming the duties of another class, without necessily, is even pro- 
hibited on pain of losing ciste. ‘* His own office, though defectively per- 
formed, is preferable to that of another, though performed completely ; for he 
who, without necessity, lives by the acts of another class, immediately 
forfeits his own.”’—Digest of Hindoo Law, vol. i. p. 15.—Sir William Jones’s 
Translation of the Institutes of Menu. 
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It would be tedious to follow out all the means by which the 
institution of castes has interfered with the different principles of 
human conduct. By devoting all the varieties of mental endowment 
indiscriminately to some particular avocation, it has carried to the 
utmost extent the unequal distribution of advantages which even in 
the most perfect forms of society doom so large a proportion of talent 
to oblivion. By confining the objects of competition and the num- 
bers of candidates within the narrow limits of some particular caste, 
it has enfeebled every kind of exertion, and by graduating the po- 
pulation by a scale of dignity altogether unconnected with any of 
those claims to superiority which mankind are naturally disposed to 
acknowledge, from the advantage which they experience from 
them, it has greatly diminished the inducements to the pursuit of 
the most valuable and beneficent acquisitions. 


Although these circumstances may be considered as limiting ma- 
terially some of the most important principles of improvement, 
and have no doubt greatly contributed to prevent the progress of 
mankind, it is sufficient to mention them without further inquiry 
into the exact share to which they are entitled in producing the 
peculiarities exhibited by the Hindoo state of society. 


The effects more immediately arising from the influence of caste 
seem to result chiefly from the exclusive devotion of each indivi- 
dual to some particular avocation ; the impossibility of an inter- 
change of knowledge, or the acquisition of general principles ; and 
the want of any common objects of pursuit. 

Whenever the limitation of caste was imposed on the people, it 
was necessary that the different pursuits should be distributed among 
them according to the general and permanent wants which existed at 
that time in society ; otherwise, those who followed the more pre- 
carious descriptions of labour would have been constantly subject 
to the greatest distress, from any occasional failure in the demand. 
Every man, consequently, exercises in his own person all the de- 
partments of industry connected with his trade, even to the making 
of his own tools. From the manner, too, in which instruction is 
communicated in every description of attainment, the people are 
completely limited to their own avocations, and reduced as nearly 
as possible to the condition of a machine for the accomplishment of 
some particular object, by the exclusive exercise which is afforded 
to certain functions of the mind and of the body. The son follows 
his father to the workshop almost as soon as he can walk, and ac- 
quires a knowledge of his profession; not from any general prin- 
ciples of instruction, which might excite his curiosity, or enlarge 
his views, or delight him when he felt their practical utility, but bya 
painful and laborious imitation of each separate operation which his 
father performs. From this description of education they never ob- 
tain any knowledge of those more extended relations among bodies, 
on a familiarity with which, invention in the arts in a great measure 
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depends ; while at the same time they acquire an extraordinary 
command over the minute connections among the objects on which 
their own experiente is exercised. Long habit has rendered them 
so completely acquainted with every difficulty they,have to sur- 
mount, that all their efforts appear to be made perfectly spon- 
taneously, and to cost them no more reflection than those uncon- 
scious acts of volition by which the motions of the body are 
directed.* 

All their little contrivances to facilitate their labours are merely 
such simple devices as the difficulties which they were intended to 
obviate would naturally suggest ; and every defect is supplied by 
the dexterity of the workman himself; this very imperfection in 
their contrivances is unfavourable to further improvement, when 
combined with an early habit of using them, by rendering the indivi- 
dual much more dependent for the success of his labour on the 
knack with which he can employ his tools, than on any assistance 
which he derives from the instruments themselves ; a knack which 
it is impossible to transfer to more perfect inventions, or to any 
better method of workmanship. 

Even in those engaged in the other descriptions of pursuit, from 
the exclusive devotion to one particular object, and the manner in 
which instruction is conveyed, habit has produced a kind of facility 
in performing mental operations, so analogous to his manual dex- 
terity and tact, that the moment any attempt is made to suggest 
an improvement to a Hindoo, which puts him in the least out of 
his own way, it never fails to render him perfectly helpless. Their 
whole lives are thus consumed without a single effort of which they 
are conscious ; the early part, in the insensible acquisition of these 
sleights ; and all the rest in a mere mechanical application of 
them. 

But, in as far as the subdivision of labour affects the skill of 
the individual in his own particular business, the limitation of 
castes has carried some of the advantages derived from that princi- 
ple to the utmost extent of which they are susceptible ; and to this 
may be attributed the early excellence in manufacture which the 
inhabitants of India acquired over every other ‘people of the 


world. 





* Although throughout the whole country there is nothing to be found 
which indicates the smallest application of ingenuity in combining the mechani- 
cal powers, so as to multiply the efforts of animal strength, yet it is astonish- 
ing to witness the intuitive facility with which the different operative me- 
chanics avail themselves of every object in their neighbourhood to assist their 
labours. The people of this description generally hold their work with their 
feet: an object that it seems at first sight perfectly impossible to secure, presents 
no difficulty to them ; the moment it is given to them they turn it perhaps into 
the only position in which it could possibly be held, or rest it against some 
inequality in the floor ; or avail themselves of some accidental circumstance, 
which to any other person than themselves would never have appeared of the 
slightest use on such an occasion. 
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By giving a specific direction to the exertions of every member 
of society, however limited his attainments might be, they were 
rendered exceedingly perfect of their kind; and that delicacy of 
touch.was preserved in those engaged in the production of the finer 
descriptions of fabric, which, in the absence of machinery, is essen- 
tially necessary to their perfection. By rendering the different pur- 
suits hereditary, the experience and acquisitions of one age become 
in a great measure useful to the succeeding generation ; and the 
progress of improvement was extended beyond the life of the indi- 
vidual. Such is the effect of early imitation and instruction, that 
a Hindoo workman never fails to communicate all the skill he may 
possess, unimpaired, to his son, as soon as he is of an age to follow 
his calling. 

Whatever degree of perfection could be produced in any of the 
objects of industry which they were led to cultivate, by skill, or 
experience, or the utmost dexterity which the bodily orgaus can 
acquire, was fully accomplished by the Hindoos ; and in some par- 
ticular arts they have attained a degree of excellence which no 
effort of European ingenuity has yet been able to rival. These, 
however, are merely the arts which minister to the wants expe- 
rienced by every member of society as soon as it emerges from a 
state of barbarism. In all those attainments which increase opera- 
tive power, or extend the dominion of mankind over the other parts 
of creation, they exhibit a rude simplicity little superior to savages. 


With regard to those primary wants which are common to every 
individual, some arrangement will naturally take place to supply 
themselves, even in the earliest periods of improvement ; aud by 
the efforts to which they give birth, a desire is excited to multi- 
ply the power of performance, to supply more perfectly the wants 
from which the several avocations arose, to aid and increase the 
power of man, and to better the condition of existence. 


Between these two descriptions of pursuit the institution of castes 
has precisely drawn the distinction. It is easy to set apart each 
person in the community to minister immediately to some of the 
necessary wants of life; and, by such an arrangement, each sepa- 
rate individual may, no doubt, attain an uncommon perfection in a 
few particular qualities. But before society can produce men 
gifted, in any eminent degree, with the full powers of their nature, 
or enjoy the advantages of a vigorous and capacious intellect among 
its members, a regular interchange of knowledge must have ensued, 
and a classification of it according to general principles. After a 
certain degree of skill has been acquired, and an acquaintance with 
the little mechanical devices by which it is facilitated, a limited 
subdivision of labour can dono more. A new class of people be- 
come necessary ; men who, leaving the humble and beaten foot- 
path of their predecessors, venture to think and to act for them- 
selves, and, striking out new and wider roads, avail themselves of 
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an acquaintance with every subordinate description of attainment 
or of dexterity, to direct their united efforts to these great pur- 
poses, which to the solitary member of a caste would never 
occur. , , 
This, however, can never take place till the knowledge which 
has been acquired by the several classes, from their experience in 
their particular avocations, has been condensed into general prin- 
ciples. The member of a caste can never avail himself of such a 
facility ; if he would become acquainted with the attainments of 
some other class than his own, he must obtain the knowledge in 
the same way in which it is acquired by the members of that class 
themselves ; and, before he can experience the wish, the time when 
he is susceptible of such instruction is past and gone; he has 
already become an animal almost of a separate nature and different 
qualities, and is called upon to exert for his support his own pecu- 
liar powers. 

It is this general description of knowledge which renders man- 
kind great, intelligent, and powerful beings, which has led them to 
make the most important advances in civilization. By acquiring 
a knowledge of the general principles by which the different arts 
are directed, men, who never handled a tool, become theoretically 
acquainted with every different pursuit, and can form a just esti- 
mate of what each can perform. It is this which enables the me- 
chanician and the engineer to combine in his view the profoundest 
conclusions to which science has led, with the operative skill of the 
artisan and the labourer; and it is no less an acquaintance with 
those general principles, which have regulated the world in the 
progress of improvement, which enables the philosopher and the 
statesman to shed light on the mysterious relations of human affairs, 
and to give to the efforts of their species the direction most con- 
ducive to their happiness and prosperity.* 


An ignorance of the general principles on which the more im- 
portant relations between events are dependent seems characte- 
ristic of a particular state of society, and to mark where it exists, 
that mankind have not yet passed.the period where’ their endea- 
vours are solely directed to satisfy theig wants by perfecting their 
own natural powers of performance. In siteh afsithation people are 
naturally led to look for details whith thty may execute singly, 
rather than to classify and combine the objects ef their knowledge, 
and hence the remarkable perfection which has\been observed in 
the imitative powers of rude nations, and their equally striking want 
of invention. It is at this stage of their progress that the institu- 





* The power which some savages possess of tracing their enemies, by foot- 
marks imperceptible to others, seems to originate in the same endeavour to 
perfect certain powers, and by an habit of attention to minute cif¢umstances 
which escape the observation of an unpractised eye. 
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tion of castes has arrested the Hindoo, and has perpetuated the 
same state of ignorance. 

But although they possess this peculiarity in common with savage 
tribes, it is impossible to deny them a degree of civilization far 
superior to any other condition of mankind in which the same dis- 
tinction has existed ; the very circumstance of caste enables them 
to carry their different objects of industry to a pitch of excellence 
which was quite unattainable by the inhabitants of other countries, 
till the improvement of mechanical skill and physical science pro- 
duced engines capable of working on a greater scale than the 
bodily organs, and with a nicety hardly inferior to them. In 
many branches of knowledge which-soften the asperities of our na- 
ture and humanize the mind, they had also made a progress which 
still attracts our wonder, and which, in brighter periods of their 
history, was the object of imitation to the sages of ancient Greece. 


But in whatever might have tended to increase their physical 
force, or to render them powerful and vigorous as a_ political 
association, they were remarkably deficient. Their ignorance of 
machinery limited their efforts to such objects as their own 
strength could manage, and to the number of them which the 
hands could direct. This contributed greatly to prevent the ex- 
tension of the principle of the division of labour which they had 
established in society to the different pursuits of industry. ‘To 
take an example of the obligation which this principle owes in 
practice to the power of machinery, from the instance which has 
been so successfully quoted to illustrate its productive power : 
let us suppose the pin m:.nufacturer deprived of all his machinery, 
and left to carry on his operations by the unassisted use of the 
subdivision of labour, and mere manual tools; one man would 
have to make a single head at a time; another man would have 
to fasten it on; a third would have to file the pin to a point, and 
a fourth would have the troublesome office of barnishing and 
polishing it. Something would no doubt be gained by the dex- 
terity which a workman would acquire in making heads, another in 
fastening them on, and avoiding the necessity of changing tools. 
But how different is all this to the effect of fixing many heads at 
once by the instantaneous blow of a stamper, or of polishing many 
thousand pins at a time by the simple contrivance of turning them 
in a barrel with a quantity of bran, and a solution of tin in the 
acid of tartar? The use of machinery not only enables the 
number of manual sleights to be greatly increased, and renders 
them far easier to be acquired, by separating the dexterity of the 
workman altogether from the operation of the machine ; and hav- 
ing done all this, it multiplies the whole power of the subdivision 
of labour, by whatever number of objects the machinery can 
embrace. P 
The same causes which have prevented them from attaining any 
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acquaintance with the principles of mechanical combination, have 
limited their knowledge of every other description. The same con- 
fined experience which kept them ignorant of the resources which 
they might derive from the properties of matter, concealed from 
them, in a still greater degree, those laws of nature which regu- 
late the more important events of the world, and which are ne- 
cessary to give certainty both to individual exertion, and to the 
moral and political efforts of states. These constitute, in fact, the 
most useful exercise which is afforded to human reason, and do 
more to strengthen the various powers of the mind, and to increase 
the influence which man can exert over his own destiny, than all 
the other descriptions of knowledge put together. 


The existence of an institution in their society, which placed be- 
yond their reach the advantages afforded by these, must be considered 
therefore not only as depriving them of the most powerful instru- 
ments which can assist the natural powers, but as preventing their 
faculties from attaining their full scope and vigour from the want 
of proper objects on which to exert themselves. In the progress 
of improvement, the human understanding expands as the branches 
of knowledge to which it is directed advance to perfection. The 
powers of improvement are greatly increased, and the acquisitions 
which are made are of infinitely greater consequence, and thus 
mankind are carried forward with a rapidly increasing force; the 
impulse which they receive from the genius of the present times 
being added to the accumulated momentum of all preceding 
ages. 


The influence of these circumstances is visible, not only in the 
feeble character of the Hindoo people, but in the small progress 
which they have made in all the practical and most valuable 
branches of knowledge. In the different arts which they cul- 
tivated, and with all the astonishing perfection to which many of 
their fabrics reached, no object arose which might give employ- 
ment to their faculties, or unite them in undertakings for the 
advancement of their common powers. Whatever they attempted 
or accomplished was still the attainment of the individual; and 
while they brought the manufacture of cotton to the utmost fine- 
ness of which it is susceptible, and had acquired the art of adorn- 
ing it with every variety of colour and of dye, they had neither 
learnt to assist their strength by the aid of mechanical contri- 
vances, or to employ any moving power but that of animal force. 
Even in the laborious business of watering their lands, machinery 
is utterly unknown. 

It is curious to contrast the means by which similar objects are 
accomplished by men placed under different circumstances, and to 
observe how superior the resources of the mind are to every com- 
bination of physical advantage. In India, the cotton is nearly 
the spontaneous production of the soil, and is passed through the 
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different processes which transform it into the finest mustin, by 
means of implements which might all be purchased for a few 
shillings, and without having drawn forth any other endowments 
of our nature, than a delicacy of touch, and justness of eye. In 
England, the material is imported from countries lying under 
another hemisphere ; it is worked up into cloths by an immense 
machinery, which has been the result of some of the most splendid 
efforts of human genius ; and before it is fit for the market almost 
every art has been benefited by it: the arts of ship-building and 
navigation,—with all their subordinate employments,—the masons, 
the mill-wrights, the mechanicians, the engineers, and the merchants, 
who construct and invent the machinery by which it is wrought— 
or who conduct canals to transport it, or supply the capital by 
which the whole is maintained. All these are but a few of the 
individuals who minister to the excellence of each piece of cotton, 
and who are paid out of its price. Yet the lowness of that price 
is an incontestible proof that their united labour has multiplied 
in an infinitely greater degree their common productive power. If 
we turn again to the steam-engine by which the machinery is 
moved, and which is unquestionably the greatest effort yet made 
by man in bending the properties of matter to his will, what an 
extraordinary combination of different kinds of information and 
of skill does it present! The perfection of the workmanship, the 
ingenuity of the engineer, the expansive agency of steam, the 
properties of the latent heat, and the power of condensation, the 
portion of the curve in which the piston-rod is made to move, 
the accumulation of momentum in the revolution of the fly, and 
the beautiful application of the principle of centrifugal force in the 
director,—are some of the more striking instances of the various 
kinds of knowledge which have all united to perfect the steam- 
engine. Such efforts are far beyond the conception of men whose 
ideas are derived only from their own individual pursuits ; and it 
is thus, that by interfering less with the active principles of 
society, nations which were sunk in the lowest state of barbarism, 
when India was as far or farther advanced than she is at present, 
have out-stripped her in the career of improvement, and have risen 
to a pitch of greatness which she never knew. 


An effect no less remarkable than the influence which the system 
of caste has exerted on the various arts, and the powers of mankind 
connected with them, has been produced by the same institutions 
in the different branches of learning for which the people of India 
have been celebrated from the earliest periods of which history has 
preserved the remembrance. 

By allotting exclusively to the Brahmins the cultivation of know- 
ledge, and placing them at the top of the artificial seale by which 
society was arranged, they were effectually prevented from turning 
their attention to those attainments which bear directly on the great 
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business of the world ; they were perfectly ignorant of all the prac- 
tical avocations, and had no inducement to cultivate the branches, 
of study which would have been valuable to the rest of the com- 
munity. Wisdom was supposed to be something in itself perfectly 
distinct from the affairs of men; and to the pursuit of this, the 
Brahmins were set apart, as the most pre-eminent of all objects, 
being left with their minds unchastised by the realities of life, to 
follow the bent of their own meditations. 


In no instance does it appear that the Brahmins ever instructed 
the people in any species of attainment, which might enable them 
to extend their efforts and increase their command over the comforts 
of life, or that they ever sought to trace from the various events 
which affect the condition of society, the laws which regulate their 
succession, and which constitute the foundation of all practical wis- 
dom. On the other hand, in all the subjects which are likely to 
attract the attention of a reflecting and contemplative mind, and 
from which the active pursuits and cares of the world usually with- 
draw the powers of observation, they made a great and early pro- 
gress. In mathematics, in astronomy, and in metaphysics, they 
seem to have made the first advances. To the prosecution of these, 
their situation was peculiarly favourable. Among the unthinking 
and the vulgar, the practical purposes to which they are accustomed 
to see the properties of numbers applied produce an almost in- 
dissoluble association between the idea of quantity and the concep- 
tion of some visible or tangible object; and to them the firma- 
nent might shine for ever without exciting any other curiosity than 
a casual admiration of its splendour. These, however, are all 
subjects to which the attention of a people advancing in the natural 
course of improvement would be drawn, from their connection with 
objects of sense, long before they began to examine the phenomena 
of their own consciousness ; and from all these disabilities the se- 
cluded situation of a learned Hindoo, devoted to the sciences from 
his infaney, and taught to believe that no vulgar avocation of life 
should interfere with the lofty pursuits of a Brahmin, was more 
particularly free than any other condition in which individuals have 
been placed. 


Accordingly, we may observe, in all their productions an exclu- 
sive and unnatural vigour in those powers of the mind in which the 
active and laborious part of society are in every country most re- 
markably deficient. All the works of the Brahmins bear strong 
marks of unusual powers of abstraction and imagination. By with- 
drawing their interest and their attention, however, from the com- 
mon transactions of life, their observation was naturally turned to 
other objects, and the important purposes which these faculties 
might have answered were lost to themselves and to the community. 


The progress which they made in mathematics and astronomy, 
sciences which under other cireumstances have contributed so 
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largely to the improvement of mechanics, and of navigation, and of 
every branch of physical knowledge, led only with them to the vain 
pretensions of astrological skill; and while they had ascertained 
the laws which regulate the motion of the planets, and could cal- 
culate an eclipse, or foretel with certainty the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, they were perfectly incapable of acting with energy 
or success in any of the great transactions of the world against far 
ruder, but more vigorous nations. 

From the same indifference to the course of common events, their 
imagination shot into wild and extravagant luxuriance ; the gro- 
tesque and whimsical combinations which they formed were entirely 
creations of their own. ‘They were made without the slightest 
regard either to probability or fitness, and are alike destitute of 
propriety and taste. The whole of their fantastical mythology, 
and all their writings, are illustrations of this remark. “ We are 
surprised,” says Dr. Robertson, speaking of a dissertation in the 
‘ Mahabarat,’ “ at the defect of taste and of art in the manner of 
introducing this episode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in 
battle-array, eager for the fight. A young hero and his instructor 
are described as standing in a chariot of war between them. That 
surely was not the moment for teaching him the principles of phi- 
losophy, and delivering eighteen lectures of metaphysics and theo- 
logy!” 

From the mere circumstance of directing their attention to the 
objects of their own consciousness, they could not fail to arrive at 
some conclusions of the greatest consequence. The distinctions 
which they made between mind and matter, and the notions which 
they formed of the nature of the Deity,* are many of them just and 
sublime. But these, as well as the other descriptions of learning 
for which the Brahmins were eminent, appear to us more wonder- 
ful, because, in a natural state of society, they have been among 
the latest subjects which have afforded an exercise to the human 
faculties. The cares of existence, and the common events which 
interest the great bulk of mankind, so completely absorb their at- 
tention, that a capacity for abstract speculation is justly reckoned 
among the most striking proofs of genius. There cannot, however, 
be,any reason to suppose, that one description of phenomena presents 
naturally a more difficult field for reasoning than another ; and if 
the Brahmins were withdrawn from those avocations which gene- 





* By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is pleased 
one thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred thousand 
years. By human flesh, Camachya, Chandira, and Bhacrava, who assumes 
any shape, are pleased one thousand years. An oblation of blood, which has 
been rendered pure by holy texts, is equal to ambrosia; the head and heart 
also afford much delight to the goddess.—See the sanguinary chapter trans- 
lated from the ‘ Calica Puran,’ by W. C. Blegiure, Esq.—Asiatic Researches, 
vol. v. p. 372. 
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rally disqualify men for such pursuits, it is the less astonishing that 
they made an unusual progress in the subjects to which they were 
solely devoted ; nor is it quite fair to infer a high state of civiliza- 
tion among a people, from the truth of some of their speculative 
opinions,* unless it can be shown at the same time that their con- 
duct was successfully directed by their general principles. 


Not only is there a total absence of evidence of this nature with 
regard to the Hindoo state of society, but it is sufficiently clear, 
that the inferences drawn from those branches of learning which 
contribute most to the greatness aad happiness of nations, either 
produced no influence on their affairs, or were adapted to practice 
on so limited an experience, and fixed so unalterably and perman- 
ently, that they did infinitely more harm than good. Even in private 
conduct their habits of acting seem to have been very little bene- 
fited by their philosophical conclusions ; the dreadful nature of 
some of tueir rites ; the torments which they voluntarily underwent, 
and the state of sensuality in which the Brahmins themselves in- 
dulged, show how ill they had appreciated the nature of the service 
which would be acceptable to the deity, of whom they had formed 
so exalted an idea. Instead of seeking to correct the angry passions 
and mistaken propensities of mankind, they endeavoured only to 
remove all the most important subjects which have been furnished 
to the active faculties, and reduced the condition of humanity to 
its feeblest and most limited state. It is not possible, indeed, to 
attribute any great practical merit to knowledge, or attainment of 
any kind, however valuable it may be when properly applied, which, 
in the course of innumerable ages, did nothing, even among the 
class of men who were at once the most dignified in society and the 
teachers of wisdom, either to embellish life, or to purify the mind. 


The opinions entertained by the Brahmins are of the more im- 
portance, because they were the sages and legislators of the com- 
murity; and however they may have originally acquired their 
office, the whole frame of society sufficiently indicates the share 
which they have had in its formation. 'The arbitrary devotion of 
the classes to particular duties, the gradation of them by a scale of 
dignity, and the limitation of their wants, are evidently not the 
result of any natural principle, but of a fanciful attempt to classify 
and arrange mankind according to some abstract notion of sim- 
plicity. The seclusion in which they lived kept them perfectly 
ignorant of the natural relations by which most of the affairs of the 
world, for which they were legislating, would be combined in the 
mind of every unprejudiced person ; and in those with which they 





* See the arguments drawn from this circumstance by Dr. Robertson in favour 
of a high degree of civilization among the Hindoos in his learned and elo- 
quent appendix to the ‘ Dissertation on India.’ 
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were acquainted, their habits of speculation led them to look for 
points of resemblance different from the common associations.* 

In all the subjects cultivated by the Brahmins, they followed 
some whimsical theory of their own; and by the speculations in 
which they indulged on the nature of society, and the practical in- 
fluence which their situation gave to their opinions, mankind have 
been shaped into a form in India which has no resemblance what- 
ever to any thing which the principles of our nature have produced 
in other countries. 

From the circumstance of their being set apart from the rest of 
society, precluded from their pursuits, and devoted to contempla- 





* Some curious instances of this might be produced. In some of their rea- 
sonings concerning the connection between children and their parents, the 
ties of blood and of affection are totally disregarded, and the whole reduced to 
the analogy of cultivation. 

‘* The matter must be settled agreeably to the practice which prevails in 
the care of produce ;’’ or ** the practice which subsists with respect to cattle 
may be admitted in the case of an appointed daughter.”’ 

Ist. ‘*‘ As with cows, mares, female camels, slave-girls, milch-buffaloes, 
she-goats, and ewes, it is not the owner of the bull or other father who owns 
the offspring ;—even thus it is with the wives of others, 

2d. ‘** They who have no property in the field, but, having grain in their 
possession, sow it in soil owned by another, can receive no advantage what- 
ever from the corn which may be produced. 

3d. ‘* Should a bull beget a hundred calves on cows not owned by his 
master, those calves belong solely to the proprietors of the cows, and the 
strength of the bull was wasted. 

4th. ‘* Thus men, who have no marital property in women, but sow in the 
fields owned by others, may raise up fruit to the husbands ; but the procreator 
can have no advantage from it. 

5th. ‘* Unless there be a special agreement between the owner of the land 
and of the seed, the fruit belongs clearly to the land-owner ; for the receptacle 
is more important than the seed.”’ 

‘* But (adds the commentator) there is this difference, that the connection of 
the produce with the receptacle is inferior to its connection with the seed.’’— 
Menu—Digest, vol. iii. p. 248. 

This instance, from one of the most important relations in life, (and it would 
be easy to multiply their numbers from every page of the ‘ Digest’ of Hindoo 
law,) may serve as an example how totally the lawgivers disregarded all 
views of the effect which their enactments were to produce in society, and of 
the useless and futile abstract subtleties which led to the most important de- 
cisions. There can be no reason to doubt, that if the seed had appeared to 
them more important than the receptacle, they would have adopted just an op- 
posite conclusion. According to their doctrine, a man’s right to his own son 
is dependent on the absolute property which he has in his wife ; and this son 
is not the less his, whether it is his offspring or not ! 

‘ Numeri motusque tractabantur et unde omnia orirentur, quove reciderunt. 
Studioseque ab his siderum magnitudines, intervalla, cursus anquirebantur et 
cuncta ceelestia. Socrates autem primus philosophiam devocavit e celo, et in 
urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit et coégit de vita et moribus 
rebusque bonis et malis querere."—Cic. Tus. Quest. lib. v. 
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tion, they opened up to themselves important fields of inquiry 
among a class of phenomena removed from common observation, 
but whose relations they found as susceptible of reasonings ard de- 
ductions as those by which more familiar objects were connected ; 
and hence they were naturally led to conceive, that wisdom was 
something superior to the affairs of the world, and was to be sought 
for in abstruse and subtle distinctions, which would never occur to 
common sense. But although their particular situation rendered 
their speculations of much less value to themselves and to their 
country than they might have been under more fortunate circum- 
stances, yet they have produced a most important effect on the 
destinies of the whole human race. ‘The influence of their philo- 
sophical tenets may be clearly traced on the opinions of every age 
of which a record has been preserved, down to the present times. 
Many of their attainments were in themselves great steps; and 
even for the establishment of philosophy itself, as an object of 
pursuit, the world is most likely indebted to the institution of the 
Brahmins. It was not, indeed, till their knowledge made its way 
into other regions, and attracted the attention of a more enter- 
prizing and natural people, that mankind were taught “ that what 
was above them did not concern them,” and “ that philosophy was 
brought down from heaven to dwell in the abodes of men.” But 
in the seclusion in which the Brahmins were placed, and the faci- 
lity which it afforded for the development of the power of ab- 
straction, is probably to be found the point at which the first and 
earliest ray of science dawned on the human intellect. 


It must be admitted, that the establishment of castes evinced an 
observation of the advantage derived from a most important prin- 
ciple of improvement, and the attempt to limit its operation may 
be considered only as the result of the blindness of human wisdom 
to the still greater purposes to which it was destined to prove sub- 
servient. Owing to this circumstance, almost all the objects which 
man immediately requires, attained great perfection among the 
Hindoos at a very early period of their history. The devotion of a 
particular class to each pursuit brought the objects of industry, 
which their own wants had created, to a degree of excellence which 
no other manufactures in the world had acquired ; and indeed some 
of the most common European productions can only be considered 
as a successful imitation of articles, for which the excellence of the 
Indian fabrics had furnished a pattern and created a demand. 
Even in philosophy and learning they had outstripped the rest of 
mankind ; but, in order to accomplish this, they had crippled the 
faculties of the whole population. Itis true, they could produce 
commodities in every description of industry superior to the manu- 
factures of other countries, and they had made advances in science 
which rendered “ the wisdom of the East” proverbial throughout 
the ancient world. It is not, however, a dexterity in any of the 
humbler pursuits, nor even a faculty of patient research, nor an 
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imagination, however sublime, that renders man an active and a 
vigorous creature, but the regular and uniform development of all 
his various powers. From the particular encouragement which 
was given to certain faculties in every individual, their manual exe- 
cution, their power of reflection on subjects beyond the reach of the 
great bulk of the world, and the lofty visions which their ima- 
ginations created, have been the admiration of every age. But, as 
an association of human beings, they were more feeble than any 
other that has ever been exemplified ; and while their fabrics, their 
philosophy, and their religion, have contributed to form the wants 
and the opinions of almost every civilized nation, they have never 
produced either a warrior, or a statesman, who could successfully 
cope with the leaders of any people by whom they ever were even 
assailed. 

If we would inquire, what it is that, in every period of the world, 
has bestowed a superiority of national character, we must look for 
its source in the command of general principles, and a power of 
applying them readily to practice. ‘To men, whose ideas are con- 
fined to one particular class of objects, every new circumstance 
which occurs in general life is a new difficulty, and requires time 
and deliberation before they can decide on it; while to those 
whose minds have had a freer range, and who have been accus- 
tomed to classify their knowledge by those common relations which 
subject them alike to similar laws, every unexpected occurrence is 
referred at once to some class of precedents, with regard to which 
former experience has already established the rules of conduct. In 
process of time even the enlarged deductions which are considered 
as the greatest efforts of wisdom become established articles of 
popular belief; and thus truths, which were, perhaps, discovered 
at first by the most profound and patient reflection, are reduced at 
last to trite sayings and common-place remarks. It is thus, too, 
that a class of men are formed, who acquire, without any direct 
effort on their part, nor in the prosecution of any particular pur- 
suit, and without any very extended views of their own, a know- 
ledge of the great principles of conduct in use in their day, and a 
kind of mechanical dexterity in applying them, which, if it does 
not render them very safe and enlightened counsellors in new and 
untried situations, fits them admirably well for all the purposes of 
subordinate action. It is this kind of skill which men silently and 
imperceptibly acquire from the mere tendency which knowledge 
has to communicate and diffuse itself, and which they glean, as it 
were, from the harvest in which others have previously laboured, 
and the fruits of which they are reaping, that forms, from among 
the lower orders of society in England, individuals more intelligent 
in the affairs of the world, and more able and energetic in conduct- 
ing them, than all the armies or the cabinents of India could ever 
produce. 

This species of knowledge can never be acquired, in the first in- 
stance, but by a general and enlarged survey of all the relations by 
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which every different kind of phenomena are connected or exerted 
usefully, and by men accustomed to employ alike all their different 
attributes. What, after all, is the progress of mankind, but the 
progress of their faculties ? It is not our superiority in science or 
in navigation, or our excellence in any of the arts, which has made 
the feeble inhabitant of India sink on every occasion beneath the 
energy of the European character, but that want of confidence in 
the extent of his own resources, which a man derives from a con- 
sciousness of superiority of attainment, and which is fostered by 
constant struggles with those who are around him; advantages, 
the full value of which he may, perhaps, never know, till, measuring 
his strength against some weaker adversary, he feels what he is 
capable of achieving, and finds practically illustrated in his own 
individual case, the truth of the apophthegm, that “ KNowLenGe 1s 
Power.” 


HYMN TO LOVE. 


"Tnou fiery god! lay by thy twanging bow, 

And put on visibility awhile, 

Forsake thy mother’s breast of panting snow, 

And commune with thy servant without guile ; 

Let me drink inspiration from thy smile, 

And put thy seal upon my murmuring words, 

Such as thou once in Lesbos’ shadowy isle 

Taught’st Sappho’s soul to breathe o’er burning chords, 
When Passion first made known what sweets thy fount affords. 


Tell me, bright Eros! why thou dost forsake 

So oft the lap of proud magnificence, 

And golden plenty, and the scenes that make 

Such impress on the sons of Mammon’s sense ; 

And choose thy rapturous influence to dispense 

On hearts by sorrow and by suffering riven, 

Which, but for thee, might doubt of Providence, 

Stung by the world’s neglect, and tempest driven 
Towards thy balmy coast, their unexpected heaven ? 


How dost thou cling, with wings by grief bedewed, 

To beauty’s bosom on the stormy main, 

When all its cherish'd hopes lie tempest-strewed 

with one loved form upon the ocean-plain ; 

When e’en from stranger eyes the pious rain 

Drops, as the waves receive their hallowed trust, 

And leap in triumph wild, and elose again, 

Mocking the gaze that thenceforth ever must 
Regard them as fierce fiends, inflamed by deadly lust! 
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Hymn to Love. 


How eanst thou dight thee in so many a guise, 
And now in smiles, and now in tears appear ? 
How look one moment from the wanton eyes 
That glitter in the dance’s warm career ? 
The next sad seated by some lonely bier, 
Shedding mute sorrow o’er some clay beloved, 
Refusing to be comforted, or wear 
Aught but the sable garb by grief approved, 

And deeming all life’s light with that dear form removed ? 


But are my eyelids steep’d in dreams, or do 
Thy red lips whisper, yonder ’neath the moon, 
New tales to maidens’ ears, that deem them true, 
But shall by fierce remorse be taught too soon 
That thou, a morning visitor, ere noon 

Dost spread thy golden wings for further flight, 
Leaving, with hearts deceived, the hollow boon 
They prayed for in their madness ; now, despite 


I gaze upon thy brow and folded wings, 
And listen to the music of thy sigh, 
Still wondering at the burning ray that flings 
Conyuest and proud dominion from thy eye ; 
Seeing in thy arms immortal beauty lie 
Blushing in sweet confusion and delight, 
And yielding all her soul to satisfy 
Thy eager ears, and touch, and greedy sight, 
And wishes that transcend all sounds and phrases quite. 


Thy track along the earth doth teem with life ; 
All forms are by thy wings to being fann’d, 
And souls are shot from forth thy quiver rife, 
To people the creations of thy hand ; 
And though their clayey moulds may not withstand 
The shocks of time and fast revolving change, 
Thy worshippers but pass the lighted brand 
From form to form, in ever-widening range, 
And rites, from which nor chance nor fate can man estrange. 


How dost thou nurse the future pair of love 
In cradles severed by high foaming seas, 
Or mountains greeting heaven the clouds above ; 
Breed one in cots and one in palaces, 
And shower on half the union gold and ease, 
While on the other griefs and dangers lower, 
Yet shape their meeting course by slow degrees, 
And beauty’s, valour’s, or wise learning’s dower, 
Match with the pomp of wealth, or ensigns proud of power ! 


Bion. 















Thy torch, which once was theirs, replunged in dreariest night. 
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EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva—Ferney—Mont Blanc—Chamouni—Lac Leman— 
Bex—Martigny. 


Geneva is the smallest in extent of all the cantons of Switzer- 
land. Its population is about 30,000, of whom 23,000 belong to 
the town. ‘The situation of Geneva is strikingly picturesque, and 
possesses all the advantages which wood, water, and mountains can 
bestow upon scenery. The town is placed at the extremity of the 
extensive and beautiful lake which bears its name, and is divided 
by the Rhone, which runs through it in two streams of the clearest 
and most intense blue. The town itself is an old-fashioned, ill- 
built, and dirty looking place, surrounded with walls and ramparts, 
which give itan appearance of considerable strength. ‘The streets 
are in general narrow, and the houses mean, but some of the shops, 
particularly those of the watchmakers and jewellers, present a gay 
and dazzling spectacle. A striking feature in the appearance of 
Geneva, as it is approached, is the want of spires ; with the excep- 
tion of two curious looking old towers which appertain to the ca- 
thedral, not one “ heaven-directed spire” rises from this nursery of 
the Reformation. Numerous neat and ornamented villas are scat- 
tered around in all directions, particularly along the edges of the 
lake. ‘To these the more wealthy of the citizens retire in summer, 
leaving the town chiefly in the occupation of strangers. ‘The lan- 
guage and dress of the Genevese are entirely French, and their 
mamners are as much adapted to the same standard as the heavy 
and Germanic nature of the people will admit of. They are gene- 
rally described as plodding methodical folks, turning the whole of 
their attention to the acquisition of wealth. ‘The customs of 
Geneva, unlike those of the other Swiss towns, allow much commu- 
nication between the sexes, in consequence of which the ladies are, 
in general, very well informed, fond of reading and of conversation, 
of a character which would invest them with a shade of dlwe in 
England. They are also lively, agreeable, and accomplished, ex- 
celling in music and drawing, but very domestic, seldom stirring 
abroad excepting in the evening, when, during winter, setrees are 
very general. Geneva is a republic—the legislative power is in 
the hands of the assembled citizens, and the executive in those of 
a greater and a lesser council. The citizens talk very freely and 
openly on politics ; but, even in a republic, things require mending 
sometimes, and Geneva is not without her portion of those hateful 
beings termed Radicals. Unfortunately for the interests of “ vene- 
rable antiquity,” this body is numerous and powerful, and their 
operations are characterized with a degree of vigour, which would, 
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undoubtedly, greatly surprise Sir Thomas Lethbridge. They 
some time ago effected the reduction of the standing army of 
Geneva (500 strong) to half that number. A strenuous attempt 
was also made to accomplish the demolition of the fortifications, 
and the publicity of the debates in council, which the wisdom of 
their ancestors had determined should be carried on with closed 
doors. What success attended these efforts is not known to the 
writer of this. The university of Geneva has been long and justly 
celebrated for the number of eminent men who have adorned it. 
It has twelve professors, and its plan a good deal resembles the 
Scotch universities. Geneva is celebrated for watches and jewel- 
lery, which form the chief articles of its trade. Its book trade, 
for which it was also famous, has greatly diminished since the esta- 
blishment of a free press in France. Altogether, Geneva possesses 
much more of gaiety and amusement, and less of formality and 
monotony, than any other of the Swiss towns. The streets are 
full of bustle, both of business and pleasure, and, as it is in the 
most frequented route from France to Italy, there is a constant in- 
flux and efflux of equipages, diligences, and travellers, which give 
much life and variety to the scene. ‘The number of strangers, par- 
ticularly English, who make a temporary residence of Geneva, is 
inconceivably great. Some, enticed by the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, or assailed by laziness, proceed no further on their tra- 
vels; others fix their residence at Geneva, finding the manners of 
the people more congenial with their habits and pursuits than those 
of the other Swiss towns ; and a great number assemble there as a 
convenient and agreeable halting plaee until the season for going 
into Italy arrives—like a fleet waiting for convoy. From these and 
other causes, perhaps, no town of its size out of Great Britain con- 
tains so great a number of English as Geneva in summer. 


One of the most indispensable excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva is that to Ferney, to which Voltaire’s residence there has 
communicated so great an interest. It is distant about two leagues 
from Geneva, and isin France. The house Voltaire inhabited isa 
handsome looking building, but has rather a dismantled appear- 
ance; possibly the owner thinks that modernizing it would take 
from its interest. It is now in the possession of the same family 
from which Voltaire purchased it; but the curious may be grati- 
fied with a sight of all its memorabilia, by bestowing some gratifi- 
cation in return. Voltaire’s bed-room remains in the same state it 
was when he occupied it ; itis hung with a variety of pictures, and 
numerous small engravings of eminent men of all nations, Milton, 
Franklin, Washington, &c. Voltaire occupied himself much in 
laying out and beautifying the grounds around his house, and the 
arrangement is very creditable to the philosopher’s taste. There 
is a long covered alley of trees, which was a favourite retreat of his 
in his moments of inspiration and meditation. From a terrace in 
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the garden is a most sublime view of Mont Blanc and the adjacent 
mountains. Adjoining the house at Ferney is a small church, built 
by Voltaire, which has the following inscription—* Deo erexit Vol- 
taire.” The village was entirely his own creation ; when he arrived 
at Ferney there were only two or three houses, but under his admi- 
nistration a large and flourishing village sprang up. Several relics 
of the philosopher are shown to the curious; amongst the rest his 
night-cap, which is embroidered without, and extremely greasy 
within ; also a book in which he carefully pasted the seals of all his 
correspondents, and when he received a letter, if he found, on com- 
paring the seals, that it came from any one he disliked, he returned 
it unopened. Each seal in this book is accompanied by the owner’s 
name in Voltaire’s hand-writing, and sometimes also by a note indi- 
cative of his sentiments, unceremoniously enough expressed—such 
as “ David, Rue d’Enfer, fou.” Lord Lyttleton’s seal is in his col- 
lection, with those of several other Englishmen. 


An excursion to the vale of Chamouni is made most conveniently 
from Geneva. This interesting spot abounds in all that is romantic 
and sublime in scenery—its glaciers—the numerous lofty and fan- 
tastic peaks loaded with snow—and the immense mass of mountain 
overhanging, and, as it were, threatening destruction to the beautiful 
little village reposing beneath it—all give a character of grandeur 
to the scene that Chamouni presents, which it would be vain to 
look for in any other spot in Switzerland, or indeed in the world. 
Still it is not from Chamouni that the “ Monarch of mountains,” 
Mont Blane, is seen to the greatest advantage. A certain degree of 
distance seems essential to sublimity in a lofty mountain—the spec- 
tator should be sufficiently remote to lose the disjointed appearance 
whichsuch an object presents when viewed near. Contemplated 
from Chamouni, its extensive base, its diffuse and disjointed ap- 
pearance, the number of its component peaks, and the deception 
which proximity occasions, making the nearest appear the highest, 
all these unavoidably detract from the majesty of Mont Blanc, and 
lessen the emotions of wonder which such an object is calculated to 
excite. The best view of it is from Sallenche, a small village, 
distant about six leagues from Chamouni. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more indescribably beautiful than this view in clear 
weather, particularly about sunset ; the warm and glowing tinge of 
the solar beam rests on the snowy peaks long after the sun has set, 
gradually becoming fainter and fainter, until it totally vanishes, and 
all remains grey and cold. Of the numerous visitors who annually 
flock to the vale of Chamouni, some few adventurous spirits attempt 
to gain the summit of Mont Blanc, which is now an enterprize of 
less “ pith and moment” than was formerly imagined ; others, less 
daring, but “ not without ambition,” content themselves with reach- 
ing a spot called the Jardin, where are found a variety of curious 
plants, and which is the highest spot on Mont Blanc (probably in 
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Europe) where vegetation is found. A few, very few, have crossed 
the Col de Geant. This exhausting and perilous feat was, a few 
years ago, performed by a lady and her daughter, an interesting and 
delicate looking girl, accompanied only by guides. They evinced, 
throughout terrors of no ordinary magnitude, the utmost courage 
and presence of mind, and endured hardships and braved dangers 
from which most men would have shrunk appalled. The great 
mass of unaspiring tourists, male and female, thinking it absolutely 
necessary to accomplish something, satisfy themselves with the 
modest notoriety which attends an ascent to Mont Anvert and the 
Mer-de-glace. It is amusing enough to observe the self-sufficiency 
with which these various exploits are recorded by the several 
would-be Saussures who have accomplished them, in the book kept 
at the inn, ostensibly with a view of entering the names of travel- 
lers, but in effect a vent for splenctic effusions against the weather, 
and witticisms and jokes of all degrees. Thus you read: 

“ July 25. Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Treadwell just returned 
from an ineffectual attempt to reach the Mer-de-glace ; found the 
snow an inch and a half deep, and the mules indicating an unwil- 
lingness to proceed ; thermometer 49. By the advice of guides, 
the oldest amongst them not recollecting so many impediments 
having ever presented themselves to the undertaking, we reluet- 
antly abandoned this interesting expedition.” Or, “ Messrs. 
Walker and Bragg safely reached the summit of Mont Anvert, 
10,005 feet above the level of the sea, and remained there twenty-five 
minutes, for the purpose of making various philosophical experi- 
ments. ‘Travellers who attempt this difficult ascent should provide 
themselves with fur cloaks and gloves, as the cold is intense in 
these elevated regions ; they ought also to use the precaution of 
stuffing their ears with cotton, and ought occasionally to rub their 
limbs to quicken circulation ; above all, they should implicitly obey 
the instructions of their guides, who should be the most experienced 
to be found.” 


Amongst the profusion of common-places, both in prose and verse, 
which this book contained, were a few gems; some verses written 
by Lord Byron, and one or two original contributions by distin- 
guished persons, but these have all been abstracted by some un- 
principled collector, and “ all the rest is leather and prunella.” 


Lac Leman is rich in associations, if any spot can be rendered so. 
The birth-place of Rousseau; the nursery of the Reformation ; 
the favourite haunt of Byron, and the theme of some of his 
softest lays and most energetic strains; the chosen retreat of 
Gibbon ; the, resting-place of Ludlow and De Stael; but, above 
all, the eloquent pen of Rousseau has bequeathed an impe- 
rishable interest of the most captivating description to all 
around. The scenery indeed is worthy of such description, 
and would be perfect were it not for the endless and unpic- 
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turesque vineyards which decorate the edges of the lake. People 
are apt to suppose, from the frequent mention made of vineyards 
and vintages, and the conspicuous figure they cut in poetry and 
romance, that vines are vastly beautiful and ornamental; this is a 
great mistake, they are infinitely disfiguring to a landscape, and, in 
the close-cropped state in which they are usually found in wine 
countries, cabbages are objects quite as picturesque as vines. That 
part of the side of Lac Leman which extends from Geneva to Lau- 
sanne is called La Cote, and produces a wine much esteemed ; that 
between Lausanne and Chillon is called La Vaud, producing wine 
of an inferior quality. Lausanne is a charming spot, delightful in 
situation and romantic in scenery; the town is handsome and 
striking, and the environs beautiful. Nothing can surpass the tran- 
quil beauty of the lake, viewed from the heights of Lausanne ; the 
eye glances over its lovely expanse and reposes on Meilleri, on Ve- 
vay, on Clarens, on Chillon. All is beautiful: the lake is broken 
in the most picturesque manner possible by frequent jutting pro- 
montories, surmounted with woods, or churches, or villages, and 
presenting an endless variety of romantic and rich beauty, even the 
boats are strikingly picturesque in form and rigging. Nor are 
mountains wanting, lofty, irregular, and diversified as the painter 
could desire, whilst Mont Blane, Monte Rosa, and the gigantic 
chain of the snowy Alps, rise in luminous majesty behind. The 
house in which Gibbon resided is now occupied by a family, and is 
not shown to strangers ; but the curious are gratified with a sight of 
the garden and often-mentioned summer-house, in which the philo- 
sopher is said to have written the greatest part of his imperishable 
history. 'The summer-house is fast falling into decay, and a few years 
will make it a complete ruin. Vevay is a pleasant little town, situ- 
ated on the border of the lake. Here Ludlow passed the last 
years of his life, and was buried ; in one of the churches is the fol- 
lowing inscription over his tomb: ‘ Omne solum forti est patria, 
quia patris.” Clarens will prove a sad disappointment to him whose 
expectations are built on Rousseau’s descriptions. It is very plain 
that Rousseau never was there, for not only has he substituted 
groves and meadows for the unvarying and interminable vines which 
every where weary the eye and mar the beauty of the landscape ; 
but he has chosen for the scene of his romance one of the most dirty, 
disagreeable, and unpoetical little villages that could be found in 
the whole Pays de Vaud. Byron has made a better choice: Chillon 
is a fine venerable looking pile, rising abruptly out of thewater, and 
connected by a narrow pathway with the land. The celebrated 
dungeon, in which Bonnivard was confined, is dreary and dismal 
enough ; but whatever it may formerly have been, it is not now below 
the level of the lake, as may be seen by comparing the height of the 
loop-holes without and within. The columns and arches are Nor- 
man, and the whole is solid and uninjured by time. In one of the 
pillars is a staple to which they say the chain of the “ Prisoner of 
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Chillon” was attached; they even pretend to show the marks 
which the captive’s constant step had worn on the flags. The pillar 
is covered with names, amongst which Byron stands conspicuous, 
It is curious to observe how little the imagination suffers itself to be 
controlled by reason and conviction. ‘The dungeen of Chillon cer- 
tainly contained the captive Bonnivard for six years ; Clarens cer- 
tainly never did contain two such persons as Julie and Saint Preux. 
With the full conviction of these facts, it is as impossible to pass 
through Clarens without looking for the abode of Baron d’Etange, 
as it is to enter the prison of Chillon without searching for the pil- 
lar to which the captive was chained. After passing Chillon, the 
road leaves the lake, and enters the valley of the Rhone—and so 
adieu to Lac Leman. 

Bex * is celebrated for its salt mines. ‘These are huge exeava- 
tions in the side of a mountain, which penetrate several thousand 
feet into the solid rock, with large reservoirs for the reception of 
the saline, which is thence conducted, by a course, to the salt works, 
which are about a mile below. The excavations are very stupend- 
ous, and must have cost infinite labour ; but extensive as the works 
are, the quantity of salt they furnish is not adequate to the supply 
even of the Canton of Bern. The works contain nothing remark- 
able, with the exception of a machine called the gradation, for 
the purpose of separating the saline from the fresh water which 
gets mixed with it in its course from the mines to the works. This 
consists of an immense wooden skeleton or frame work, which is 
raised to the height of forty or fifty feet,—the interstices are filled 
with twigs or faggots, laid loosely one above the other to the top. 
The adulterated water is then raised, by means of an hydraulic 
engine, to the summit, where it is dispersed, by means of small 
drilled troughs, over the surface of the faggots, and is filtered 
through them ;—the calcareous particles adhere to the twigs and 
crystalize—the fresh water is consumed by the atmospheric air— 
and the saline is caught in receptacles prepared for it below. This 
process must be repeated three or four times, in proportion as the 
saline is more or less impregnated with fresh water, before it 
becomes sufficiently pure for the pans. 

Martigny is a paltry village, remakable only for filth. In the 
spring of 1819, a most dreadful and desolating inundation occurred 
here. The Tzermontane Glacier, from which a stream takes its 
rise, which unites itself to the Drance above Martigny, became 
obstructed. The inhabitants of the valley below became appre- 
hensive of the consequences of this accumulation of water, and the 





* Bex is pronounced as Bey or Bay: Quere—is it the salt made in these 
works that is called Bay salt? The derivation seems more probable than 
that of its being so called from being made ina bay of the sea. For what 
can there be in salt made in a bay, to distinguish it from that made on a head- 
land? Bex salt is remarkable for its whiteness. 
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utmost consternation prevailed. ‘The Government of the Vallais 
adopted every possible measure to diminish the alarm. Beacons 
were posted on all the heights from the glacier to Martigny, which 
were to convey instant notice of the eruption of the water, and, as 
the distance from the glacier to the village was nine leagues, it 
was thought that sufficient time would be afforded to enable the 
inhabitants to seek.a shelter. Postillions were also kept ready 
mounted to earry the intelligence along the valley. Unfortunately 
these precautions were in a great measure rendered futile by mis- 
management and miscaleulation. ‘The evening before the water 
actually did burst forth, those who watched on the hills were 
alarmed by an increase in the body of water which came down 
from the hills. Thinking the crisis was arrived, they lighted the 
beacons, and the cry “ sauve qui peut” was rapidly spread over 
the valley. The inhabitants had scarcely recovered from this 
false alarm when the water actually did burst from its confinement, 
and as those who had charge of the signal posts had most unac- 
countably neglected to re-erect the consumed beacons, with the 
exception of that immediately over Martigny, the notice was too 
short to be of much use. The velocity of the water too, was sadly 
miscaleulated. The distance from the glacier to Martigny is nine 
leagues, and it was supposed the water would take three hours to 
reach the latter place, whereas it only took one hour and a quar- 
ter. 'The destruction it occasioned was immense—houses, trees, 
crops, cattle, and men were swept away, and overwhelmed in one 
unsparing devastation. Forty-eight lives were lost in Martigny 
alone, and the most cruel desolaticn was spread over all that part 
of the valley. In the streets of Martigny the water was six feet 
high, and many of the houses were carried away or greatly injured. 
But to attain an adequate idea of the irresistible and overwhelm- 
ing impetuosity with which this mass of water descended, it is 
necessary to ascend the valley and survey the gigantic fragments 
of rock which were hurled down by this furious torrent, and which 
now remain firmly planted in the soil, the lasting evidences of the 
resistless force of such a body of water. Two anecdotes con- 
nected with this event may be mentioned. When the panic was 
at its height, the alarm was such that all travelling in the Vallais 
was at a stand. The Government, who depend greatly on travel- 
lers for their revenue, published a notice of the precautions they 
had taken for general safety, and assured travellers that they 
might pass through the valley with security. On the faith of this, 
an English gentleman, named Smith, came to Martigny, and having 
left his carriage there, ascended the Great St. Bernard. Whilst 
there, the inundation took place, and the carriage was destroyed. 
Mr. Smith claimed restitution from the Vallais Government, on 
the ground that it was in consequence of their assurances that he 
had risked his life and property. The Government acknowledged 
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the justice of the claim, and made compensation, and, it is said, 
the British Minister indemnified the Vallais Government. 

One of the monks of St. Bernard was coming down on horseback 
shortly before the water burst out. Observing the water running 
very rapidly, he was anxious to ascertain its velocity. Descending 
from his horse he threw in a piece of wood, and mounting, galloped 
along the side of the river ; after a considerable race, he found that 
the wood beat him, and slackened his place. Just as he reached 
Martigny the alarm was given, and the water arrived instantly, and 
but for his experiment with the wood, which had quickened his 
pace, he would most likely have been overtaken and lost. 





VERSES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S SKETCH-BOOK, UNDER THE 
HEAD OF A MISER. 
Quid juvat immensum te argenti pondus et auri,—Tor. 


Yes, thy drawing, fairest maid ! 
Tells, as written tomes relate, 
By the varying of its shade, 
Deeds of selfishness and hate. 


There ’s the calculating eye— 

There ’s the stubborn chin resolving— 

That ’s the lip that would deny— 
‘That ’s the cast, on gold revolving. 


See the deep-drawn lines of care 
In the forehead ; in the face 

Mark the scorn of good and fair— 
See the antipathy to grace ! 


View the moral of the whole, 
Collected from each dot and line ; 
Forlorn and blighted is the soul 
That barters virtue for mere coin. 


1f I might be thy adviser, 

Let thy pencil, firm and true, 
Scorn to copy from a miser,— 
Draw from fancy forms like you! 


Then, in contrast, would appear 
Sweet expression—features vile ; 

All that’s odious—all that’s dear ; 
Contracted frown—and open smile ;— 


For sure thy fingers must excel 
In tracing loveliness and worth, 
More than in drawing imps of hell, 
The gold-adoring sons of earth, 





STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 


BY A COLONIST. 


No. IE. 


Unper all arbitrary governments we find that the farther men 
in office are removed from the eye of their superior, the more are 
they usually inclined to oppress those who are placed under them. 
And they are enabled to do so with impunity ; for, as the head of 
the Government generally considers the opinion he has formed of 
men and measures to be infallible, he is naturally disposed, on all 
occasions, to support those he has placed in authority, and to re- 
sent the complaints of the people as presumptuous and factious 
murmurings against his own “ paternal sway.” ‘The people, finding 
all their grievances disregarded, and every exposure of mal-ad- 
ministration treated as a crime, either become desperate, and break 
out into insurrection, or fall into a state of mental apathy, and gra- 
dually Jose all independence and energy of character. 


This course of things has been exemplified in a very striking 
manner in the management of the Cape colony, both under its 
Dutch and English masters. On the first settlement of the colony, 
indeed, and for a considerable time afterwards, the Dutch re- 
public evinced a very laudable anxiety to guard against abuses in 
the administration, and to protect the colonists from oppression by 
its functionaries, of whatever grade. During this period many ex- 
cellent enactments were issued, well adapted at once to secure the 
civil rights of the European settlers, and to restrain them from ag- 
gressions upon the freedom and property of the native tribes. The 
arbitrary power of the higher functionaries was jealously con- 
trolled by efficient checks ; and the governors themselves were not 
unfrequently ordered home upon the complaints of the inhabitants, 
and strictly called to give account of their stewardship. But 
with the decline of virtuous public principle in the Dutch nation, all 
that was praiseworthy in the administration of this settlement dis- 
appeared ; and, subsequent to the year 1770, its management, in 
the hands of its old masters, was nearly as bad as—it has been 
latterly under British dominion. 


The English, on taking possession of the colony in 1795, found 
it in a state of great confusion and anarchy. The former Govern- 
ment, at once tyrannical, corrupt, and weak, was detested and 
despised by the mass of the inhabitants. In some of the remote 
districts, the colonists had even risen in arms and expelled the 
local functionaries. Their project of ridding themselves altogether 
of European sovereignty, and of erecting a republic in South 
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Africa upon the model of the French democrats, was, no doubt, in 
the circumstances of the colony, sufficiently absurd; but it is 
equally certain that it was not without cause that they were dis- 
gusted with their colonial rulers. At the same time, the Hottentots, 
driven to desperation by the intolerable oppression alike of the 
Government and of the boors, had, in the eastern districts, shaken 
off their submissive apathy, revolted from the cruel bondage which 
had been unrighteously imposed upon them, and were now repaying 
upon the white inhabitants their long arrears of injury, in a bloody 
and devastating warfare. 

Such was the state of the colony when it first fell into the hands 
of the English. A policy, not less liberal and conciliatory, than 
just and energetic, was necessary to repair the breaches of the 
community, and to cement into a fair and firm structure the hete- 
rogeneous materials of which it was composed. But the military 
officers, to whom the government was (at that time perhaps neces- 
sarily) intrusted, possessed neither the leisure nor the skill, how- 
ever much they might have the inclination, requisite for the accom- 
plishment of such a delicate task. ‘They understood only military 
subordination. They quelled the rebel boors ; they quieted the in- 
surgent Hottentots; they expelled the marauding Caffres ; they 
made captains and colonels civil magistrates—to keep down sedi- 
tion. Every thing else they allowed to remain nearly as they 
found it. 

Mr. Barrow, who had been Colonial Secretary during our first 
occupation of the Cape, assured the English public, in his work on 
the Colony, that the Datch African settlers were altogether such a 
brutal, ignorant, and rebellious race of men, that they would 
“never become civilized until they were ruled with a rod of iron.” 
This suggestion seems to have had great weight with the British 
Government, and with its colonial repr sentatives, for it has been 
strictly followed ever since. And this policy has proved exceed- 
ingly efficacious, too, if we may credit the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
which has lately informed the public, that the colonists have mar- 
vellously improved and prospered under it, and are now as submis- 
sive, loyal, and thriving a set of subjects as his Majesty could wish 
to see on a summer’s day. Assuredly they are now submissive 
enough. But they can claim no great merit on that account. They 
have been well trained—that is to say, they have been well trampled 
down for the last thirty years. Unqualified submission has become 
habitual to them. “ They like it,” as the humane cook said in 
defence of the practice of skinning eels alive ; “ they have been 
used to it these thirty years”! 'The liking of the Dutch colonists 
for a despotic government may be considered not less unequivocal ; 
for it is a fact that some of the “ loyal and gallant burghers” (as 
the ‘ Cape Gazette’ calls them) recently signed addresses in favour 
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of Lord Charles Somerset,* and that some of the “ loyal inhabit- 
ants” of Cape ‘Town, after getting drunk with champaigne, actually 
drew his Lordship in his carriage before he left the colony. Indeed, 
the military governors, who, down to the present day, have been 
systematically selected to rule this settlement, have proved them- 
selves in general perfect adepts in drilling men to passive obe- 
dience, however deficient some of them have been in other qualifi- 
cations, commonly considered indispensable in those placed in au- 
thority. The “rod of iron” is an instrument of great simplicity ; 
and the Home Government has occasionally shown, by the selec- 
tion of its functionaries, how very small a modicum of talent, prin- 
ciple, or common sense, it considers requisite for the ruling of such 
subjects with such a sceptre. Sensible and well-disposed men there 
have undoubtedly been among the English Governors of the Cape ; 
but such men have usually had but a short lease of it. Lord Caledon 
held the government about three years ; Sir John Cradock scarcely 
two. Lord Charles Somerset has reigned already twelve years, and 
expects (as his friends say) to keep the colony as long as he lives. It 
is similar with the inferior authorities. Colonel Cuyler has been a 
Landdrost above twenty years, and is still in office, notwithstanding 
that his district is notoriously the worst administered in the whole 
colony.+ But this recals me to the performance of the promise I 
made the reader in my last article, namely, the development of the 


System or ProvinciAL GOVERNMENT. 


The colony is divided into ten or eleven districts, each governed 
by a Landdrost and board of Hemraaden (or sworn counsellors.) 
This council was originally designed by the Dutch Government, both 
to assist the Landdrost in his duties, and to check any tendency to 
abuse of his authority. What it has practically become, under the 
English dominion, will be seen byand by. At present our business 
is with 

The Landdrost. 

This officer is invested with powers and privileges of so extensive 
a description, that the inhabitants of the province under his 
charge may be rendered happy or miserable, and their prosperity 
advanced or checked, according to the disposition and abilities of 
their Landdrost. Any one who wishes to see this assertion 
verified has only to survey the adjoining districts of Graaff—Reinett 
and Uitenhage. 


The Landdrost not only possesses arbitrary authority over his 


* The art and mystery of manufacturing and getting up laudatory addresses 
I propose to develope a little (as it is practised at the Cape) in a subsequent 
article. 

+ With the exception always of the English settlers in Albany, under those 
three wise men of Gotham—Captain Trappes, Captain Somerset, and Harry 
Rivers. 
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district, but, with the exception of the district Secretary and Clerk 
he has the nomination or appointment of all the inferior officers, 
in it. He is Lord-Lieutenant, High Sheriff, Attorney-General, 
Justice of the Peace, Receiver and Paymaster-General, Political 
Commissioner of the Church, President of the Matrimonial Court, 
and Coroner. He has also virtually the power of distributing 
lands, which, at his recommendation, are given in superabundant 
extent to his favourites, but refused to those who have fallen 
under his displeasure, though fully as deserving, or better entitled 
to them. 


All the internal regulations of the country districts are made by 
the Landdrost, with the aid of his acquiescent Council; and the 
Landdrost puts them in force as soon as they have gone through 
the form of being approved by the Governor. There is only one 
instance within my knowledge where the Governor has refused his 
approval of any regulation made by the Board of Landdrost and 
Heemraden ; and in this one instance, it was too barefaced a piece 
of arrogant oppression to meet with official sanction. 


The Landdrost having made laws and regulations for the in- 
ternal government of his district, puts them in force mildly, or 
severely, as he pleases, without the least dread of the consequences ; 
the only door left open for an oppressed individual to seek redress, 
being by a direct application to the Governor. If he ventures to 
take such a daring step, what is the usual result? If a person 
who has undergone all the injuries and insults which the capricious 
tyranny of a Landdrost can inflict, at length, wearied out by a 
succession of such acts, makes a complaint to his Majesty’s Repre- 
. sentative, his letter or memorial is immediately remitted to the 
Landdrost, for his examination and report. 'The Landdrost makes 
his reply accordingly, which he supports, perhaps, with dqeu- 
ments—true or false. Upon this hearing merely, the ease is im- 
mediately decided against the unfortunate complainant, who may 
think himself leniently dealt with, if he is only haughtily informed 
that his complaint “is false and groundless.” But in general he is 
not so fortunate as to get off on such easy terms. He is either 
tried for libel, for thus complaining against a public officer, or a 
fresh series of insults and oppressions are heaped upon him in re- 
taliation for his audacious appeal. Nor is he indulged with a 
perusal of the reply, made by the Landdrost to Government, in 
answer to his complaint, lest it might lead to discussions that 
would tend to the corroboration of his statements. If, therefore, 
a Landdrost chooses to be a petty tyrant, the inhabitants, taught 
by severe experience, generally prefer submitting meekly to all 
his acts of aggression, lest, by making fruitless complaints, they 
might irritate the despot so much as to bring down the full weight 
of vengeance upon them. I shall now adduce a few facts in illus- 
tration of the foregoing remarks. 
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Of the extraordinary influence of the landdrosts, in regard to the 
giving, refusing, or revoking of grants of land, it would be easy 
to mention innumerable instances. I shall, however, confine myself 
to a few. 


The first is the case of the widow Routenbach, in the Uitenhage 
district. The inhabitants had been driven out of that part of the 
colony by the Caffers. The widow, although by this circumstance 
deprived of the use of her farm, (called Routenbach’s Drift,) con- 
tinued for several years to pay the annual duties upon it to Govern- 
ment, and had taken receipts for these payments ; but, finding that 
no steps were taken to recover the country, she requested that she 
might be allowed to discontinue the payments till she could re- 
occupy the land. This request was granted, and a certificate to 
that effect was given by the landdrost. When Colonel Graham 
recovered that part of the colony from the Caffers, the widow, of 
course, expected to be reinstated in the farm which had been so 
long possessed by her, and for which, notwithstanding her non- 
residence, she had for a number of years continued to pay the Go- 
vernment rent. Finding herself obstructed by the local authorities, 
a memorial of her claims was transmitted to the Governor ; who, 
according to custom, returned it to the Board of Landdrost and 
Heemraden for report. The landdrost of Uitenhage, however, said 
he would take care that the farm should never be possessed again 
by a person of the name of an, ee ; and immediately had it 
inspected and surveyed for one Peter Fourie, from whose father- 
in-law he had, about that time, purchased the farm of 'Thorn Kraal 
for 3000 rix-dollars—about one-third of its real value. The widow 
Routenbach was never even informed that an answer had been sent 
from the Colonial Office to her memorial. 


In the same district, Bernardus Rens, being out of favour with 
his landdrost, received a decided negative to every application 
which he made to Sir Rufane Donkin for a grant of land; while 
Sir Rufane was at the same time profusely granting lands to other 
inhabitants of the district, with far inferior claims, and some of 
whom had previously obtained large grants from Government. But, 
then, these latter were in favour with the landdrost, and had his 
good word to back their applications. 


In Albany, in the same way, whoever lost the favour of Mr. 
Rivers lost all chance of ever getting a grant of land, whatever in 
other respects might be his claims. It was well indeed if those 
who had already got grants, or promises of land, could make pos- 
session good, without the special grace of this favoured satellite of 
Lord Charles Somerset. Mr. White, a Lieutenant on half-pay, and 
one of the most intelligent and active of the settlers, having been 
employed by Sir Rufane Donkin in the military survey of the dis- 
trict, received a written promise from him for a grant of land. This 
pledge, however, Lord Charles, for reasons best known to himself, 
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refused to redeem. Mr. White had the boldness to insist upon his 
claim. The result was that he was treated with contempt and con- 
tumely, until he at length left the colony in disgust. ‘The claims of 
many other meritorious settlers, upon similar pledges, were treated 
by Mr. Rivers and his ungracious patron with equal contempt, Even 
Major Pigot, who carried out to the colony a party of twenty families, 
and expended a large sum of money on his smal] allotment, has been, 
for four or five years, fruitlessly soliciting the Colonial Government 
for a moderate grant of land in addition to it. But the Major is, 
for divers reasons, no favourite with the Somerset dynasty. He is, 
moreover, a blunt, independent, straight-forward man, and went 
quite the wrong way to work in preferring his claims. 

On the other hand, the functionaries and favourites of the Colo- 
nial Government on the frontier, have, during the very same period, 
been receiving grants of land with wonderful facility, and in un- 
bounded profusion. Of the following persons not one had any real 
elaims to such grants onaccount of public services : Captain Trappes 
(formerly provisional magistrate in Albany, subsequently promoted 
to be landdrost of Worcester) obtained grants of two valuable 
farms, besides erven (or freeholds) in the villages of Bathurst and 
Graham’s Town. Captain (now Colonel) Somerset obtained the 
grant of a large and valuable portion of the town /ands of Graham's 
Town, to the great and irremediable prejudice of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Rivers, late landdrost of Albany, was granted a valuable farm, 
besides two erven in Graham’s Town. Lieutenant-Colonel Seott was 
granted part of the town lands of Graham’s Town. Mr. George 
Dyason (a most useful person to Mr. Rivers and Colonel Somerset) 
was granted part of the town lands of Graham’s Town. Mr. Good- 
win (who is father-in-law of Cornet Heathcote, who is brother-in-law 
of Colonel Somerset) was granted part of the town lands of Graham’s 
Town. Mr. Le Seuur, District-Secretary, was granted part of the 
town lands of Graham’s Town. Alexander Macdonald, formerly a 
serjeant in a Scotch regiment, latterly a store-keeper for the Somer- 
set establishment, (in which latter capacity he has, with the usual 
dexterity of his countrymen, contrived to realize a snug compe- 
tency,) has, besides several erven in Graham’s Town, recently ob- 
tained a large and valuable farm of several thousand acres, in what 
is called the “ Ceded Territory,” with no earthly claim to such a 
favour except the patronage of Colonel Somerset, to whom he had 
been privately useful. Many others, far less respectable than Mac- 
donald—many, indeed, of the offscourings of the frontier districts, 
have, by similar means, been equally successful. But the extraor- 
dinary treatment of the British settlers, and the extravagant dis- 
tribution of the “ Ceded Territory,” (still proceeding at the mo- 
ment I am writing this,) are topies far too curious and complicated 
to be discussed in the present section. They will form the subject 
of a separate article. 
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Colonel Cuyler, the landdrost of Uitenhage, now possesses an 
estate of more than thirty thousand acres im extent. The whole of 
this immense territory (with the exception only of one farm) has 
been acquired by frequent grants from Government. Exclusive of this, 
he has, moreover, disposed of lands obtained by him from Govern- 
ment, either by sale for money, or by advantageously exchanging 
them for other farms more commodiously situated ; always taking 
good care in these transactions not by any means to impair the 
value of his princely property. ‘The following case will show what 
advantages a landdrost possesses, and what dexterous arts he may 
with impunity practice in “ driving a bargain” with such “ loyal 
and submissive” subjects as the present race of African boors : 

About the time that Colonel Collins was commissioner on the 
frontier, the landdrost of Uitenhage wished to obtain possession of 
a place belonging to one Martinus Oosthuyzen. He offered to pur- 
chase it from him; but found that Oosthuyzen was unwilling to 
part with it. It happened, however, that Colonel Collins had granted 
a farm called Kleine Rivier to the landdrost of Uitenhage, of which 
one Stephanus Ferreira claimed a prior promise. On Ferreira repre- 
senting this circumstance to the landdrost, the latter said to him : 
“ Tf you can manage to get me Oosthuyzen’s farm, you shall have 
the farm in question.” Ferreira wished much to obtain the farm he 
had applied for, as it adjoined another already in his possession, 
and he exerted himself with much zeal to accomplish the landdrost’s 
views, and consequently his own. The following literal translation 
of a letter, written by Oosthuyzen to the landdrost, will tell the rest 
of the story: 

“ To Landdrost Cuyler, Uitenhage. 

“ Honovrep Sir,—TI, your obedient servant, come to you with 
an humble supplication, hoping that you will listen to it, and endea- 
vour to relieve me. You, Sir, came to me and asked me to exchange 
my farm (Brak-Fonteyn) for the farm where Stuurman lived.* I 
should not have declined doing so, had it been safe to go and live 
there ; but, Sir, you well know the disasters, adversities, and losses 
that I have sustained on this open place. I, however, always obeyed 
your orders, and did not leave the place uninhabited, though the 
Catfers constantly took away from the little that I had. 


“ But, Sir, who would not then be afraid to go and live on a farm 
which is so much covered with bushes as the place of Stuurman ¢ 





* Klaas Stuurman, the Hottentot champion, is celebrated by Barrow. He 
obtained from General Jansens the grant of this tract of land in the Uitenhage 
district for the maintenance of himself and followers. After his death, his 
brother succeeded him in this possession, but was at length arrested by Colonel 
Cuyler, in consequence of his resisting the oppression of a Veld-Cornet ; sent 
a prisoner to Robben Island; his followers dispossessed of the land, and 
placed in servitude among the boors ;—and Cuyler obtained a grant of the 
place from Government. 
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I am now old, lame, and almost blind, and without strength. My 
head might be broken there without any body knowing any thing 
about it. 

“ Sir, you came to me a second time, and spoke on the same sub- 
ject. I did not know what reply to make, for it went to my heart. 
Then, Sir, you said that I should be obliged to give up the place 
for nothing ; as no doubt you have the power to make me do, There- 
upon came Stephanus Ferreira, who also knew the matter. He 
spoke to me, and assured me that I should get nothing for it. At 
length he offered me five thousand guilders. [125/. sterling.] Where- 
upon, through fear that | should get nothing for the farm, I agreed 
to the bargain. It isvonly half the value of the place. I could not 
get another place upon which I could live fer that price. 

“ But I remain in the confidence that you will act as a father 
towards me ; and not allow me, with my Wife and children, to wan- 
der about like a flock of sheep. 

« J am, honoured Sir, your truly humble and obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ M. Oosruuyzen.” 

This letter was never replied to. Ferreira purchased the farm ; 
transferred it to Cuyler; and got Stuurman’s place in exchange. 
The landdrost afterwards sold poor Oosthuyzen’s place for 15,000 
guilders ! 

I shall now give one or two examples of the apathy or displeasure 
with which any complaints from the inhabitants against the land- 
drosts of country districts are received by the Colonial Government. 

In the year 1818, the Veld-Commandant, Muller, forwarded the 
following memorial to the Governor : 

“ To his Excellency the Right Hon. General Lord Charles 

Henry Somerset, &c. &c. &c. 

“ The memorial of S. Muller, on the part of the burghers of the 
district of Uitenhage, humbly showeth, 

“ That the treatment which the inhabitants of this district have, 
for a number of years, experienced from their landdrost, Lieut.-Col. 
Cuyler, is inconsistent with the benevolent and paternal intentions 
which distinguish this Government ; and that, during the late in- 
vasion of the Caffers, it has attained to a degree most painful for 
your Excellency’s memorialists: That the burghers have been ex- 
posed in the most arbitrary manner to dishonourable punishments and 
menaces ; and that Licut.-Col. Cuyler has even found means to in- 
sult the feelings of the inhabitants, by turning the public calamity 
and the misfortune of individuals to his own private interest. 


“Your Excellency’s memorialists, convinced that their general 
conduct has evinced their attachment to Government, and made 
them worthy of the trust of your Excellency, most humbly request 
that your Excellency may be pleased to inquire into the complaints 
which the memorialists have taken the liberty to specify in the an- 
nexed statement.—And your memorialists will ever pray,” &c. 
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The statement referred to, contained a number of very serious 
charges against the landdrost ; but not the slightest notice was 
ever taken of them by the Colonial Government, nor any answer 
whatever returned to the memorial. 


The case of Mr. Huntly, a lieutenant on half-pay, residing in 
the village of Uitenhage, is a still more striking illustration of our 
colonial system. This gentleman had occasion to complain to Sir 
Rufane Donkin, as acting Governor of the colony, of the unlawful 
and oppressive conduct of the landdrost of Uitenhage ; and received 
for reply, that his Excellency had given directions to inquire into 
the case, and if the allegations ¢ontained in hig letter proved cor- 
rect, he should have redress, A few weeRS afterwards, (without 
being called upon to prove his assertions,) the complainant, to his 
great surprise, received a letter from the Colonial Secretary, 
stating, that ap investigation had taken place on the several heads 
of complaint stated in his letter, and that the result had, in the 
opinion of his Excellency, completely disproved his allegations ; 
and directing him, therefore, to make a proper submission and 
apology to the landdrost. Mr. Huntly, who is a man of spirit and 
ability, replied, that he could not conceive an investigation had 
taken place, when he had not been called upon to substantiate: his 
charges, and therefore declined making any submission. After 
some time, he had a personal interview with Sir Rufane Donkin, in 
which he maintained the propriety of his conduct, and the justice 
of his complaints, to the apparent satisfaction of the acting Go- 
vernor ; but scarcely a fortnight afterwards he received a commu- 
nication, in which he was refused a small piece of land which he 
had applied for, on the ground of “ the impropriety of his conduct 
towards the landdrost of Uitenhage.” Upon this he sent in a se- 
cond memorial, in which he laid open in detail the conduct of the 
landdrost ; accusing him of horsewhipping the inhabitants, &c. &c. 
The consequence of this was a proseention for libel ; and though 
the contents of the first letter, and all but one fact (in regard to, 
which a witness prevaricated, and perjured himself) of the allega- 
tions of his memorial were clearly proved, yet the Court of Circuit 
condemned him in a fine of 300 rix dollars, and in upwards of 2000 
rix dollars of costs, for that part of which the proof had failed. 
The defendant had here an opportunity of ascertaining what sort 
of investigation had taken place. His letter had been referred to 
the landdrost ; and the landdrost had replied to it by a whole string 
of false assertions and recriminations, which might have been im- 
mediately exposed by the defendant, if he had been allowed a 
perusal of the landdrost’s reply. No notice was taken of the 
charges which had been proved against the landdrost. Mr. Huntly 
afterwards requested that he might be furnished with an authentic 
copy of the letter written by the landdrost to Government, in order 
to enter an action against him; but his memorial was not even 
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replied to. He then made application to the landdrost, as 
public prosecutor of the district, to enter an action against the man 
who had perjured himself on the trial; but it did not suit the 
landdrost to do so; and he therefore never answered any one of 
three letters that were addressed to him on the subject. But soon 
afterwards the forsworn witness was brought forward to prosecute 
Mr. Huntly for defamation on this head. 'The case was, however, 
so clear, that the Court of Circuit (well-disposed as it is on all oc- 
casions to lean to those in authority) decided it in favour of Huntly, 
condemned the man in costs, and instructed the landdrost to pro- 
secute him for the perjury. ‘The man, however, had still a re- 
source: he appealed ; and Lord Charles Somerset, as judge of the 
Court of Appeals, reversed the sentence. 


Mr. Huntly afterwards obtained an authenticated copy of the 
landdrost’s defamatory letter to Government against him ; and at- 
tempted to bring him to trial for it, upon the same law of libel by 
which he had himself, by order of the Governor, been tried and un- 
justly fined. But the Court of Justice refused to admit the in- 
dictment against the magistrate. 

Thus may a landdrost falsely accuse and defame to the Govern- 
ment, with impunity, any person against whom he may take a 
pique ; but any inhabitant, however grossly aggrieved by the ma- 
gistrate, if he ventures to complain of him to his superiors, incurs 
imminent danger of being indicted for libel, and overwhelmed with 
fines and costs; and if he manifests any spirit of independence, he 
is marked out as a victim to be crushed one way or other as 
speedily as possible. 

It has, however, sometimes occurred, that when complaints have 
been preferred to Government of very gross and flagrant breaches 
of law by the magistrate, the Government, not being able, with any 
degree of decency, to approve of his acting in direct violation of its 
own written instructions, has wisely advised the functionary impli- 
cated to “ hush the matter up.” Some of the old Dutch colonial 
laws are indeed extremely awkward and perplexing to aGovernment, 
of which the spirit and practice are so decidedly despotic, as the 
following extracts from the printed instructions to the landdrosts of 
country districts will show : 

“ Act 60th. If from the usual precedent information, he [the 
landdrost] conceives there is ground for further proceedings, he 
shall deliver to the Court of Justice an exhibition of the before 
mentioned information, together with a statement, containing a 
proper detailed species facti and summary qualification of the 
crime ; and shall thereupon request a decree of apprehension, or 
summons, in person, against the presumed delinquent, according to 
his just conception of what the nature and penalty of the crime 
requires. 
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“ Act Glst. Without this judicial decree, he may not summon 
any one in person, much less apprehend him, under pain of nullity, 
and making good the costs and losses occasioned thereby, with 
such further correction as the Court of Justice shall deem ne- 
cessary.” 

Notwithstanding these direct and explicit instructions, the land- 
drost of Uitenhage imprisoned one John Teilin, because he refused 
to work for him. The same functionary afterwards confined John 
Carter for a month, in jail, without complying with this article ; 
and Carter having memorialized the Governor on the subject, the 
landdrost received a letter, advising him to hush the matter up, 
and release the man, as his conduct, in this instance, could not be 
countenanced. 

Magistrates who thus take upon them to aet in direct opposition 
to the established laws, are not likely to be fond of their inferiors 
becoming too familiar with them. ‘To some such spirit must be 
ascribed the numerous obstacles which are generally thrown in the 
way of persons who wish to consult the printed proclamations, which 
have the force of laws, and copies of which are lodged at the land- 
drosts’ offices (and there alone) for the information of the inha- 
bitants. ‘The landdrost of Uitenhage, on a recent occasion, se- 
verely reprehended the district secretary, Mr. Stedel, for al- 
lowing John Lotter, a Veld-Cornet, to read a proclamation in his 
office. 

The nomination or appointment of the inferior officers of the 
district adds not a little to the influence and arbitrary power of the 
landdrost, as he takes care that none are appointed but such as are 
likely to obey his commands, without questioning their legality. If 
a person happens, however, to get into office, who exhibits, after his 
appointment, any troublesome qualities of this description, a grant 
of land usually makes him more tractable. But should this fail of 
the desired effect, the landdrost who recommended his appointment 
again recommends his dismissal; and it immediately takes place 
without a reason being assigned ; and a more obsequious successor 
is provided. The following apt illustration of this occurred in the 
case of the studious Veld-Cornet above mentioned. 

On the 20th of November, 1821, the landdrost of Uitenhage 
wrote the following letter to Mr. John Lotter: 

“ Good Friend,—Mr. Hendrick Langé having resigned the Veld- 
Cornetcy of this village, and as I consider you as a fit person to fill 
this situation, I hope you will accept the same till his Exeellency’s 
pleasure is made known.—With which I remain, your true friend 
and landdrost, 

(Signed) J. G. Cuvier.” 

Mr. Lotter was accordingly appointed to the situation; but, 
having shortly after vefused to alter an inquest on a dead body, 
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according to the directions of the landdrost, but against his own 
conscience, and having found fault with one of the heemraden for 
having sent cattle to the pound, without having proper land-marks 
fixed, according to the Government proclamation, the landdrost ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Colonial Secretary : 


“ Sir,—Finding the present Veld-Cornet, Mr. J. G. Lotter, of 
this village, inadequate to fulfil the duties of the office, I beg it 
may please his Excellency to approve of Mr. Samuel Kerr acting 
in that capacity in future.—I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) J. G. Cuyier.” 


Mr. Lotter was accordingly, without further ceremony or inquiry, 
superseded. It must also be noticed, that a grant of land had been 
made to this too knowing and pertinacious functionary, without its 
having the desired effect. 

The landdrost presides at the Board of Landdrost and Heem- 
raden, which forms a court for the trial of petty crimes and pe- 
cuniary disputes, where the sum in question does not exceed 300 
rix-dollars. (22/, 10s.) He is also public prosecutor, or attorney- 
general, in all criminal cases which do not come under the cog- 
nizance of his own court. ‘This gives him an opportunity of 
screening his guilty friends from prosecution, or bringing vexatious 
actions against persons who are obnoxious to him. 


The landdrost causes the criminal sentences to be carried into 
execution ; and, as agent for the sequestiator, the civil ones also. 
In the latter capacity, he puts sentences in force against those he 
dislikes, or neglects to do so against his friends and favourites. 


The landdrost of Uitenhage has, upon occasion, proved himself to 
be a useful friend as well as a bitter enemy. The following instance 
will show how important is his patronage where he pleases to bestow 
it: His brother-in-law, John Hickman, became bankrupt a few years 
ago, aud his securities were obliged to pay 20,000 rix-dollars on 
his account. As agent for the sequestrator, it was the landdrost’s 
duty to enforce payment of the debts due to the estate. Amongst 
the debtors, however, were Mrs. Hartman, his mother-in-law, Beneke 
and Daniel Hartman, his brothers-in-law, and some others of his re- 
latives and friends. Could he be so hard-hearted to his own flesh 
and blood? No: he absolutely refused, and indeed does to this 
day refuse, to compel these people to pay their just debts, in order 
that the securities may recover some part of the money they have 
been obliged to advance. 

As conservator of public order, the landdrost hears all complaints 
respecting breaches of the peace, and, after having directed the 
secretary to prosecute the delinquents, he, with his mind naturally 
prejudiced by the former investigation, presides at the trial. 


The landdrost receives the district taxes, and pays the accounts, 
stating what he has done at the first meeting of his Heemraden ; 
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when his sapient and submissive coadjutors sign the accounts as 
correct, without the formality and trouble of examining them. 


Many farther powers and privileges, which the landdrost assumes, 
might be mentioned, but the foregoing are sufficient to show the 
wretched state a country district must be in, when governed by an 
individual armed with such unlimited authority, and enjoying the 
exclusive confidence of a Governor whose will is law. It is dangerous 
to invest the most virtuous and upright man with such extensive 
powers ; but if they are given to one who is possessed of a weak 
head, or of a callous, covetous, or malicious disposition, what must 
be the situation of the inhabitants thus laid prostrate at his mercy ? 


For performing his various functions, the landdrost receives a 
yearly salary of 4500 rix-dollars, with a variety of perquisites, the 
amount of which cannot be fixed without a reference to his private 
accounts. He has also a good house provided for him by Govern- 
ment, and the use of two farms of 6000 acres each. This seems 
but a poor remuneration for the performance of such a multiplicity 
of duties ; but my readers must not think that the bounty of the 
Colonial Government allows these useful functionaries to pine in 
want upon their penurious salaries. All deficiencies in this respect 
are (at least to favourites) amply made up by valuable grants of 
land ; and a dip into the district chest, now and then, gives an in- 
crease to salary without burthening the colonial treasury. The 
right which the landdrost assumes of directing Hottentots to be em- 
ployed at the public works, may also be occasionally turned into 
a useful source of private emolument. 


Though I have not yet quite done with landdrosts, I must stop 
for the present. ‘The old Pacha of Uitenhage is a rich subject, 
(in more senses than one,) and his district is peculiarly fertile in 
affording ready illustrations of our provincial system of misgovern- 
ment. He must not expect, however, to carry off all the honour ; 
for some of his compeers have occasionally equalled, if not outstrip- 
ped his boldest achievements, and their doings shall not pass al- 
together uncommemorated. 
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Yes! I have passed an hour of madness— 
An hour of such delirious joy, 
That not an age of grief and sadness 
The fond remembrance can destroy : 
*T was holy midnight, calm and still, 
The moonbeam slept upon the hill,— 
Beneath the shade of the cypress tree, 
I couch’d in wild expectancy. 
She came all doubting, trembling,—o’er the path she flew, 
With lip, and cheek, and bosom—pale as evening dew. 
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And to my arms she sprung and panted, 
Quick as the new-caught cushat dove ; 
And, o’er her as I hung enchanted, 
I whisper’d—* Fly with me, my love : 
With me to live, with me to die, 
In Lovye’s unshackled liberty !’’ 
Her bosom rose with hastier swell ; 
Tn agony it rose and fell, 
Like the waves of stormy Ocean, 
Trembling thus in wild emotion ! 
‘* Oh, cease !’’ she said, ‘ is this thy faith ?—could you ensnare me ?— 
Not thus,—clasp me not thus,—oh God ! in pity, spare me !”’ 


Alone she stood,—her tears fast falling, 
In joy’s wild flow, bedew’d the sod, 
For from a trial so appalling, 
Spotless she stood! [thank my God! 
There was but one cloud in the sky, 
And it was white as maiden’s breast. 
On the cold moon she raised her eye ; 
And whilst her soft warm lip] press’d, 
‘* Yon solitary cloud,”’ she said, 
(And as she spoke, my bosom bled,) 
‘© Yon snowy cloud, pure though it be, 
Emblems my fault, my frailty ; 
My every act and thought, till this—clandestine meeting given, 
Were holy, calm, and passionless—and pure as cloudless heaven !"" 


She speaks not now—again she spoke not, 
But prone to earth, in death she fell ! 
My heart’s throb ceased, but yet it broke not! 
Without a groan I gazed—a spell 
Bound every sense, save sight alone, 
I was a bloodless, tearless stone! 
The cloud sail’d past the moon, whose ray 
Fell on her bosom as she lay. 
Methought it heaved !—it heaved by heaven !—could Fate such bosouis sever ? 
She rose !—one kiss !—one last embrace !—we parted then for ever! 


*T was in this very path I met her— 
*T was on this very spot we stood— 
And oh! if ever I forget her, 
May every hope of future good, 
Of bliss hereafter—fortune, fame, 
And every joy mankind can claim, 
Fade from my grasp, as shadows flee. 
May life’s dull cup be fill’d by thee, 
Thou loved one of my soul! and let-—each deeper draught contain 
The bitterest dregs of misery—and agonizing pain ! 
M. E. 
Bombay. 
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HAZLITY’S JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


A man of a powerful and original genius may always write an 
agreeable book on any subject ; for he does not pick up his ideas 
from the matter in hand, but rather pours out upon it the intellee- 
tual riches with which experience and study have stored his mind. 
If he be a traveller, and pass over beaten roads, he has a mode of 
seeing peculiar to himself, and often discovers what no one before 
ever did. For, in looking at the productions of art and nature, the 
soul has its views invariably tinged by former habitudes and asso- 
ciations, and in recording its impressions is sure to array each new 
idea exactly in the same livery before worn by the old. In this new 
dress the idea itself becomes new ; or, which is much the same 
thing, is certain to be mistaken for such. But there is another 
source of novelty to which a judicious traveller can resort that can 
never be exhausted,—he may note the deficiencies of a country or 
people, and say what he did not see. Wearied, for example, with 
the monotonous plain or desert, he may exclaim : “ Here were nei- 
ther forests, nor mountains, nor sweet hollow vales, nor silver cata- 
racts, but a mere continuation of level corn-fields or rich meadows!” 
In describing manners, Tacitus himself has set the example of 
having recourse to negatives: ‘“ Fenus agitare,” says he, speaking 
of the ancient Germans, “ et in usuras extendere ignotum.” With 
the same naiveté a modern traveller among the New Zealanders 
might observe, “ but they have no Stock Exchange or Jew 
brokers.” 


France and Italy are hackneyed, if not exhausted topies. But, 
even if they were far more common-place than they are, a man of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s ingenuity would certainly contrive to render them a 
source of novel speculation. For he does not pique himself so 
much upon exactly describing what he sees, as on minutely analysing 
the feelings produced in his own mind by being in the presence of 
certain objects. This is, to be sure, the most infallible way of at- 
taining originality ; but it is a bad mode of composing travels. We 
wish to discover a traveller’s opinions, not from an elaborate con- 
fession, but from his tone and style of description ; and would at 
any time prefer judging of a statue, a mountain, or a national cus- 
tom from an exact account, unmingled with a single reflection, than 
from the most rhetorical inventory imaginable of the emotions of 
the describer. We desire not to know what he felt, but what we 
should feel in his situation ; and his real business is to reflect back 
upon our minds, like a faithful mirror, the objects he has examined. 


ee —_— —— _ 


* «Notes of a Jowmey through France and Italy.’ London: Hunt and 
Clarke. 1826. Svo. 416 pp. 
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But this is not Mr. Hazlitt’s creed. He is a sentimental traveller, 
abounding in exclamations, apostrophes, and reflections ; and who 
philosophizes on every thing, from the ocean to the drop of citron- 
juice which the barber dropped into his shaving-box. Perhaps this 
may be the best way to make a popular book, but, in other re- 
spects, we disapprove of the method, as inducing endless repetitions, 
and trains of thinking utterly foreign to the subject. 


The reader must not expect, therefore, to find in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
book a picture severely true either of man or nature. A series of 
first impressions registered in vivid language, reflections suggested 
by the outward show of things, bold paradoxes, glittering fancies, 
and poetical exaggeration ; these are the materials of his book, 
and with them he has certainly managed to make it exceedingly 
amusing. From long established habit he is led to pay to the 
more or less picturesque appearance of a people greater attention 
than to their character and sentiments; and, therefore, these 
‘ Notes,’ while they convey no true notion of the moral or intellectual 
character of the French or Italians, yet delineate with much fide- 
lity the figure they make in an historical painting or a landscape. 
It is, in fact, to be regretted that, knowing how short his stay 
among them was to be, Mr. Hazlitt should have hazarded any re- 
marks at all on the character of the French. His real forte is de- 
scription, whether of manners, or nature, or art, and he seems to be 
beyond his depth when he grasps at those intellectual and moral 
qualities which make up the national character of a people. It 
might be pardoned in a sprightly young scholar, just let loose from 
college, were he to aim a few absurd jests at our old enemies on 
the other side of the Channel: but for a grave man, like Mr. Haz- 
litt, to amuse himself with making comparisons between the French 
people and monkeys or baboons, is a species of trifling which one 
hardly knows what to call. The eternal abuse of French literature 
is now growing very stale likewise, especially since it has begun to 
be suspected that our eritics seldom take the trouble to understand 
what they ridicule. Even in citing what Mr. Hazlitt says is under- 
stood to be the finest line in Racine, he cites wrongly, or mistakes 
some other line, which we never remember to have seen, for the 
one which is really celebrated. He observes: “ The finest line in 
Racine, that is, in French poetry, is, by common consent, under- 
stood to be the following : 


* Craignez Dieu, mon cher Abner, et ne craignez que Dieu.’ 


That is, Fear God, my dear Abmer, and fear only him. A pious 
and just exhortation it is true; but, when this is referred to as the 
highest point of elevation to which their dramatie genius has 
aspired, though we may not be warranted in condemning their 
whole region of poetry as a barren waste, we may consider it as 
very nearly a level plain, and assert, that though the soil contains 
mines of useful truths within its bosom, and glitters with the 
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graces of a polished style, it does not abound in picturesque points 
of view or romantic interest”! We know not how common consent 
may have settled the merit of M. Racine’s lines, or where it disco- 
vered the line in question at all; but, we think, the passage ad- 
duced by Despréaux as a specimen of the sublime, has something 
in it which justifies his taste. It is from the first scene of Athalie ; 
in a conference which takes place in the temple of God at Jerusa- 
lem, Abner hints to the High Priest that, perhaps, the enraged 
Queen was then on her way to wreak her vengeance on his aged 
head, even in the sacred walls of the sanctuary. The venerable 
old man, though much shaken with years, by no means feels his 
heart intimidated at the approach of danger, but, with that energy 
which virtue inspires, replies : 

Celui qui met un frein 4 la fureur des flots, 

Sait aussi des méchants arréter les complots, 

Sofimis avec respect A sa volonté sainté, 

Je crains Dieu, mon cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte. 


That is, 


He who the fury of the waves can curb, 
Knows also to defeat the wiles of man. 

Submissive to his holy will, my friend, 
I fear my God, and have no other fear. 


The reader will perceive that the last line of the passage which 
we have attempted to translate, bears some resemblance to that 
quoted by Mr. Hazlitt; and, however drowsy such a line might 
make the gallery of Covent Garden, we believe a more sublime sen- 
timent than it contains never warmed the human breast. But it is 
not in single lines, however good, that we look for picturesque 
points of view or romantic interest, and, therefore, our traveller 
might have very well spared his criticism of Racine. From first to 
last, indeed, Mr. Hazlitt’s notions of French literature are the off- 
spring of prejudice ; and this is so visible in all his writings that 
no one now thinks of taking his word upon the subject without a 
large drawback. 


At page 53 of these ‘ Notes’ he asserts, positively, that the 
French are totally destitute of the faculty of imagination. This 
dashing way of talking may be very amusing to certain persons, 
and thought a good joke ; but, in our judgment, even a joke should 
have some verisimilitude. But consider the proposition in a serious 
light for a moment, and imagine anything more unfounded, if you 
can. It means that Nature has produced thirty millions of human 
beings destitute of one principal faculty of the mind; a much 
more extraordinary thing than if she had created them with one 
eye or arm. And we are required to believe all this upon the 
evidence of a hasty traveller, evidently but slightly acquainted 
with the literature of the country, and unable to converse 
in its language. On English literature we regard Mr. Hazlitt as 
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very good authority ; but certainly on no other, for it is clear that 
he has given but little attention to anything out of our own lan- 
guage, if we except, perhaps, the writings of Rousseau, who was in 
fact a Frenchman, and seems to have possessed some trifling portion 
of imagination. It would be mere Quixotism to combat Mr. Haz- 
litt’s unfounded assertion by adducing a multitude of proofs that 
he must have made it in a moment of forgetfulness, when the name 
of every great French writer was out of his mind ; for had he re- 
collected that such persons as Rabelais, Montaigne, Fenelon, Mo- 
liere, Montesquieu, &e., have written in French, he would have hesi- 
tated to pronounce a nation possessed of such authors—* a people 
void and dare of the faculty of imagination.” Claude Lorraine, too, 
and Poussin, were Frenchmen; and we shall presently see how 
powerfully Mr. Hazlitt can feel and deseribe the beauties of 
those noble painters. But to convinee the reader, in one or two 
words, that in robbing the Freneh of a mental faculty our traveller 
did not mean to deprive them of it for any length of time, we shall 
cite a short passage in which he attempts to characterize what he 
afterwards pronounces to be a non-entity ; “ A Frenehman’s imagi- 
nation, on the contrary, is always at the call of his senses. The 
former have but to give the hint, and the latter is glad to take it.”— 
page 29. 

With very different feelings we accompany him to the Louvre ; 
though, before we enter, we must protest against that grovelling 
adoration of great despots or great artists, which Mr. Hazlitt seems 
to affect. It is lawful to admire Napoleon; he was a great man ; 
but we shall never resemble him if we approach him with our mind 
on all fours, Nor does the path to excellence in the arts ever lie 
through superstitious reverence of genius—love is founded on 
equality—we may revere that which is infinitely above us, but we 
love it not. At the door of the Louvre, however, Mr. Hazlitt ex- 
claims: “ Thou shrine of godlike magnificence, must not my heart 
fail and my feet stumble as l approach thee? How gladly would 
I kneel down and kiss thy threshold ; and crawl into thy presence 
like an Eastern slave!” This should have been omitted, 


** A man’s a man for a’ that!”’ 


But, this burst over, we envy our traveller the delight with which 
he glanced his eye over the animated walls, and recognised the im- 
mortal forms which genius has created, and magnificence suspended 
there, for public gratification. No doubt his pleasure was greatly 
enhanced by youthful associations ; but independently of these, 
Claude and Titian can administer extreme delight to a lover of the 
arts. We shall transcribe one very beautiful passage, in which the 
pa Poussin and Claude Lorraine are described and con- 
trasted : 


“ Nothing could be better managed than the way in which they 
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had blended the Clandes and Poussins alternately together—the 
ethereal refinement and dazzling brillianey of the one relieving and 
giving additional zest to the sombre, grave, massive character of 
the other. Claude Lorraine pours the spirit of air over all objects, 
and new-creates them of light and sunshine. In several of his 
masterpieces which are shown here, the vessels, the trees, the 
temples and middle distances glimmer between air and solid sub- 
stanee, and seem moulded of a new element in nature. No words 
can do justice to their softness, their precision, their sparkling 
effect. But they do not lead the mind out of their own magic cirele. 
They repose on their own beauty; they fascinate with faultless 
elegance. Poussin’s landscapes are more properly pictures of time 
than of place, They have a fine moral perspective, not inferior to 
Claude’s arial one. They earry the imagination back two or four 
thousand years at least, and bury it in the remote twilight of 
history. There is an opaqueness and solemnity in his colouring, 
assimilating with the tone of long-past events ; his buildings are 
stiff with age: his implements of husbandry are such as would be- 
long to the first rude stages of civilization; his harvests are such 
(as in the ‘ Ruth and Boaz’) as would yield to no modern sickle ; 
his grapes (as in the ‘ Return from the Promised Land’) are a load 
to modern shoulders ; there is a simplicity and undistinguishing 
breadth in his figures ; and over all the hand of time has drawn its 
veil. Poussin has his faults; but, like all truly great men,there is 
that in him which is to be found nowhere else ; and even the exeel- 
lences of others would be defects in him. One picture of his, in 
particular, drew my attention, which [ had not seen before. It is 
an addition to the Louvre, and makes up for many a flaw init. It 
is the * Adam and Eve in Paradise,” and it is all that Mr. Martin’s 
picture of that subject is not. It is a scene of sweetness and seelu- 
sion ‘ to eure all sadness but despair.’ There is the freshness of 
the first dawn of creation, immortal verdure, the luxuriant budding 
growth of unpruned Nature’s gifts, the stillness and the privacy, as 
if there were only those two beings in the world, made for each 
other, and with this world of beauty for the scene of their delights. 
It is a heaven descended upon earth, as if the finger of God had 
planted the garden with trees and fruits and flowers, and his hand 
had watered it! One fault only can be found by the eritical eye. 
Perhaps the scene is too flat. If the “ verdurous wall of Para- 
dise” had upreared itself behind our first parents, it would have 
closed them in more completely, and would have given effect 
to the blue hills that gleam enchantment in the distance. 
Opposite, “ in darkness visible,” hangs the famous landseape 
of the ‘ Deluge,’ by the same master-hand, a leaden weight on 
the walls, with the ark “ huding” on the distant flood, the sun la- 
bouring, wan and faint, up the sky, and the heavens, “ blind with 
rain,” pouring down their total cisterns on the weltering earth. 
Men and women and different animals are struggling with the wide- 
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spread desolation ; and trees, climbing the sides of rocks, seem pa- 
tiently awaiting it above. One would think Lord Byron had tran- 
scribed his admirable account of the deluge, in his ‘ Heaven and 
Earth,’ from this noble picture, which is in truth the very poetry of 
painting.” 

The following, too, will give pleasure to those who admire paint- 
ing, whether in colours or words: 

“ The Rembrandts keep their old places, and are as fine as ever, 
with their rich enamel, their thick lumps of colour, their startling 
gloom, and bold execution—their ear-rings, their gold chains, and 
fur-collars, on which one is disposed to lay furtive hands, so much 
have they the look of wealth and substantial use! The Vandykes 
are more light and airy than ever. ‘There is a whole heap of them ; 
and among the rest that charming portrait of an English lady with 
a little child, (as fine and true a compliment as was ever paid to 
the English female character,) sustained by sweetness and dignity, 
but with a mother’s anxious thoughts passing slightly across her 
serene brow. The ‘ Cardinal Bentivoglio’ (which I remember pro- 
curing especial permission to copy, and left untouched, because, 
after Titian’s portraits, there was a want of interest in Vandyke’s 
which I could not get over,) is not there.* But in the Dutch divi- 
sion, I found Weenix’s game, the battle-pieces of Wouvermans, 
and Ruysdael’s sparkling woods and waterfalls, without number. 
On these (I recollect as if it were yesterday) I used, after a hard 
day’s work, and having tasked my faculties to the utmost, to cast a 
mingled glance of surprise and pleasure, as the light gleamed upon 
them through the high casement, and to take leave of them with a 
non equidem invideo, miror magis.” 

From the Louvre we make a Neptunian bound to the Alps, to 
avoid quarrelling with Mr. Hazlitt’s querulous nonsensical animad- 
versions on French monkeyism ; animadversions completely unworthy 
of a man of so much acuteness and good sense as Mr. Hazlitt un- 
doubtedly is. Our readers will by no means regret this, as instead 
of impertinent witticisms on one of the greatest of modern nations, 
we shall extract a very splendid description of the passage of Mont 
Cenis, together with a short passage, conveying a very lively idea 
of the terror which books give rise to in the hearts of the Conti- 
nental despots : 

“ At midnight we found that we had gone only nine miles in 
five hours, as we had been climbing a gradual ascent from the 
time we set out, which was our first essay in mountain scenery, 
and gave us some idea of the scale of the country we were begin- 
ning to traverse. The heat became less insupportable as the noise 
and darkness subsided; and as the morning dawned, we were 





* It is at Florence. 
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anxious to remove that veil of uncertainty and prejudice which the 
obscurity of night throws over a number of passengers whom acei- 
dent has huddled -together in a stage coach. I think one seldom 
finds one’s-self set down in a party of this kind without a strong 
feeling of repugnance and distaste, and one seldom quits it at last 
without some degree of regret. It was the case in the present in- 
stance. At daybreak, the pleasant farms, the thatched cottages, 
and sloping valleys of Savoy attracted our notice, and I was struck 
with the resemblance to England (to some parts of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire in particular) a discovery which I imparted to my 
fellow-travellers with a more lively enthusiasm than it was re- 
ceived.” 

“ We were summoned from our tea and patriotic effusions to at- 
tend the Douane. It was striking to have to pass and repass the 
piquets of soldiers stationed as a guard on bridges across narrow 
mountain-streams that a child might leap over. After some slight 
dalliance with our great-coat pockets, and significant gestures as 
if we might or might not have things of value about us that we 
should not, we proceeded to the Custom-house. I had two trunks. 
One contained books. When it was unlocked, it was as if the lid 
‘of Pandora’s box flew open. There could not have been a more 
sudden start or expression of surprize, had it been filled with car- 
tridge-paper or gunpowder. Books were the corrosive sublimate 
that eat out despotism and priestcraft—tho artillery that battered 
down castle and dungeon walls—the ferrets that ferreted out 
abuses—the lynx-eyed guardians that tore off disguises—the scales 
that weighed right and wrong—the thumping make-weight thrown 
into the balance that made force and fraud, the sword and the cowl, 
kick the beam—the dread of knaves, the scoff of fools—the balm 
and the consolation of the human mind—the salt of the earth—the 
future rulers of the world! A box full of them was a contempt of 
the constituted authorities; and the names of mine were taken 
down with great care and secresy.” 

“‘ It was noon as we returned to the inn, and we first caught a 
full view of the Alps over a plashy meadow, some feathery trees, 
and the tops of the houses of the village in which we were. Tt was 
a magnificent sight, and, in truth, a new sensation. Their summits 
were bright with snow and with the mid-day sun; they did net 
seem to stand upon the earth, but to prop the sky ; they were at a 
considerable distance from us, and yet appeared just over our heads. 
The surprise seemed to take away our breath, and to lift us from 
our feet. It was drinking the empyrean. As we could not long retain 
possession of our two places in the interior, I proposed to our guide 
to exchange them for the cabriolet ; and, after some little chaffer- 
ing and candid representations of the outside passengers of the cold 
we should have to encounter, we were installed there, to our great 
satisfaction, and the no less contentment of those whom we suc- 
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ceeded. Indeed, I had no idea that we should be steeped in these 
icy valleys at three o’clock in the morning, or I might have hesi- 
tated. The view was cheering, the clear air refreshing, and I 
thought we should set off each morning about seven or eight. But 
it is part of the scavoir vivre in France, and one of the methods of 
adding to the agrémens of travelling, to set out three hours before 
daybreak in the depth of winter, and to stop two hours about noon, 
in order to arrive early in the evening. With all the disadvantages 
of preposterous hours, and of intense cold pouring into the cabriolet 
like water the two first mornings, I cannot say that I repented of 
my bargain. We had come a thousand miles to see the Alps for 
one thing, and we did see them in perfection, which we could not 
have done inside. The ascent, for some way, was striking and full 
of novelty ; but on turning a corner of the road we entered upon a 
narrow defile or rocky ledge, overlooking a steep valley under our 
feet, with a headlong turbid stream dashing down it, and spreading 
itself out into a more tranquil river below, a dark wood of innume- 
rable pine-trees, covering the side of the valley opposite, with 
broken crags, morasses, and green pilots of cultivated ground, or- 
chards, and quiet homesteads, on which the sun glanced its farewell 
rays through the openings of the mountains. On our left, a precipice 
of dark brown rocks of various shapes rose abruptly at our side, or 
hung threatening over the road, into which some of their huge 
fragments, loosened by the winter’s flaw, had fallen, and which 
men and mules were employed in removing—(the thundering crash 
had hardly yet subsided, as you looked up and saw the fleecy clouds 
sailing among the shattered cliffs, while another giant-mass seemed 
ready to quit its station in the sky)—and as the road wound along 
to the other extremity of this noble pass, between the beetling 
rocks and dark sloping pine-forests, frowning defiance at each 
other, you caught the azure sky, the snowy ridges of the moun- 
tains, and the peaked tops of the Grand Chartreuse, waving to the 
right in solitary state and air-clad brightness.—It was a scene 
dazzling, enchanting, and that staniped the long-cherished dreams 
of the imagination upon the senses, Between those four crystal 
peaks stood the ancient monastery of that name, hid from the sight, 
revealed to thought, halfway between earth and heaven, enshrined 
in its cerulean atmosphere, lifting the soul to its native home, and 
purifying it from mortal grossness. I cannot wonder at the pil- 
grimages that are made to it, its calm repose, its vows monastic. 
Life must there seem a noiseless dream ;—Death a near translation 
to the skies! Winter was even an advantage to this scene. The 
black forests, the dark sides of the rocks, gave additional and in- 
conceivable brightness to the glittering summits of the lofty moun- 
tains, and received a deeper tone and a more solemn gloom from 
them ; while in the open spaces the unvaried sheets of snow fatigue 
the eye, which requires the contrast of the green tints or luxuriant 
foliage of summer or of spring. This was more particularly per- 
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ceptible as the day closed, when the golden sunset streamed in vain 
over frozen valleys, that imbibed no richness from it, and repelled 
its smile from their polished marble surface. But in the more 
gloomy and desert regions, the difference is less remarkable between 
summer and winter, except in the beginning of spring, when the 
summits of the hoary rocks are covered with snow, and the clefts in 
their sides are filled with fragrant shrubs and flowers. I hope to 
see this miracle when I return.” 


“The coach shortly after overtook us. We descended a long 
and steep declivity, with the highest point of Mount Cenis on our 
left, and a lake to the right, like a landing-place for geese. Between 
the two was a low, white monastery, and the barrier where we had 
our passports inspected, and then went forward with only two stout 
horses and one rider. The snow on this side of the mountain was 
nearly gone. I supposed myself for some time nearly on level 
ground, till we came in view of several black chasms or steep ra- 
vines in the side of the mountain facing us, with water oozing from 
it, and saw through some galleries, that is, massy stone-pillars knit 
together by thick rails of strong timber, guarding the road-side, a 
perpendicular precipice below, and other galleries beyond, dimi- 
nished in a fairy perspective, and descending “ with cautious haste 
and giddy cunning,” and with innumerable windings and re-dupli- 
cations to an interminable depth and distance from the height where 
we were. The men and horses with curts, that were labouring up 
the path in the hollow below, showed like crows or flies. The road 
we had to pass was often immediately under that we were passing, 
and cut from the side of what was all but a precipice out of the 
solid rock by the broad, firm master-hand that traced and executed 
this mighty work. The share that art has in the scene is as appal- 
ling as the scene itself—the strong security against danger as sub- 
lime as the danger itself. Near the turning of one of the first gal- 
leries is a beautiful waterfall, which at this time was frozen into a 
sheet of green pendant ice—a magical transformation. Long after 
we continued to descend, now faster and now slower, and came at 
length to a small village at the bottom of a sweeping line of road, 
where the houses seemed like dove-cotes with the mountain’s back 
reared like a wall behind them, and which I thought the termination 
of our journey. But here the wonder and the greatness began : 
for, advancing through a grove of slender trees to another point of 
the road, we caught a new view of the lofty mountain to our left, 
It stood in front of us, with its head in the skies, covered with snow, 
and its bare sides stretching far away into a valley that yawned at 
its feet, and over which we seemed suspended in mid air. The 
height, the magnitude, the immoveableness of the objects, the wild 
contrast, the deep tones, the dance and play of the landseape from 
the change of our direction and the interposition of other striking 
objects, the continued recurrence of the same huge masses, like 
giants following us with unseen strides, stunned the sense like 
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blow, and yet gave the imagination strength to contend with a force 
that mocked it. Here immeasureable columns of reddish granite 
shelved from the mountain’s sides; here they were covered and 
stained with furze and other shrubs; here a chalky cliff showed a 
fir-grove climbing its tall sides, and that itself looked at a distance 
like a huge, branching pine-tree ; beyond was a dark, projecting 
knoll, or hilly promontory, that threatened to bound the perspective ; 
but, on drawing nearer to it, the cloudy vapour that shrouded it (as 
it were) retired, and opened another vista beyond, that, in its own 
unfathomed depth, and in the gradual obscurity of twilight, re- 
sembled the uncertain gloom of the back-ground of some fine pic- 
ture. At the bottom of this valley crept a sluggish stream, and a 
monastery or low castle stood upon its banks. The effect was al- 
together grander than I had any conception of. It was not the 
idea of height or elevation that was obtruded upon the mind and 
staggered it, but we seemed to be descending into the bowels of 
the earth—its foundations seemed to be laid bare to the centre ; 
and abyss after abyss, a vast, shadowy, interminable space, opened 
to receive us. We saw the building-up and frame-work of the 
world—its limbs, its ponderous masses, and mighty proportions, 
raised stage upon stage, and we might be said to have passed into 
an unknown sphere, and beyond mortal limits. As we rode down 
our winding, circuitous path, our baggage (which had been taken 
off) moved on before us ; a grey horse that had got loose from the 
stable followed it, and as we whirled round the different turnings in 
this rapid, mechanical flight, at the same rate and the same dis- 
tance from each other, there seemed something like witchcraft in 
the scene and in our progress through it. The moon had risen, and 
threw its gleams across the fading twilight ; the snowy tops of the 
mountains were blended with the clouds and stars ; their sides were 
shrouded in mysterious gloom, and it was not till we entered Susa, 
with its fine old draw-bridge and castellated walls, that we found 
ourselves on terra firma, or breathed common air again.” 

These passages are followed by others almost equally interesting 
on the continuation of the route after their descent into Italy ; but ona 
subject so frequently treated, there can be no need of many extracts, 
as little novelty can be possibly attained. We may observe in this 
place, that Mr. Hazlitt is somewhat better pleased with Italy than 
with France. Having crossed the Alps, he abates something of that 
peevishness which soured his disposition in the “ land of mirth and 
social ease ;” and therefore we may expect that, as far as his op- 
portunities allowed, he has described the Italians correctly. But 
perhaps it was less his object to see “ many towns,” and “ change 
of manners,” than to revel in the beauties of painting so abundantly 
spread before the traveller in the galleries of Italy. In criticising 
this branch of art, Mr. Hazlitt has all that fulness and fluency 
which practice and extensive knowledge generally bestow ; he seems 
to have carefully examined the principal productions of every 
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school ; to be familiar with the best pieces of the best masters ; 
and, which is more than all, he possesses the power of embodying 
his conceptions of a picture in language as brilliant as the painter's 
colours. With all this, however, he is often affected and coarse 
in his descriptions, condescending to use, in passionate criticisms on 
loveliness and beauty, terms which could hardly suggest themselves 
on any occasion to an elegant mind. He compares the rising bosom 
of Raphael’s Fornarina te dough in a baker’s oven; and this deli- 
cious simile seems to have risen to his fancy from the knowledge 
that Fornarina’s father was a baker. But having once made the 
discovery that a lady’s skin is something very much like dough, he 
is careful to make the most of the resemblance ; for observing at 
Rome some very pretty peasant-girls from the neighbouring villages, 
and wishing to render their beauty as palpable as possible to the 
reader’s fancy, he says: “ ‘They are universally admired at Rome. 
The English women that you see, though pretty, are pieces of 
dough to them.” Heaven help us on this side the Alps with our 
tramontane pieces of dough ! 

Being in Italy—in Florence—Mr. Hazlitt could scarcely avoid 
giving his opinion of the Medicean Venus ; but he had better have 
omitted it. The “ statue that enchants the world” would have 
gone on performing its office-without his praise, and will still do so 
in spite of his censure. His critique is full of contradiction. While 
he seems to be struggling to say something very original on so an- 
cient a subject, his ideas grow confused, he entangles himself with 
opposite desires, he says and unsays the same thing, and ends with 
giving us no notion whatever of the statue. We could not at first 
conceive how this should have happened to so passionate a lover of 
the arts; but, on looking back a little in the volume, we discovered 
a reason that was perfectly satisfactory—Mr. Hazlitt does not ad- 
mire sculpture at all; a truth which may be legitimately inferred 
from his own account of his feelings, p. 144: “ Statuary does not 
affect me like painting. I! am not, I allow, a fair judge, having paid 
a great deal more attention to the one than to the other. .... 
(ne reason why I prefer painting to sculpture is, that painting is 
more like Nature. It gives one entire and satisfactory views of an 
object at a particular moment of time, which sculpture never does. 
. .. A picture wants solidity, a statue wants colour. But we see 
the want of colour as a palpably glaring defect, and we do not see 
the want of solidity, the effects of which to the spectator are sup- 
plied by light and shadow. ... A fine picture resembles a real 
living man ; the finest statue in the world can only resemble a man 
turned to stone. The one is an image, the other a cold abstraction 
of Nature. It leaves out half the visible impression. There is, 
therefore, something a little shocking and repulsive in this art to 
the common eye that requires habit and study to reconcile us com- 
pletely to it, or to make it an object of enthusiastie devotion. It 
does not amalgamate kindly and at once with our previous percep- 
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tions and associations.” Let this be Mr. Hazlitt’s apology for what 
he has written of the Venus de Medici. 

We shall conclude our notice with the following description of 
the ruins and waterfall of Tivoli: 


“ Before leaving Rome, we went to Tivoli, of which so much has 
been said. The morning was bright and cloudless ; but a thick 
mist rose from the low, rank, marshy grounds of the Campagna, 
and enveloped a number of curious objects to the right and left, till 
we approached the sulphurous stream of Solfatara, which we could 
distinguish at some distance by its noise and smell, and which cross- 
ing the road like a blue ugly snake, infects the air in its hasty 
progress to the sea. The bituminous lake from which it springs is 
about a mile distant, and has the remains of an ancient temple on 
its borders. Farther on is a round brick tower, the tomb of the 
Plautian family, and Adrian’s villa glimmers with its vernal groves 
and nodding arches to the right.” 


“ Tivoli is an enchanting—a fairy spot. Its rocks, its grottoes, 
its temples, its waterfalls, and the rainbows reflected on them, 
answer to the description, and make a perfect play upon the ima- 
gination. Every object is light and fanciful, yet steeped in classic 
recollections. ‘The whole is a fine net-work—a rare assemblage of 
intricate and high-wrought beauties. To do justice to the scene 
would require the pen of Mr. Moore, minute and striking as it is, 
sportive yet romantic, displaying all the fascinations of seuse, and 
unfolding the mysteries of sentiment, 

‘ Where ail is strength below, and all above is grace,’— 
glittering like a sunbeam on the Sybil’s Temple at top, or darting 
on a rapid antithesis to the dark grotto of the God beneath, loading 
the prismatic spray with epithets, linking the meeting beauties on 
each side the abrupt yawning chasm by an alliteration, painting 
the flowers, pointing the rocks, passing the narrow bridge on a du- 
bious metaphor, and blending the natural and artificial, the modern 
and the antique, the simple and the quaint, the glimmer and the 
gloom, in an exquisite profusion of fluttering conceits. He would 
be able to describe it much better, with its tiny cascades and jagged 
precipices, than his friend Lord Byron has described the Fall of 
Terni, who makes it, without any reason, that I can find, tortuous, 
dark, and boiling like a witch’s cauldron. On the contrary, it is 
simple and majestic in its character, a clear mountain-stream that 
pours an uninterrupted, lengthened sheet of water over a precipice 
of eight hundred feet in perpendicular descent, and gracefully wind- 
ing its way to the channel beyond, while on one side the stained 
rock rises bare and stately the whole height, and on the other, the 
gradual green woods ascend, moistened by the ceaseless spray, 
and lulled by the roar of the waterfall, as the ear enjoys the sound 
of the famous poet’s verse.” 





COMMERCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PERSIA—PROPOSED UNION 
OF THE BLACK SEA WITH THE ATLANTIC. 


In our last Number (p. 205-6) we gave some curious extracts 
from a Petersburgh Journal, on the subject of the Commerce of 
Persia, and more especially of that large portion of it which passes 
through the provinces of Russia beyond the Caucasus. The extent 
of this trade is calculated greatly to surprise those who are not 
aware of the measures pursued by the late Emperor with the view 
of rendering that portion of his dominions the emporium of Western 
Asia. It is indeed far from being generally known that, in fur- 
therance of this great object, the most complete freedom of com- 
merce was guaranteed to these countries by an imperial ukase, 
bearing date so long ago as the 8th of October, 1821, and 
granting considerable facilities to such foreign merchants as might 
be disposed to avail themselves of its provisions. For this im- 
portant privilege, it is stated that the Georgian provinces were 
principally indebted to the Chevalier Gamba, who filled the station 
of French consul at Teflis, and by whose representations General 
Yermolof, the governor, who is represented as a spirited and en- 
lightened officer, was prevailed upon to lay the subject before the 
Emperor. The latter, whom we believe to have been as sincere in 
his wishes to ameliorate the physical condition of his own subjects, 
as in his dread of political innovation for the benefit of those of his 
allies, could not fail to appreciate a proposition, the probable re- 
sult of which would be the restoration, in some degree, of the 
ancient route of eastern commerce, as it existed under the Byzan- 
tine Emperors ; and the ukase was immediately granted. 


Of the degree and extent in which the privileges thus conferred 
have been exercised, it is singular that we should know so little. 
It will have been seen, from the very imperfect sketch of the Pe- 
tersburgh journalist above noticed, that the amount of the trade 
carried on by the Armenians between Teflis, Ghilan, and Tabriz, is 
estimated at 1,600,000 rubles : * and the following is the substance 
of a communication to the ¢ Annales de l’Industrie’ with regard to 
the manner in which Europeans have begun to javail themselves of 
the advantages held out to them. 


Our countrymen appear to have been the first to make use of 





* On referring to the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on Foreign Trade, in 1821, we find the whole amount of 
goods imported into Teflis in 1819, the last year for which the accounts could 
be obtained, stated at 471,261 rubles, and that of exports at 28,954. On this 
sum the duties collected amounted to 67,416 rubles. This estimate, of course, 
comprehends the entire province as well as its capital. 
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the new market which was thus thrown open; but no great degree 
of spirit was, in the first instance, manifested by the adventurers. 
So early as the first of January 1822, Mr. Alwood, of Odessa, (we 
give the English names according to the French orthography,) 
freighted for Redouté-Kalé, a small vessel of seventy tons burthen, 
drawing only four feet water, which entered the Copi on the 20th 
of the same month. ‘The cargo consisted of coffee, sugars, and rum ; 
to which were added plain and coloured cottons, woollen cloths, 
and metal goods, the refuse of his warehouse. An Englishman 
and an Italian were employed in the capacity of supereargoes, one 
of whom opened a shop in the bazar at Redouté-Kalé, while the 
other proceeded to establish a warehouse in Teflis. ‘This first ad- 
venture, most of the articles composing which were sold at a high 
rate of profit, was speedily followed by two others ; but in these 
the assortment of goods had been ordered with such want of intel- 
ligence, that they were found quite unsuitable to the country. Mr. 
Alwood subsequently removed the head of his establishment at 
Teflis, and appointed in his place a young Frenchman, who, at the 
period when this communication was written, had just arrived at 
Redouté-Kalé with a cargo, to all appearance, well adapted to the 
market, consisting of loaf-sugar, a small quantity of coffee and of 
rum, creaming champaigne, woollen cloths, coloured cottons, &c. 
This was to be followed up in a few weeks by another cargo, of the 
composition of which the writer was ignorant. 


Another English house at Odessa, that of Mr. Moberly, has also 
transmitted a cargo of loaf-sugar, the profitable sale of which will 
no doubt induce him to prosecute the trade in that article—a trade 
which, according to the Journal from which we quote, might become 
exclusively vested in the French merchants, if the shipments were 
made directly from Marseilles, and the sugars were all in small 
loaves, and equal in fineness to those of Hamburgh. It is further 
stated, that if sugars could be imported into Odessa at a moderate 
price, a very considerable export of that article would be required 
to meet the demands of the Persian market. Another Englishman, 
of the name of Frager, who made a stay of several weeks at Teflis 
in the course of last September, and who came from India by way 
of Twer, is also spoken of as being attached to a commercial house 
of great weight. In the meanwhile, a M. de l’Ecluse, who had pre- 
viously made sever!] adventures to Taganrog, fitted out a vessel 
for the coast of Circassia; but finding no market in that quarter, 
either for sale or purchase, he proceeded to Redouté-Kalé, in order 
to transport his goods to Teflis, where it was said to be his inten- 
tion to establish extensive commercial relations with Holland. ‘This 
circumstance is regarded by the French editor as an additional 
reason for calling upon his countrymen to take the lead in the 
formation of establishments in Georgia, and to profit by the ad- 
vantages which they possess in the relatively greater proximity of 
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their Mediterranean ports; in the high opinion entertained by the 
Persians and the nations of Upper Asia of the products of French 
industry ; in the facility with which the outward cargoes might be 
assorted for the Asiatic market ; and lastly, in the certainty of 
turning to the best advantage the goods which would be imported 
in return, such as silks, kids’ wool, cachemeres, &c. 

The attention of our continental neighbours appears to have been 
awakened to this subject by the return of the Chevalier Gamba 
(whom we have before mentioned as a leading instrument in the 
_ commercial emancipation of Georgia) to Paris, where he has exerted 
himself with much zeal and perseverance to impress upon the Mi- 
nistry and the mercantile community the value of the trade which 
he has been the means of opening to their enterprize. In the pro- 
secution of this object, he has, of course, met with considerable 
difficulties, the disfavour which naturally attaches, in a greater or 
less degree, to every new speculation, being, in the present instance, 
greatly enhanced by the almost total ignorance that prevails on the 
subject of the countries in which the proposed commerce is to be 
carried on. With the view of obviating this objection, M. Gamba 
has already published a translation of the Russian Official Map of 
the Provinces beyond the Caucasus, as laid down by the command 
of that Government in 1819, and has also announced for speedy 
publication, in two octavo volumes, a complete and detailed de- 
scription of those countries, as far as the interests of commerce are 
concerned. This work, in the opinion of the Baron de Férussac, 
(to whom we are indebted for a brief notice of this interesting topic 
in the ‘ Bulletin des Sciences Geographiques,’) cannot fail forcibly 
to attract the attention of mercantile men, and even of the Govern- 
ments of Europe, more particularly at a period when the wretched 
condition of the Levant, and the deterioration of the Turkish piastre, 
have almost annihilated commerce in that quarter. 


But there is another proposition which M. de Férussae has con- 
nected with this, and which, however dazzling at first sight, we 
cannot regard with so favourable an eye as that of this distinguished 
savant. ‘The proposition to which we allude involves no less than 
the gigantic project of connecting the Atlantic and the Black Sea 
by inland navigation across the centre of the entire continent of 
turope, a navigation of not less than 2000 miles in length, and 
passing successively through the territories of France, Baden, Wur- 
temburg, Bavaria, Austria, and Turkey. It is true that the exe- 
cution of such a plan, the mere rendering this communication navi- 
gable throughout its whole extent, would require no very extraor- 
dinary exertion of talent or expenditure of capital. The canal 
which is to unite the waters of the Seine with those of the Rhine 
is already proceeding with great activity, and a communication be- 
tween the latter river and the Danube might doubtless be effected, 
as M. de Feérussac anticipates, in the course of a very few years ; 
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thus completing the junction of the two seas by a navigable passage. 
Such a passage would, in its several parts, unquestionably offer great 
facilities for inland navigation, and be the medium of a very consi- 
derable traffic ; but we doubt whether it would be found advanta- 
geous for the transmission of merchandize from one extremity to 
the other. Independently of its great extent, and the length of 
time which must consequently be consumed in traversing so tedious 
a route, any one who will glance his eye along the map will perceive 
the great number of custom-houses through which such mer- 
chandize would have to pass, and the necessary, not to speak of 
the vexatious, delays to which it would thus be constantly sub- 
jected. It is not the best mode for any one country to avail itself 
of the benefits of an unrestricted commerce in another, to trans- 
mit the goods destined for its market through a course which 
must render them liable, before reaching their destination, to the 
scale of duties, light or heavy, simple or complicated, which may 
exist in half a dozen intervening countries. What might be their 
fate in descending the extreme portion of the Danube, through 
those unsettled provinces which enjoy the double benefits of Turk- 
ish supremacy and Russian protection (even supposing that they 
should have passed safe and undiminished through the hands of the 
myriads of custom-house officers, with whom, as every traveller in 
that country knows to his cost, Germany swarms) is also a ques- 
tion which ought to be satisfactorily answered before such a project 
is spoken of in the glowing terms in which it is depicted by the 
worthy Baron. 


It might farther be asked, what security we have for the conti- 
nuance of peace, without which it is obvious that this route, which 
is to exercise the most powerful “ influence on the nature and ex- 
tent of the commerce of Europe, on its politics, on its future rela- 
tions with Asia, and finally on the very existence of this most mag- 
nificent division of the world,” could not possibly be kept open ?# 
M. de Férussac indeed considers the formation of the proposed 
canal as a strong incentive to the preservation of peace, inasmuch 
as the numerous classes of inhabitants whe would profit by the 
traffic carried on, would become by that means deeply interested 
in the maintenance of general tranquillity. But this argument pre- 
supposes that governments are uniformly guided in their decisions 
by a consideration for the interests of the subject many. ‘To at- 
tempt seriously to refute such a proposition in this country, would 
indeed be sufficiently absurd ; on the continent, it would be too pre- 
posterous to be listened to with any command of countenance. 


It will be seen that the principal difficulties to be anticipated are 
those which arise from the evil passions and propensities of man ; 
but even supposing that every obstacle dependent on his will or 
eaprice could, by some sudden and magical change in his nature, 
be surmounted and overcome, it would still be absolutely necessary 
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to establish entrepdts at each extremity of the passage ; the small 
vessels of the canal being clearly incapable of navigating either the 
Atlantic or the Black Sea. The expenses of this double transship- 
ment at Havre, and at the mouth of the Danube, to those nations 
which are out of the proposed line, or of the reshipment at the latter 
point to those even which are contiguous to the navigation, would 
alone form a very heavy tax upon its commerce. This latter, how- 
ever, would be a minor consideration, and necessity might even 
render some of the more capital difficulties which we have above 
enumerated, tolerable, if there existed no better channel through 
which the object in view—namely, the prosecution of an extensive 
commerce between the west of Europe and the coasts of the Black 
Sea—could be obtained. But surely the Mediterranean affords a 
far more safe and convenient passage than such a canal, almost in 
the same proportion as it exceeds it inmagnitude. ‘To France, es- 
pecially, this route offers extraordinary facilities ; her excellent 
ports and her numerous marine giving her an ascendancy in that 
sea, with which it requires the most powerful exertions on the part 
of any other state to compete. The navigation of this immense 
canal, admirably connecting the two extreme points which it is de- 
sired to unite, is, moreover, perfectly free and uninterrupted through- 
out, and equally accessible to the ships of all nations, or at least 
of all who are capable of overawing the licensed corsairs of Algiers, 
the miserable pirates of the Levant, and the blood-thirsty tyrants 
of the Bosphorus. Were the obstacles opposed by these various 
classes of brigands once removed, a more safe, as well as expeditious 
route could scarcely be desired ; and it would be easy to show that 
the existence of these obstacles is entirely dependent on the will of 
the great powers of Europe ; who, instead of carefully watching, as 
M. de Férussac supposes, over the interests of their subjects, are 
almost incessantly occupied in devising the means of repressing any 
tendency to improvement in the mass of the population, and in dis- 
cussing petty points of pique and jealousy among themselves, to the 
exclusion of those important considerations which exercise the 
highest influence on the welfare of their states. 


There is also another route by which mueh of the commerce of 
Upper Asia is at present carried on; and although this is not imme- 
diately connected with the trade of the Black Sea, yet it is deserv- 
ing of mention as in some measure illustrative of the subject. The 
canals which have within the last few years been executed in Russia 
have at length, through the medium of the great rivers which in- 
tersect that country, opened a free communication between the 
Baltic and the Caspian; and Astrachan, Nishni, Novgorod, and St. 
Petersburg, have become the depots of a very important and in- 
creasing commerce. Some idea may be formed of the trade carried 
on by this route from the number of vessels of ail kinds, employed ou 
this live of canals, which arrived at St. Petersburg in the year 
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1821, from the opening of the navigation up to the 16th of Septem- 
ber. They amounted to no less than 5354; and of these 3367 
came from the Wolga. It may also be observed, that the use of 
steam is duly appreciated and greatly encouraged by the Russian 
Government. 4 

Under all these circumstances, it appears to be demonstrable 
that the inland communication proposed by M. de Férussae is nei- 
ther called for by any want of the means of commercial intercourse 
between the two extremities of its course, inasmuch as a more ample 
and far superior channel already exists ; nor is it capable of being 
thade effectual to that purpose, inasmuch as its navigation must al- 
ways depend on the caprices, and be rendered tedious and burthen- 
some by the cupidity, of the several governments through whose 
dominions it must of necessity pass. With respect to the opening 
pointed out for the extension of commercial transactions through 
the unrestricted parts of Georgia, it cannot be doubted that a large 
field has been opened in that quarter, by the liberal policy there 
pursued, for the cultivation of a trade, of which time alone, or the 
altered sentiments of the Russian Government, can fix the limits. 





AUTUMN. 


When Autumn to the greenwood comes 
And stains with gold the verdant leaf, 
The sweet birds tremble for their homes 
And seats of love, of date so brief. 


And, as the plundering winds invade 

With blustering breath each waving bough, 
The sacred forest’s solemn shade 

Shrinks, like a phantom, as they blow. 


And silver mists, like locust-clouds, 
With frosty teeth devour the green 
Lingering on Summer’s tattered shrouds, 
Like gold skies after sunset seen. 


And in the forest’s haunts remote 
Some lone bard stores his moral brain 
With images of change, and note 
Of all the wrecks of Summer’s reign ; 


Mourning the linnet’s citadel 

Razed from the sheltering branch on high, 
As wizard winds around foretel 

Her grave by Winter delving nigh ; 


Or watching, as we watch a friend 
Departing from us o’er the sea, 
Behind the hills the day descend 
By dull clouds skirted sordidly ; 


Then ’scaping from the gloomy night 
To the warm cottage rising near, 
And musing, by the taper bright, 

On all we owe the changefil year, 





RELIEF FOR THE DISTRESS OF IRELAND—EMIGRATION— 
CORN LAWS—AND COLONIZATION OF CANADA, 


Tue Report of the Parliamentary Committee on Emigration, 
which has recently been published, has given rise to much discussion 
in the public prints of the day, on the practicability of applying this 
remedy for the distress of the agricultural and manufacturing po- 
pulation of the kingdom generally, and of the starving millions of 
Ireland especially. Among other articles, marked by great acute- 
ness of perception and commanding powers of reasoning, may be 
mentioned, those written by the Editor of the ‘Globe,’ Mr. Coulson, 
and two letters which appeared in that paper, dated from Paris, 
under the signature T., and bearing internal evidence of being from 
the pen of one of the first political economists of the day, the pre- 
sent member for Ipswich, Colonel Torrens. From the extensive 
circulation of the Paper in which these articles appeared, there are 
few, of our English readers more especially, for whom it can be ne- 
cessary to revert to the arguments they contain. ‘The misery of 
the labouring population, which was assumed in them as a basis, can 
neither be denied nor even doubted by any one. The means pro- 
posed for their relief by an extensive plan of emigration, is as gene- 
rally admitted to be the best that could be adopted, and the ques- 
tions of the period, the mode, and the expense of such a measure, 
are all that appear to form subjects of difference among public 
men, to whatever party in the state they may belong. 

In a former Number of this Journal, (vol. v. p. 613.,) we intro- 
duced to its readers a Plan for the Relief of Ireland, from the pen 
of one of the most benevolent friends of the human race, Mr. James 
Cropper of Liverpool ; and we have now before us a letter written 
by an English gentleman in India, addressed to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, on the state of Ireland, and the general effects of colo- 
nization. The author, Mr, John Wheatley, was already known as a 
writer on Political Economy, before either Malthus, Ricardo, Say, 
Mill, Maculloch, or Colonel Torrens, had given their respective 
works to the world; and Mr. Wheatley having gone to India, in 
1822, to practise at the bar of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, his 
attention was drawn, at a very early period, to the state and condition 
of the country in which he had taken up his new abode. The result 
of his thoughts, inquiries, and conclusions on this subject, was 
given in a letter addressed to Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board 
of Control, demonstrating, as far as unanswerable argument could 
do, that the only mode by which the resources of India could be 
fully developed, and the state of that country advanced to what it 
ought to be under the auspices of the British Government, was by 
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permitting at once an unrestricted system of colonization. The 
greater portion of his Letter has been preserved in one of the ear- _ 
liest Numbers of this Work (vol. i. p. 275); but whether it ever 
drew any answer from the Right honourable President of the India 
Board, to whom it was personally addressed, and by whom it ought 
to have been examined as a subject of the highest interest and im- 
portance connected with his official duties and station, we have 
never heard. Mr. Wheatley’s first Letter, ‘* On the Colonization 
of India,” was addressed to Mr. Wynn, in June 1823. His second, 
“ Qn the Present State of Ireland,” was addressed to the Duke of 
Devonshire, at the close of the following year, 1824. From the 
circumstance of its being printed in Calcutta, and not republished 
in England, it has obtained no farther publicity here than through 
the most ungenerous attempts of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ to give a 
distorted view of one portion of its contents relating to India. It 
will be therefore new to nearly all our English readers ; and the 
present moment is perhaps more favourable for our noticing that 
portion of the Letter which relates to Emigration as the most effec- 
tual means of relieving the distresses of Ireland, than if it had been 
done at an earlier period when the subject had not yet attracted 
so large a share of public attention through the Report of the Par- 
liamentary Committee and the comments of the English Press. 


The author expresses his conviction that it is quite practicable 
to raise Ireland to even a higher state of prosperity than England ; 
to improve her cultivation to a greater degree, make her farmers 
richer, and her labouring poor better off than those of this country, 
on which the peasantry of Ireland now look with eyes of envy as 
their superiors in all the enjoyments that render life desirable. The 
principal feature of his plan for effecting these beneficial changes, 
is the introduction of what he would call “ the Devonshire system,” 
by consolidating the small farms into large agricultural establish- 
ments, and disposing of the present surplus population, which the 
existing system of small farming tends only to increase and perpetuate, 
through an extensive plan of emigration to the colonies of England. 
He foresees the objections that will be raised to the expense of doing 
this on a great seale (and any thing short of a complete relief from 
redundant population would be unworthy a national effort, and al- 
together ineffectual as a remedy) ; but contends that it would be 
attended with benefits worth purchasing at such a rate, and remove 
from the community much greater burthens of expense than it would 
entail. The extinction of the poor rates throughout the kingdom 
would be the first effect ; the removal of the competition between 
the English and Irish labourer by the annual irruptions of the lat- 
ter, would be the next; and the equal provision, by emigration, for 
the surplus population of England itself would be a third ; out of 
all which would arise a state of things admitted by all parties to 
be desirable, but which can never occur without some extensive 
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scheme of relief,—namely, such a proportion between the demand 
and supply of human labour, as to render poor laws unnecessary, 
and to give to all who are willing to labour the full measure of 
their reward. The expense of such a system of emigration, con- 

‘ducted upon a seale of grandeur suited to the importance of the 
object, he estimates at about four millions annually for a period of 
twenty years only, when the evil would be completely overcome ; in 
return for which there would be a saving of six millions annually in 
the extinction of the poor’s rates alone, besides a very great reduc- 
tion in the amount of the annual assessments with which the nation 
is now burthened. The details and calculations by which he arrives 
at this conclusion are as follow: 


“ By the public returns, the whole population of Ireland, agri- 
cultural and magufacturing together, though it is almost all agri- 
cultural, amounts to 7,000,000. As there are 21,000,000 of acres, 
this allows no more than three acres for each individual. The 
agricultural population of England is four millions, and the number 
of her acres 33,000,000. ‘This allows eight acres to each individual. 
To make the agricultural population of Ireland better off than that 
of England, it is necessary that there should be more acres to each 
individual than is the case in England, in order that the produce 
which is to be divided among them may be so much more; and 
therefore I will say, that she shall have ten acres to each head of 
population, instead of eight. ‘The surface of Ireland containing no 
more than 21,000,000 of acres, her agricultural population, accord- 
ing to this proportion between acres and numbers, cannot consist of 
more than 2,000,000. I will add another million for the population 
of the towns. For the purpose therefore of raising Ireland to a 
higher state of prosperity than England, it will be neeessary to re- 
duce her population from 7,000,000 to 3,000,000. 


“To send out a colony of 4,000,000 of people, and establish 
them in the back settlements of Canada, appears, at first view, and 
in these times, so extravagant a design, that the mind can with dif- 
ficulty be brought to entertain it as a serious proposition, notwith- 
standing that many a colony to a larger amount was sent out by Rome 
in times of old, and notwithstanding that many a more numerous tribe 
of Goths and Huns unfortunately spread themselves over the south of 
Europe during the decline and fall of the Roman empire. But we 
need not ¢o back to such distant periods. Our own times unhappily 
afford but too faithful an example of extended emigrations. Before 
the eloquence of Wilberforce drew forth the tears of Britain for the 
miseries of Africa, 60,000 negroes were annually transported from 
the coast of Guinea across the Atlantic.* But what private wealth 
effected in a bad cause, public wealth may surely effect in a good 
one ; and when the subject comes to be more closely inquired into, 





* See Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 311. 
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the difficulty of moving so large a proportion of the Irish poor will 
not appear of so appalling a nature. 

Twill assume, that 200,000 may be sent out every year, till the 
exportation of the whole four millions be completed, which at this 
rate will comprise a period of twenty years. ‘The number which 
Government will have in its pay while the system is in action, will 
depend on the number of years for which maintenance is to be al- 
lowed. Mr. Howison, whose work on this subject is well worthy of 
being consulted, thinks that it is not necessary to provide mainte- 
nance for a settler for more than the first year: but this seems to 
me to be much too short a period. In the emigration of so large 
a body of people, the majority must consist of children, as by di- 
viding the whole population of a country into families, each family, 
on the average, will be found to consist of five—a father, mother, 
and three children. Though, therefore, it may not be necessary 
to provide maintenance for an adult beyond the first year, yet this 
cannot be the case with children; and as the utmost liberality 
should be manifested by Government in the prosecution of the sys- 
tem, it is better, in calculating the expense, to make provision for 
as long a maintenance as the state of circumstances can possiby war- 
rant, as it will at least be requisite to give the civil authorities the 
power of extending the aid of Government, in all cases where a due 
necessity existed. If provision, then, were made for five years’ 
maintenance instead of one (and beyond this perhaps no one would 
wish the support of Government to be prolonged,) there can never 
be more than a million of people in pay at the same time ; and great 
as this number may appear, it is 200,000 less than the number of 
soldiers and sailors in the pay of Government, at the same time, 
during the last war. From the abundance and cheapness of Indian 
corn in Canada, if my information be not incorrect, it is practicable 
for an individual to purchase a snficiency for mere sustenance for 
a penny a day ; and it is therefore possible to supply a family, con- 
sisting of five persons, with the bare necessaries of life for three 
shillings a week. After the first year, the labour of the family, if 
not productive enough to provide a competent maintenance, will 
certainly turn to account ; and therefore, if each family received 
five shillings a week, instead of three, over and above what its labour 
produced, there can be little doubt that this sum would be sufficient 
to furnish what additional comforts were required. The whole 
expense, therefore, for the subsistence of the colony would be 
2,625,000/. a year. To transport 200,000 people annually from 
Ireland to America would keep sixty or seventy thousand tons of 
shipping in constant employment, which, at 7/. a ton, will carry up 
the 2,625,000/. to 3,000,000/. If another million be added for the 
support of the various civil establishments for conducting the system, 
and for the purchase of stores, clothing, and implements of hus- 
bandry, in the first instance, the whole expense would be about 
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four millions a year ; but the first and last five years of the twenty 
would be considerabiy less, as the numbers to be maintained would 
be so much less. 


“ T have thus run up the estimate to as high a point as I could, 
supposing the large farm system to be prosecuted to such an extent 
as to raise the agricultural population of Ireland to a higher degree 
of prosperity than that of England. But there may be many who 
may think that if the population of Ireland were rediiced from seven 
millions to five, making the agricultural population four millions in- 
stead of two, and allowing five acres for each individual belonging 
to the land instead of ten, which is the proportion of almost every 
nation in Europe, except England, the reduction would be sufficient ; 
and there may be some also, who may think that no more than one 
year’s provision should be allowed to the settlers instead of five. 
If the system were conducted on this footing, there would be an 
annual emigration of only 100,000 persons instead of 200,000, and 
their maintenance and conveyance would be no more than 500,000/, 
a year instead of 3,000,000/. ; and if 500,000/. more were allowed 
for the civil authorities and charge of outfit, the whole expense 
would be no more than 1,000,000/. a year instead of four. 


* Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.’ 


But unless the system were prosecuted on a sufficient seale to raise 
the agricultural population of Ireland to tn equal prosperity with 
that of England, the annual emigrations to England would continue, 
and the poor rates would never become extinet. It therefore ap- 
pears to be the wisest course to conduct the system on the most 
liberal and extended plan, till its action ceases of its own accord, 
by the prosperity it gives rise to—till the wages of labour are ad- 
vanced sufficiently high in Ireland to induce the labourer to prefer 
his own homestead and country to all that is proffered him else- 
where.” 


On the data of these calculations, much difference of opinion may 
exist, without such differences at all affecting the great principle 
contended for. ‘That there is, both in England and in Ireland, a 
greater number of human beings than, according to the existing 
system of things, can be furnished with sufficient sustenance, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, is a fact which no one disputes. There is no ac- 
tual deficiency of corn, or cloth, or dwellings ; for whoever possesses 
money may have whatever portion he may desire of either. But 
the people have only their labour to give in exchange for money ; 
and therefore when the supply of their labour is greater than the 
demand for it, they cannot obtain money ; and being destitute of 
this, the rich holders of the corn, the cloth, and the dwellings, see 
them houseless, naked, and starving, without offering them any 
relief, though the warehouses bend under the weight of unconsumed 
grain, the shops are stocked with unsaleable cloth, and houses 
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remain untenanted for years in succession! As long as the system 

of individual property exists, this unwillingness to part with any 

portion of what a man may possess (whether he needs it for his own 

use or not) without having an equivalent in return, will no doubt 

continue. All that can be divided by tangible bounds, and marked 

with signs by which it can be identified, will be preserved as pro- 
perty, by some one man, who will suffer no others to partake of its 
enjoyment, but at the highest price which the state of society around 

him will enable him to obtain. It is only that which cannot be so 
divided and identified that men allow each other to enjoy without 
the jealousy with which they regard individual property. The 
ocean, beyond certain measurable limits from the shores of the 
countries seated on its margin, belongs to no one ; though Great 
Britain at one time most absurdly affected a sovereignity over its 
trackless and divisionless waters. The air which floats freely over 
the earth and sea, and which no man can enchain for his own es- 
pecial and exclusive pleasure, is likewise free to the enjoyment of 
all. Not that the ocean and the air are without value, and on that 
account held to be useless as property. Without the one, inter- 
course between distant nations would become almost impracticable ; 
without the other, life itself would become extinct. It is only be- 
cause men cannot seize for themselves certain portions of each, and 
hedge them in as they do certain portions of the earth’s surface for 
fields and gardens, that they permit their fellow-men to enjoy 
them incommon. A bay, a harbour, a creek, or a ferry, are made 
individual property, often as productive as land. And the atmo- 
sphere would be the same, were it possible for the rich to confine 
and use it to the same productive ends as they do the water and 
the earth. 

But there is no good reason why the surface of the earth should 
be made individual property, any more than the surface of the 
ocean, the rain that falls from heaven, the sunshine that dries it up, 
or the air in which we move and breathe: nor, supposing the land 
to be divested of all individuality of property, can we imagine any 
greater degree of inconvenience to be felt by the mass of the people 
than is now experienced by them from their common participation 
in the common property of the sea and air. Supposing a perfect 
form of government to be established, we conceive it would be best 
that the whole surface of the country, whether in land or water, 
should belong to the nation, or the state, and that individuals should 
merely be permitted to rent whatever portion they desired, whether 
a farm of 100,000 acres, or a garden of one, on such length of lease 
as would give them an interest in improving, and security in enjoying, 
the produce of their own labour ; while the rental of the kingdom, 
at the lowest rate of computation at which it has ever stood, when 
the property of individuals would of itself furnish a splendid re- 
venue, without inconvenience to any man, without unequal pressure 
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on particular classes, and sufficient in amount not merely to fulfil 
all the great duties which a government owes to the people in pro- 
tection and defence ; but sufficient to carry internal improvement 
to a degree never yet witnessed in any country under the sun. This, 
however, is not likely to happen soon: and society being at present 
so constituted, as that one portion may be dying of actual starva- 
tion, while another portion has abundance of all it can desire, and 
a third is in possession of ten times more than it can possibly con- 
sume ; the question is, since those possessing the surplus (though 
to them in many cases useless) will not voluntarily give any part of 
it to those dying of want, without receiving from their starving 
fellows that which they have not to offer—money; what can be 
done to place the suffering people, whose labour is not needed in 
the one country, and who cannot therefore procure food, though it 
is in abundance, in the best way of obtaining subsistence by their 
labour in another ? 

Not only do the untutored feelings of human nature, but those 
inculeated by religion and education, teach us that it is not de- 
sirable to see human beings perishing for want of food. And the 
general adoption of poor laws, as well as the existence of innume- 
rable public institutions in every part of the kingdom, show that we 
recognise and attempt to act on the maxim, that when any one 
class of the community happens to be deficient in the means of sub- 
sistence, the classes who are not so deficient should assist their 
suffering fellows. Supposing, therefore, the plan of removing the 
surplus part of the population from certain quarters of our great 
national estate—England and Ireland,—where their labour is not 
needed, to certain other quarters of the same estate, New Holland 
and Canada, where their labour is in request, and thus putting 
them in the way of obtaining food and happiness,—supposing, we 
say, that this good were to be purchased by a very large cost on 
the part of those not themselves subject to the distress, it would be 
a useful application of either individual or national wealth to effect 
it. But we know that it must be, not a losing, but a gaining specula- 
tion: not a costly, but an economical, and even profitable adven- 
ture. As it is, the large portion of the community, who are them- 
selves destitute of all means of procuring subsistence, do live, and, 
as long as they exist, must and will live on the wealth and means 
of others. To some, support is given by the parish rates; to 
others, by national grants ; to others, by voluntary contributions ; 
and the remnant, that may be excluded from all share in either, 
help themselves by begging, by pilfering, by open outrage, or by 
nightly plunder, in which course they destroy much more than they 
consume, and cause this to be the most expensive of all the modes 
of supplying their wants. ‘This actual maintenance of a vast pauper 
population goes on, too, in a country, where the earth, being already 
highly cultivated, and foreign corn excluded, the cost of feeding 
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even the wretched beings who linger on the public bounty is in- 
finitely greater than a comfortable subsistence would cost in other 
countries. It is clear, then, that supposing the suffering people to 
be regarded with no feeling of compassion by their happier fellows, 
but to be considered as so many wild animals feeding on the produce 
of the land—it is clear that it must be a saving of expense to remove 
them to a country where there would be grass for them to eat, at a 
cheap rate of pasturage, rather than suffer them to continue feeding 
here at a double or treble cost. 


There are only three modes of disposing of a surplus population 
already in existence: either by furnishing them with labour and 
food in the country in which they live; by vemoving them to some 
other country where their wants may be supplied ; or shooting them, 
to avoid farther trouble. Quiet and unresisting starvation is what 
cannot be expected. Now the first appears to be impracticable at 
present, because the people are said to have laboured already too 
much ; and there is nothing which capitalists can employ them to 
make or produce, which offers any hope of profit, or even sale. 
The last is not an easy matter, supposing all scruples of humanity 
and justice to be silenced ; so that the second remains as the only 
one which is practicable ; and this happens also to be profitable to 
both parties, agreeable to those about to be removed, since they 
are to pass from want to plenty, and beneficial to those removing 
them, since these are also to be relieved from the enormous cost of 
maintaining a useless aud unproductive mass of idle and discontented 
paupers. 


As to the objection which has been raised to this scheme, that if 
you remove the surplus population now, in a few years more the 
space left by them will be again filled up, it is something like per- 
suading an individual not to refresh himself by washing his body, 
or shaving his beard, as the dirt and the hair are sure to come again 
in a short time after they are removed. Until the measure of the 
earth is much fuller than it is at present, there will be no need of 
alarm on that head. If, indeed, any after surplus population could 
neither be checked in its growth, nor relieved by the same process 
of emigration, then there might be some colourable pretence for 
hesitating as to the adoption of the present plan of relief. But, 
since both these correctives would be equally practicable, the ob- 
jection is too weak to be entertained for a moment. 


After a few pages on the vast advantages that would result to 
Ireland itself from the draining of its bogs, which it appears occupy 
5,000,000 of acres, or one entire quarter of the kingdom! a 
measure which the author conceives would be productive of an ac- 
tual profit to the capitalists or the Government that might drain 
them, to the extent of 5,000,000/. a year in estimating the agricul- 
tural surplus produce at only a pound for each acre, he enters upon 
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a consideration of the superiority of the large,to the small farm 


system : 

“ The advantages of a large farm system over a small one will be 
sufficiently manifest from a comparative view of the state of the 
country under the influence of each. If the whole of Ireland were 
divided into potatoe gardens of two acres each, with a family to each 
garden, the kingdom being 20,000,000 of acres, and each family 
consisting of five persons, there would be a nation of fifty millions 
of people living on the roots of the earth, with no habitations above 
a hut—without clothing, without furniture, and without any means 
of saving a single family from the doom of pauperism, to which all 
alike would be condemned, and therefore without any possibility of 
having a body of noblemen, a body of country gentlemen, or a body 
of farmers, as component parts of her social system. ‘There could 
be no manufacturing towns ; for as all that was raised would be re- 
quired for the bare sustenance of the family that raised it, not a 
potatoe could be spared as surplus produce, to purchase a bed, a 
chair, a table, a plate, a pair of shoes, a hat, or any one material 
which manufacturing towns supply, and therefore none could exist. 
There could be no revenue, as there could be nothing out of which 
a revenue could be paid. Not only would every potatoe be wanted, 
but more would be wanted than could possibly be raised to maintain 
the progressive increase of population, which such a division of the 
land and such a cabin system would necessarily occasion ; and there- 
fore famine, with all its horrors, would regularly ensue, as it now 
does, at short and stated intervals, to take off the superfluous 


numbers. 

“ But if, on the other hand, the whole of Ireland were divided into 
estates of four and five thousand acres each, a few consisting ofa larger 
portion of territory for the support of the nobility, and into farms of 
four and five hundred acres each, without a single potatoe garden 
in the whole kingdom—the labouring poor, from not exceeding their 
just number, being sufficiently well paid to afford to live on wheaten 
bread and meat—the agricultural population of Ireland would be 
richer than the agricultural population of England, or any other 
nation, as there would be more produce and less population to share 
it, than in any other part of the world ; the farms of England even 
not reaching the average size of four and five hundred acres. There 
would then be a rich order of nobility, a rich order of country gen- 
tlemen, a proud, high-minded unfawning race of farmers (which is 
far from being the case at present,) and a body of labourers well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed. Instead of a poorly cultivated 
country—‘ et lamentahile regnum’—whose ragged aspect spoke 
volumes of wretchedness, the whole face of the island— Gaza 
letus agresti’—would be covered with substantial farm houses, 
and buildings that proclaimed the ease and comfort of the owners ; 
while here and there a sequestered spot would betray the snug, 
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warm, and well-sheltered cottage of the contented labourer, ‘ look- 
ing tranquillity.’ Every thing would have the appearance of health, 
vigour and freshness, and everywhere would be seen happy faces 
and happy firesides, where disaffection and rebellion, save under an 
insupportable tyranny that justified them, would never find entrance. 
Then indeed might Ireland boast of the perennial green of her 
Elysian fields, where spring ever reigns and happiness never dies, 
* Locos letos, et amezna vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas.’ 
And then might she, with more semblance of truth than that of 
‘ Araby the blessed,’ be sung the ‘ Emerald Isle,’ the bright gem of 
the ocean, sparkling with life, joy, and gratitude, for the blessings 
she enjoyed. So great is the difference which a large or small farm 
system creates in the prosperity or misery of a country !” 


The question of the disposal of the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land is next discussed ; and the author enters deeply into the in- 
quiry of how far the establishment of manufacturing towns in the 
country itself is necessary to its prosperity. His reasonings are 
long, and his illustrations copious; but to us they appear to prove 
satisfactorily that, under a wise system of rule, so far from the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests being opposed, as they are 
generally considered to be, they are mutually and reciprocally ad- 
vantageous to each other: that in proportion as manufactures 
flourish so will corn be required to feed the manufacturers ; and in 
proportion as agricultural produce can be raised, so there will al- 
ways be abundance of manufactures to be given in exchange for it. 
He shows, too, that it must be for the advantage of the whole 
community that each separate class of articles should be produced 
where the local advantages most favour the one or the other: that 
the manufacturing towns are best placed in England, where the 
metals and minerals, rivers and canals, are at hand, and the agri- 
cultural districts best planted in Ireland, where soil and climate are 
alike favourable to the most successful harvests. Upon the same 
principles he regards the personal presence or absence of the great 
landholders from their estates as of little importance ; and as far 
as consumption of produce is affected by it, the difference is cer- 
tainly insignificant, though there are moral effects which residence 
would produce that the author seems to have overlooked. He il- 
lustrates his position that the prosperity of an agricultural country 
requires for its support neither manufacturing towns nor noblemen’s 
residences, by adverting to the fact, that that part of England known 
by the name of the Bedford Level, as well as the low and fenny 
lands of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, are among the 
most highly-cultivated portions of the country, and peopled with 
more opulent farmers, and fewer paupers, than any part of England, 
though there is not a manufacturing town nor a nobleman’s seat in the 
neighbourhood : the whole district consisting of large farms, with 
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excellent farm-houses and farm-buildings, among which not a weed 
of poverty is to be seen. It is sufficient for the agriculturists of 
this district that they find a market in London, or even more dis- 
tant towns, for the produce of their lands ; and inJike manner all 
the agricultural produce of Ireland might find markets in England 
without the necessity of creating new sources of consumption there. 
The author adds : 

“ But though the prosperity of the Irish farmer is totally inde- 
pendent of the creation of manufactnring towns in Ireland, or the 
residence of landlords, yet I by no means wish to contend, that on 
this account there should be no manufacturing towns, and no resi- 
dent landlords. On the contrary, there could be no order, stability, 
and good government without them; but in proportion as the large 
farm system was established, as the ‘ latis otia fundis’ gave new 
pleasures to the country, and the general aspect became more at- 
tractive by the appearance of wealth and comfort which this system 
would diffuse, landlords would be Jess desirous of quitting their 
homes, and seeking happiness elsewhere. It is by the scourge with 
which Ireland is so cruelly visited, of the small farm system, that 
they are driven into exile. But remove the cause, and the effect 
will cease. Let but the large farm system prevail, and the country 
indicate a settled state of repose and contentment, and there will 
be but little reason to complain of the evils which the absence of 
landlords is supposed to occasion. And in proportion, too, as the 
agricultural surplus became larger, a greater quantity would neces- 
sarily find its way to the manufacturing towns than is now the case, 
as there are various articles of apparel and furniture, and various 
implements of husbandry, that could be made at a cheaper rate on 
the spot, than they could be imported from England ; and therefore 
the manufacturing towns would be so much the richer. But still, 
from the general superiority of English manufactures, the main re- 
liance of the Irish farmer would continue to be, as it now is, on the 
English market.” 

“‘ In order to place the poor of Ireland on the same footing with 
the poor of England, their numbers must be limited to the same pro- 
portion as in England, which will necessarily cause their wages to 
be raised to the same rate ; and then better food, better clothing, 
better cottages, and better furniture, will follow of course. Limit 
their numbers still more, and their prosperity will be greater than 
that of the English poor. But during the last century, the potatoe- 
garden system has made their condition so much worse, that misery, 
famine, disaffection, and rebellion, have followed each other in as 
regular and successive rotation, every five years, as turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, in the new agricultural system of England ; and 
this rotation will last while Ireland lasts, unless’ this system be 
abandoned, as every five years the number of people will exceed 
what the roots of the earth, which they live upon, can sustain, and 
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make the rotation inevitable. Without the total abolition, there- 
fore, of this generative system, the sentence of everlasting poverty 
is passed upon Ireland never to be rescinded. 

* Puctus et ultrices posuere cubilia cure, 

Pallentesque habitant morbi, tristisque senectus, 

Et metus, et malesuada fames, et turpis egestas, 

Terribiles visu forme, lethumque laborque.’ 

“ If this reasoning be correct, no policy that does not lead to the 
increase of food, or decrease of population, can be of the slightest 
benefit to Ireland. It is therefore by this standard that every mea- 
sure fer her relief should be tried. If it will abolish the potatoe- 
garden system, if it will add to produce, or take away from popula- 
tion, it is good ; if it will not, it is good for nothing. There is no 
possibility of bettering the condition of the poor of any country 
without giving them more than they already possess ; but there are 
no means whatever of giving them more, without increasing produce, 
or lessening population. In proposing measures, therefore, for the 
relief of Ireland, it should always be inquired, will they lead to one 
of these results ? If they will do neither, they can have no tendency 
to give the poor more than they already have ; and therefore their 
condition, notwithstanding the measure, must continue the same.” 


Into the discussion of the Corn Laws, which follows this, we do 
not think it necessary here to enter. All parties in England seem 
to be fully convinced of their absurdity and injustice—their absur- 
dity in not at all effecting the end for which they were instituted, 
and are still professedly maintained, that of supporting the national 
greatness and welfare; and their injustice in keeping back the 
whole nation in its career of competition with others, without bene- 
fiting the small section of the community through whose mistaken 
and misdirected influence they are alone maintained. It is with 
reference principally to the exclusion of the corn of our own pos- 
sessions that the author speaks, and especially that of Canada; 
and certaiply any thing so childish in the way of legislation would 
be difficult to believe, did we not witness it with our own eyes. If 
a decree were to go forth commanding the inhabitants of each of 
the counties in England to live on its own produce—the people of 
Durham on their lead and coal, the people of Kent on their hops, 
the people of Cornwall on their tin and copper, the people of Staf- 
fordshire on their pottery-clay, the people of Leicestershire on their 
mutton, and the people of Norfolk on their corn, but strictly pro- 
hibiting, under the heaviest duties, any one county from sending its 
surplus food to exchange for something else of which they had but 
a seanty supply, though produced in abundance in some other county 
or parish—the whole nation would be up in arms, and all parties 


_would feel themselves aggrieved. And yet such a decree would 


not be at all more foolish or more unjust than that which prevents 
the East Indian from sending his sugar, the New Hollander from 
sending his wool, the Cape settler from sending his wine, or the 
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Canadian his corn to England, free of all duty whatever, to exchange 
for some other praduce of the same great estate. It was the con- 
sideration of the vast wealth which arises from the unfettered in- 
tercourse of nations and provinces that induced the author to say, 
in which we entirely concur, that, 


“ In consequence of the little that is known of the means by which 
a nation becomes rich, so little is known of the real advantage of 
colonies, and of the immense wealth they are capable of bestowing 
on the mother country, that our foreign dependencies are commonly 
held to be unprofitable and troublesome appendages, scarcely worth 
the charge of keeping. But I shall endeavour to show, that under 
a different code of laws from those which now obtain, the foreign 
possessions of England may be made to pour into her ports so rich 
a produce, as to raise her to a higher degree of wealth and power 
than was ever yet attained by any other country.” 


The writer reverts to the consideration of the now exploded 
theory of the balance of trade, according to which it was contended, 
that when we sent away from the country more than we brought 
back in return for it, we were in the most flourishing condition ; 
our prosperity increasing in proportion as our exports exceeded 
our imports! This notion was thought by Lord Liverpool “ so self- 
evident as to require no proof and admit of no question,” and 
soon afterwards the same nobleman attributed the starving con- 
dition of the population and the general distress of the country to 
an over-production of corn! Well, indeed, may reflecting indi- 
viduals pause before they place implicit faith in the wisdom of our 
ancestors, when we see noblemen of our own day, filling the highest 
offices of the state, giving utterance to such doctrines as these. It 
will be but justice to Mr. Wheatley to repeat, in his own words, the 
manner in which he, at the time of its highest popularity, endeavoured 
to oppose this then fashionable doctrine : 


“ The theory, which I have endeavoured to set up in its stead, 
is,—that the wealth of a nation consists in the produce of its land, 
and the produce of its towns, or its corn and manufactures ; that 
the produce of its land is necessarily limited by the bounds of ter- 
ritory ; but, as towns produce in proportion to the supply of food 
they receive, that the produce of its towns is unlimited, and may 
not only be equal to all the surplus corn that is raised at home, but 
to all that is brought in from abroad, and may go on increasing to 
any extent to which an increase in the quantity that is grown at 
home, or the quantity brought in from abroad, can carry it. 

“ But as towns can only produce in proportion to the sepply of food 
they receive, as the extent of their produce entirely depends on the 
extent of the corn brought in, the manufactured produce of a country 
can never be greater than its agricaltural surplus, unless foreign corn 
be admitted to make it so. All increase of wealth, therefore, 
beyond what the home supply of corn can give rise to, necessarily 
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depends on the introduction of foreign corn; for if all the land be- 
longing to a nation, that can be brought into cultivation, is already 
cultivated, and all the corn that can be raised is raised, no addi- 
tion can be made to its wealth, either by its corn or its manufactures, 
without letting in foreign corn; for as there can be no increase of 
manufactures without an increase of manufacturers, if the existing 
body be all that the home supply of corn can feed, and no foreign 
corn is admitted to give sustenance to a supernumerary body, all the 
manufactures that can be raised will be raised, and corn and.ma- 
nufactures will both be brought to a fixed quantity ; and, as a limit 
will thus be put to the production of both, a limit will at once be 
put to the wealth of the nation. If, therefore, the wealth of a na- 
tion, that grows all the corn that it can grow, is to be augmented, 
it can only be augmented by bringing in foreign corn to maintain 
an additional body of manufacturers beyond what its own agricul- 
tural surplus can do; and in proportion as this body adds to its 
manufactures, it will add to its wealth. No nation ever yet became 
rich, or could become rich, beyond the point to which its own sur- 
plus corn could elevate it, in any other way than this, than by letting 
in foreign corn to increase the productive power, the wealth, and 
population of its towns. 

“ This theory, therefore, is in direct opposition to our corn laws, 
which go on the principle, that every nation can grow corn enough 
for its consumption ; and therefore, by the exclusion of foreign corn, 
they at once set a limit to the number of manufacturers, and 
therefore set a limit to the wealth of the nation. But as the 
agricultural surplus of foreign countries comprises many other kinds 
of sustenance as well as corn, such as tea, coffee, sugar, rice, wine, 
fruits, &c., any increase of which will cause the same relative in- 
crease of manufactures as an addition of so much corn, these veins 
of wealth in the great mine of the world may still be followed, as 
there is no prohibition to their inlet ; but as corn is the main staff 
of life, its admission is much more material than that of any other 
produce. 

“ The corn laws, therefore, by shutting out foreign corn, are the 
great bar to the increase of the wealth and power of England ; as 
it is on the improvement of our foreign dependencies, and the free 
admission of the vast quantity of corn they are capable of raising, 
as well as every other kind of agricultural produce, that her future 
greatness entirely depends. There is, then, but little use in discus- 
sing by what means Canada is to become a great contributory power 
to the wealth of England, if the means by which she is to become 
so are to be rejected, as it is only by the copious granaries of corn 
that she will be capable of emptying into the store-houses of our 
manufacturing towns, that she can contribute to our wealth. 

“ Unless, therefore, the future greatness of England is to be a 
visionary dream, it is necessary to endeavour to remove the preju- 
dices of the country gentlemen on this subject, in the first instance, 
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in order that our corn laws may undergo the revision that is required 
to give rise to her greatness.” 


The writer conceives that the prevailing notions respecting the 
proportionate pressure of taxation in England and France are 
erroneous, and attributes greater evils to the system of equal inhe- 
ritances in the latter event than seems borne out by the evidence. 
If, indeed, when large estates were left to be divided among a 
great number, it necessarily followed that actual division of the 
estate into small parcels should take place, such division and sub- 
division would be injurious to the general wealth of the country. 
But as long as a large farm is more productive in a whole than in 
parts, it is likely to continue in the hands of one person by a sale 
of the other portions to the holder of it, or by some arrangement 
for the division of profits. When a ship, a mine, or a house, are 
left among many children equally, each one does not insist on his 
portion apart. The property remains whole, for it cannot be so 
advantageously used otherwise, and all submit to an arrangement 
which is evidently for the common good. We see no reason why 
the same principle should not keep farms also in that proportion of 
size and state of completeness, which experience would point out as 
most productive of advantage to its owners. ‘The writer appears 
to us much more correct in what follows: 


“ There is no truth of so much importance in the whole science 
of political economy as the principle, that an increase of corn is an 
increase of manufactures, as it is upon this truth that the increasing 
wealth of nations entirely depends. When on a supply of foreign 
corn being imported, it is asked who it is that buys the corn, and 
it is answered, not the farmer, not the country gentleman, but the 
manufacturing towns, and the manufacturing towns only, and that 
they will continue to buy any further supply, let the quantity be 
augmented to what extent it may, it follows at once, that an in- 
crease of corn must cause a proportional increase of manufactures, 
as it is only by increasing their manufactures that the towns can be 
enabled to buy the additional supplies. The increase of both is in 
fact necessarily simultaneous ; for as there can be no increase of 
manufactures without an increase of manufacturers, and no in- 
crease of manufacturers without an increase of corn to support 
them, one effect cannot take place without the other.” 


“ This truth, therefore, that an increase of corn is an increase 
of manufactures, that an increase of the produce of the land neces- 
sarily causes a proportional increase of the produce of the towns, 
is at this moment of more importance than any other in the whole 
range of political science, because its establishment goes to effect a 
total change in the commercial policy of nations, which now is to 
discourage the import of the agricultural surplus of other countries 
as much as possible, instead of encouraging it, and by this change 
to cause a general amelioration in the condition of mankind. If 
this principle, therefore, be acknowledged, it is impossible that our 
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ports can too soon be thrown open to the free admission of foreign 
corn, and every other component part of the agricultural produce 
of foreign nations ; as the more that is admitted, the greater will 
be the amount of our manufactures, and the greater will be our 


wealth.” . 

We trust that this will happen sooner than the great landholders 
anticipate. The bending of Ministers to circumstances in the last 
session of Parliament was a favourable omen: and a little more 
distress, which teaches sometimes more valuable lessons than the 
best written treatises on political economy, may extort from the 
fears of those who would still persist in their opposition to the 
wishes of the people, what could not be wrung from their affections. 
The writer shows clearly that the increase of the manufacturing 
towns of England has been maintained by the improved system of 
agriculture, so much promoted by the late Duke of Bedford and 
Mr. Coke, by inclosures and by occasional importations ; from all 
which causes, the quantity of corn consumed in England at the 
close of the last reign, was at least double what it was at its eom- 
mencement; the population that consumed it being also nearly 
doubled in the same period. He adds: 

“ It may now pethaps be evident, that the improving wealth of 
England during the reign of George the Third was occasioned by 
the vast increase which took place in our corn, and the consequent 
increase which took place in our manufactures, and not by the 
theory of the balance of trade—which, so far as it operated at all, 
was from the excess of paper, in the crude language of the day, 
unfavourable instead of favourable, and took money out of the 
country, instead of bringing it in. But as the same means, which 
caused the augmentation of our wealth in that reign, will cause its 
augmentation in all others, it is by the increase of our own agricul- 
tural surplus, and the increase and free admission of the agri- 
cultural surplus of all other countries, that the progressive im- 
provement of our wealth will always be effected. 

“ There is no subject on which the country gentlemen have 
shown such little consistency of reasoning as on the increased supply 
of corn. Though they object, both in theory and practice, to any 
increase of its quantity from abroad, yet they make no kind of 
objection to it, let it be increased to what extent it may at home. 
During the last reign, about three millions of acres were brought 
into cultivation by the inclosure bills beyond what were cultivated 
before. According to the prejudices of the country gentlemen, 
there is no reason why they should not have objected to the 
increase of corn arising from these three millions of acres, as much 
as the increase of corn arising from three millions of acres in any 
other country, as this quantity of corn added to the stock before 
raised precisely the same as if it had been imported from abread, 
and the manufacturing towns received the same benefit from it, 
and increased in population and wealth in just as great a degree, 
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as if it had been so much foreign corn. And yet not only was there 
no country gentleman who made any opposition to this measure in 
the House of Commons, but there was not one who did not heartily 
concur in its policy. If there were now three millions of acres more 
to be inclosed, the bills would pass with the same unanimity as 
before, and so on, if there were ten, twenty, or thirty millions, or 
even if England could be extended to the size of France, or the 
size of Russia. But it is impossible that it could make any differ- 
ence to the country gentlemen, whether the increased supply of 
corn, which such a number of acres could produce, arose from so 
much land added to England, or so much land separated from it 
by sea. If it is to arise, however, from so much land added to 
England, and is to be the effect of inclosure bills, it is to be a wise 
and excellent measure, and the salvation of the country, for such 
the inclosure bills were called. But if it is to arise from so much 
land separated from England, and is to consist of foreign corn, it is 
to be a dangerous and impolitic measure, and the ruin of the 
country, for such is to be our doom, if foreign corn is imported ! 
Though the effect, which such a supply of corn would have on the 
pre-existing stock of old corn, and the wealth and population of 
our manufacturing towns, would be precisely the same in both 
instances, without the shadow of a shade between them. Such is 
the strange perversion of intellect, that makes an increase in the 
supply of corn a blessing or a curse, according as it comes from 
one side of a hedge or the other!!! 


“ T am free to admit, that the landed interest ought to have the 
leading influence in the government of the country, not only on 
account of their wealth and distinction, and the superiority of their 
attainments from their usual system of education, but on account 
of that ‘ otium cum dignitate,’ so peculiarly their own, and which 
allows them to devote their time and thoughts to the public. But 
when they assume such absolute and dictatorial authority over the 
towns, whose population is far greater than that of the land, as to 
say, so far shall you go, and no further—not a morsel of bread 
shall you eat, beyond what we choose to sell—not a manufacturer 
more shall you have, nor a sovereign more shall you make, than it 
is our will and pleasure ;—for such in effect is the language of their 
prohibitory corn laws, and this too, when it is as much against 
their own interest, as it is against the interest of the towns, that it 
should be so; one is almost tempted to exclaim, if such be the 
abuse of their ascendency, most certainly it ought not to exist. 
For one set of men to legislate for another set, and notoriously and 
unscrupulously to sacrifice the interest of that set to what they 
conceive to be their own, is in itself a most mean and unworthy 
proceeding ; but when, as in this instance, the interest of the ma- 
nufacturing body is sacrificed, not to the advantage, but disadvan- 
tage of the agricultural body, it makes the proceeding as con- 
temptible and ridiculous as it is partial and unjust, and induces us 
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still more to regret the ascendency that is possessed. The country 
gentlemen ought, in fact, to have nothing to do with the subject of 
foreign corn. They neither import the corn, nor buy it, nor eat 
it; and instead of having any reason to prevent the towns from 
eating it, they have every reason to congratulate themselves on 
their doing so, as they get a higher price for the loaf they sell to 
them themselves in consequence of it. ‘Their interference, there- 
fore, is not only officious, but selfish and oppressive ; and it is 
searcely possible not to rejoice, that in this case, as in most others, 
the selfishness and oppression, whatever injury they inflict on the 
party against whom they are directed, recoil with no less force on 
those who exercise them.” 

Mr. Wheatley’s veneration for an hereditary nobility we have no 
doubt is sincere ; and it is not out of place to see it expressed in a 
letter to one of its distinguished ornaments. But that he should 
think the large landowners ought, on that account alone, and in 
addition to their power as members of the aristocracy, to have a 
leading influence in the government of the country, and that he 
should believe not only the superiority of their attainments, but 
also that the leisure and ease they possess, dispose them to forget 
their own interests and pleasures in the devotion of their time and 
their thoughts to the public, is, we confess, a strong proof that his 
veneration is founded on that which is the chief source of admira- 
tion generally—a very imperfect knowledge of the class so 
eulogized. We turn, however, from this subject to offer a con- 
cluding extract from that portion of his letter which is confined to 
Canada, as a source of supply in the hands of the Irish emigrant 
settlers, for the food required by the manufacturing people of 
England : 

“ On the repeal of the corn bill, therefore, there will be nothing 
to interrupt the corn of Canada from coming in, and therefore 
nothing to interrupt the execution of this system, which will im- 
prove the prosperity of England, precisely in the same degree in 
which it improves the prosperity of Canada; as in the same pro- 
portion in which the landed interest of Canada will get rich by the 
sale of their corn, the manufacturing interest of England will get 
rich by the sale of their manufactures in exchange for it. The 
principal point, therefore, to attend to in promoting the mutual 
welfare of Canada and England is, to make good the long line of 
water communication, which the hand of nature has so nearly com- 
pleted through the magnificent lakes of Canada, as it is by the 
perfecting of this intercourse, that she will be enabled to convey 
her corn with ease and rapidity to her seaport towns for shipment 
to England. Should colonization proceed with the spirit and 
energy, which the miseries of Ireland, and the improvement of 
Canada and England require, a few short years will make a mate- 
rial difference in the state of the three countries. Ireland, with 
her large farms, her rich tenantry, and happy population, will be 
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brought to resemble the most luxuriant districts of England. 
Canada, with her high cultivation and lucrative commerce, her 
towns, roads, and canals, the necessary effects of extended coloni- 
zation, will exhibit all the marks of a flourishing empire, and rival 
Europe in splendour and prosperity; while the manufacturing 
towns of England, from the vast increase of the agricultural sur- 
plus of Ireland and Canada, the whole of which will be poured into 
their lap, will be nearly double what they now are, in size, wealth, 
and population, at the same time that the landed interest will secure 
to themselves never-failing, unsatiated, and insatiable markets, 
with never-failing high prices.” 

At this portion of the work, we feel disposed to make a pause. 
The author here closes his consideration of the first branch of his 
subject, which was to point out the advantages likely to be enjoyed 
by Ireland from an emigration of her surplus population to Canada ; 
and the use which could be made of their labour in that country 
to enrich both the colony and the mother country. He next passes 
to the still greater question of the Colonization of India, as being 
likely to be productive of much more extensive advantages both to 
Hindoostan and to Great Britain: but as we are desirous of giving 
a full and accurate review of his sentiments on this subject, more 
especially as they have been grossly misrepresented in another 
work, and as the subject comes peculiarly within the scope and 
object of our own, we shall reserve our remarks on this branch of 


it for the succeeding Number. 





SONG WRITTEN FOR AN INDIAN AIR. 
By the late Mr, Shelley. 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are burning bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me, Who knows how ? 
To thy chamber window, Sweet. 


The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream, 
The Champak odours fall 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream. 
The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart ;— 
As I must on thine, 

Beloved as thou art! 


Oh, lift me from the grass ! 
I die! I faint! I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 
My heart beats loud and fast ;— 
Oh! press me to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last! 
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SIR CHARLES D’OYLY’S ANTIQUITIES OF DACCA. 


Tue architectural antiquities of India, though less beautiful 
than those of Greece and Italy, and less vast and sublime than 
those of Egypt, are yet of a nature to command the attention of 
Europe. Every thing of this kind deserving of notice, belongs, 
however, to the era of Mohammedan domination, during which in- 
numerable edifices, religious, royal, or hospitable, sprang up in the 
various provinces of Hindoostan; and, although now hastening 
more or less rapidly to ruin and decay, still remain the monuments 
of the munificence, taste, or splendour of the Musulman princes. 
We grant that, for many reasons, the English of this age are en- 
titled to look back upon the half-civilized conquerors of the East 
with a proud feeling of superiority ; but certainly this superiority 
has seldom been made palpable to the Hindoos in the science of 
architecture. We reason more justly on the rules of art, and can 
very readily point out the defects in taste and science into which 
those barbarians were precipitated by ignorance ; but we have not 
imitated the munificence and energy that covered India with mosques 
and palaces and caravanserais, which, if not strictly chaste in 
their design, were at least possessed of grandeur and utility. Tra- 
vellers still visit Spain to admire the splendour of the Alhambra, 
and the Cordovan mosque, the relics of Arabian genius and power ; 
but when time shall have driven us from the Ganges and the Indus, 
what traces shall we leave behind us of the greatness of England # 
Excepting the Government House at Calcutta, and one or two other 
structures of less importance, India has seen nothing of what Eng- 
lishmen could effect, if their enthusiasm and their genius were not 
extinguished by the benumbing influence of the torpedo of Leaden- 
hall-street. 


The work before us, already partly known to our readers, from 
portions of it having been long published, illustrates the architec- 
tural remains of a single city of Bengal ; but even these, were no- 
thing more left in all India, would suffice to impress upon the mind 
of the traveller, or the observer of these views, the most favourable 
notions of Mohammedan genius and magnificence. Superb temples 
for public worship, palaces at once vast and commodious for the 
dwellings of their princes, roads, bridges, canals, caravanserais for 
the accommodation of travellers or the advancement of commerce ; 
these were the works of the Moguls in Hindoostan, whose crumbling 
ruins Sir Charles D’Oyly has so beautifully delineated in his ‘ An- 
tiquities of Dacca.’ Perhaps many might regard these admirable 
engravings merely for their excellence as productions of art; but 
we are irresistibly drawn to behold them in another light,—as illus- 
trations of the wretehed condition of the natives of India. Let the 
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reader carefully examine the modern dwellings of the natives of 
Dacca, as they appear in Sir Charles D’Oyly’s views, or in those 
exquisite vignettes of Mr. Chinnery’s, which adorn the heads of 
chapters in the historical account of the city; and then compare 
them with the views of savage huts given in the plates to Cook’s or 
Wallis’s voyages in the Southern Seas; he will find the tattoed ani- 
mal, who hardly deserves the name of man, possessed of a better 
habitation, and more instruments of domestic comfort, than the 
Helot of the East India Company. Another important observa- 
tion he will likewise make, which may aid in enabling him to com- 
prehend the facility with which India has always been subdued and 
cuslaved. The Hindoo figures introduced into these views are all 
of a slender and delicate make, approaching effeminacy ; while the 
Mohammedans, on the other hand, display muscular, Herculean 
limbs, formed by nature to endure the toils of war, and wield the 
sword of independence. Ignorant moralists, founding their notions 
on a narrow observation of human nature, are in the habit of teach- 
ing that cruelty is the offspring of weakness and cowardice, and 
have adduced as an example the cruel temper of the effeminate 
Hindoo ; but those athletic Moguls, of whom we have spoken 
above, are naturally as much addicted to ferocity and cruelty as 
any coward on earth ; and in this they resemble the bravest nations 
of antiquity, the Spartans and the Romans, who were notoriously un- 
feeling and inhuman, But we must not here pursue these reflec- 
tions. 


There are in Bengal few of the elements of beautiful landscape, 
or such at least is the case in the neighbourhood of Dacca, and all 
the southern parts of the province. For a country as plain as the 
ocean, and totally devoid of rocks and stones, is not certainly the 
residence of the picturesque ; though the woody winding banks of 
rivers, palm trees, boats of rude constraction with fanciful sails, 
broken arches, temples mouldering, palaces deserted, elephants, 
palanquins, &c., furnish ample materials for highly interesting 
views. Indeed, with the marks of man upon them, such scenes 
possess more genuine interest than the fairest landscapes of para- 
dise would, in the condition of mere nature. It is the footsteps of 
men and women, whatever affectation may pretend, that hallow the 
beautiful scenes of the earth, and enrapture him who gazes upon 
them. Uninhabited wilds soon weary the eye, which always seeks 
for some token of human energy in whatever it contemplates, and 
would in a landscape be more delighted with an ivied tower, long 
relinquished to bats and owls, though standing amidst ordinary 
scenes, than with the most exquisite combination of water, earth, 
and sky, ever seen in conjunction, were it possible to view them 
unconnected with any association with man.’ Nothing is so beautiful 
as mind. Nature itself is delightful only inasmuch as it awakens 
in our imaginations ideas of softness, repose, serenity, and love. 
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It was this conviction, or an instinctive feeling of the truth, that 
led the ancient poets to people the woods and fountains and hills 
with dryades, nymphs, and oreades; for, observing that those 
natural objects gave rise to images of pastoral love and undisturbed 
delight in their own minds, they imagined beings adapted to those 
quiet scenes, and endowed them with something like immortality. 


In tropical landscapes, the extraordinary richness of the skies, 
which is multiplied and reflected in every pond and river, confers 
an ever-varying beauty on the actual view, which even Claude 
could not transfer to the canvass; but in some drawings, and even 
in some engravings, that we have seen, there is an appearance in- 
dicative of sultry heat, which is a very great beauty. This appear- 
ance is given to one or two prints in the work before us, to that 
print, in particular, which represents the North Gateway and the 
Fort of the Great Kuttra. Indeed, these engravings convey as 
accurate an idea of Indian scenery as representations void of colour 
possibly could. The objects, both artificial and natural, which 
characterize the country, are very skilfully introduced, and forcibly 
contrasted. Perhaps the absence of one scene, mentioned in the 
letter-press, is to be regretted —* The environs of Dacca during an 
inundation of the Ganges.” The inhabitants erect their frail huts 
on little eminences, probably artificial, which remain uncovered 
during the rising of the waters. These rude dwellings, which, 
however wretched within, are picturesque at a distance, thus 
perched on innumerable little islets in a sea covered by the tall ears 
of the rice which appear above water, the numerous boats in which 
neighbours navigate to each other’s houses over their inundated 
fields, with the straggling streets and suburbs of Dacca, as viewed 
from the top of the Great Kuttra, would form a landscape of ex- 
traordinary interest and beauty. 


The numerous views, which are given in the numbers already 
published of this work, are eminently creditable to Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, Mr. Landseer, and the other artists engaged. We have 
never seen any thing of the kind superior to them in beauty. Were 
it possible for us to convey an exact conception of each view by 
description, we should be able to make this clear to the reader ; 
but the beauties of a fine print or picture really elude the grasp of 
language, however rich or flexible, insomuch that we question 
whether the most eloquent pen that ever existed could convey, by 
description, the same ideas as would be conveyed by the picture 
described. We'shall not, however, attempt this nice delineation 
in the present case, but merely sketch a rough outline, as it were, 
of one or two of the views, and copy from the printed account 
annexed to the work an enumeration of the principal objects repre- 
sented in the others. 


1. View of a Mosque on the Booragunga Branch of the 
Ganges.—The architecture of this edifice is striking and grand. 
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An angular turret, lighted by tall slender arched windows, and 
crowned by a fine dome, stands out from each corner of the build- 
ing, and two loftier domes, of different construction, adorn the 
centre; while in the middle, between these two turrets, an 
arched window of vast dimensions looks out upon the river. Imme- 
diately above the basement, as well as at the summit of the plain 
wall, a row of pointed niches runs along the end of the body of the 
edifice, between two broad fillets, and another of much smaller 
niches is carried round the base of the dome. Here and there the 
loops of time are visible in the wall, and rich masses of verdure 
flourish and wave beautifully on the domes and towers. Close at 
the foot of the basement the broad Ganges flows by, with Hindoo 
boats and barges on its surface ; and above, the sky is loaded with 
vast tropical clouds. 

2. Part of the Interior of the City of Dacca —The principal 
object in the foreground is a very singular quadrangular building, 
four stories high, each story being considerably smaller than the 
one beneath it, upon which it stands like a square pillar on a 
huge pedestal. The sides of the edifice are perforated with tall 
pointed arches, in some measure resembling the cinquefoils of the 
Gothic style ; and its lofty basement rises out of a deep basin or 
nulla of the Ganges. On the right, various Hindoos are seen, 
some in barges or boats, others descending a lofty flight of steps, 
or standing up to the middle in the water. The ruins of a bridge, 
stretching fram the foot of the building above deseribed across the 
nulla, occupy the left of the fore-ground ; and behind, beyond the 
water, other edifices are seen, peeping out of matted foliage. Near 
the edge of the basin is a small mosque or chapel, with a dome, 
but no windows,—the whole structure nearly buried in verdant 
foliage. 

3. Mosque of Syuff Khan.—This print is a near view of the 
front and principal entrance of the holy structure, the upper part 
of which is almost wholly covered by the wild and drooping foliage 
of the banyan tree. Rows of niches, slender minarets or turrets 
projecting outward from the wall, and profuse pannel-work, give 
this building a very picturesque appearance, which is greatly 
heightened by the thick masses of verdure hanging irregularly along 
its whole extent. An air of solemn repose breathes over the scene, 
which is hardly disturbed by three figures approaching the great 
entrance, and apparently pausing to encounter the gloom of the 
interior. 


4. Remains of a Bridge near the Tantee Bazar.—This is a 
small landscape of great richness and beauty. It has an air of 
even pastoral repose. In the fore-ground are the waters of the 
Ganges, thickly dotted with floating aquatic plants, and quivering 
in the evening light, which, partly intercepted by the ruined bridge, 
falls in broken masses upon the objects nearest the spectator. 
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Over the shadowy portion of the stream, a laden boat is slowly 
navigated, through obstructing vegetation, by a small crew of 
dusky Natives. Above, on the parapet of the ruined bridge, a 
groupe of the same race are seated, apparently much at their ease, 
some gazing at the rippling of the water, others talking, or looking 
at the clouds. Through the lofty arch of the bridge, we observe 
the end of a cottage, sheltered by trees of majestic height, and 
standing not far from the stream. And in the back-ground, the 
river stretches away beneath the setting sun, and between banks 
shaded by lofty trees, which seem to trace the outline of their 
summits on the evening sky. 


5. The Fort and North Gateway of the Great Kuttra—The 
body of this vast and splendid edifice stands, in the present view, 
a little in the back-ground, while the mass of masonry denominated 
the Fort, and the arched gateway, are beautified by luxuriant ver- 
dure. A groupe of Natives, an elephant with his rider, a horse 
prancing, held by a Mogul, and two dogs admirably executed, oc- 
cupy the fore-ground, which is bright with sunshine, and sprinkled 
with fine broad-leaved plants. 


6. Ruins of Tungy Bridge—Tranquil water, reflecting large 
and beautiful aquatic plants, picturesque barges, and the lofty 
arches of the bridge, one of which is crushed in, and partly broken, 
with the soft margin of the stream seen under the arch, and buf- 
faloes grazing on it, form the elements of this scene. Creeping 
down the sides of the bridge, and obstructing the passage of barges 
under the arches, are wild and fantastic masses of the roots and 
branches of the banyan tree, which above spreads luxuriantly, and 
covers the whole breadth of the ruins. “ The bold and picturesque, 
though much shattered, ruins of Tungy Bridge have been thought,” 
says the writer of the ‘ Account of Dacca,’ “ to possess sufficient 
claims to its admission among our selection of Dacca antiquities. 
By whom it was built is not known; but, from the style of what 
little remains of its architectural features, it is doubtless coeval 
with those mosques and palaces which were erected during the 
brightest period of the prosperity of this metropolis.” “ Its neigh- 
bourhood has been the frequent scene of those sporting meetings 
in which the English gentlemen residing in Dacca sometimes indulge 
themselves, at the expense of the tigers, buffaloes, bears, leopards, 
&e., of this part of Bengal.” 


7. Paugla Pool, with part of Dacca in the extreme distance-— 
This bridge “ has been a most elegant structure, but is now much 
broken and shattered by the floods of the Ganges, or the destruc- 
tive operations of war, or perhaps both. Its remains are still ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. In our south-east view of it, part of the 
city of Dacca is seen in the distance, under an effect of light and 
shade, which was studied on the spot. The far-off white houses of 
the European inhabitants, when illumined by a partial gleam of 
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sunlight, form a sparkling contrast to the broad masses and dark 
foliage of the fore-ground, and the romantic ruins of the bridge.” 


8. The Great Kuttra—* A stupendous pile of grand and beau- 
tiful architecture, situated on the eastern bank of the river, and 
near the centre of the city. It has been asserted that it was ori- 
ginally built as a palace for the unfortunate Mahommed Suja ; who, 
not being satisfied with it, even as a temporary residence for him- 
self, bestowed it on Meer Aboo-ul-Kasim, the public officer who 
superintended its erection ; and that it was afterwards appropriated 
to the accommodation of travelling merchants and strangers.” ‘ From 
the inscription,” (however,) “ which is in the Persian language, 
and 'Toga-Arabic character, it would appear that the Great Kuttra 
has been from the beginning—to use the words of the dervise of 
the well-known Eastern tale—not a palace, but a earavansera : 
yet, since the erection of so spacious an edifice must have occupied 
some considerable portion of time, it may possibly have been begun as 
a palace, and finished as a caranversera. ‘The superior style of its 
architecture seems to attest that it must have been originally de- 
signed for a princely residence ; and there seems to be no other way 
of reconciling this idea with the direct evidence of the inscription.” 

9. The small Kuttra with its enclosed Mosque—tThis edifice 
* js situated about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the great 
one. It was built by Amer-ul-Omrah Shaster Khan in 1663 (the 
sixth year of the reignof Allumgeer). Our view of it is taken from 
within the area of the square which its walls enclose, and the figures 
introduced are some of those fakeers and mendicants who now 
occupy its numerous apartments, A small mosque, which appears 
on the left-hand side in the engraving, displays considerable archi- 
tectural taste and talent. Its minarets rise somewhat like the shafts 
of elegant octangular columns, and are terminated by capitals of 
Oriental foliage and fruit. The base of a large round column, 
which is placed beside the entrance, has a light, singular, and fan- 
ciful effect, seeming to stand as if on a vase; of which, however, 
we have seen other examples in the architecture of the Hindoos. 
And while the dome of this mosque is beautifully fluted, its uni- 
formity of colour and form are variegated in a picturesque manner 
by the blue and orange mosses, and other luxuriant vegetation of 
this part of Asia.” 

10. Bastion of the Lal Bagh—*“ The palace called the Lal 
Bagh was begun by the King’s son, Mahomed Azeem, sometime 
about the year 1677, but was never completed on the magnificent 
scale of the original design. It was meant to include a fortress 
also, of which the Bastion presented in our view is one of the un- 
finished features. ‘This bastion is joined to another by a long line 
of embrasures, which shows the great extent of the plan as origi- 
nally projected.” 

11. Mosque in the Suburbs of Dacca.—* Though highly deserv- 
ing the attention of the painter, the architect and the man of taste, 
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nothing is particularly known on the subject of its history. It is 
situated on the road leading from Dacca to Tungy, and is wildly 
overgrown with various foliage, and roots rambling across it in every 
romantic direction, and clinging to its dome and arches. The view 
is taken from the eastward.” 

Such are the views, from the masterly pencil of Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, already published of this magnificent work ; and these, 
taken together with the exquisite vignettes of Mr. Chinnery, may 
be confidently recommended to the public as a series of engravings 
never excelled for fidelity and beauty by anything whatever, in the 
branch of art to which they belong. The remainder of the work 
must be looked for by every admirer of the fine arts with the great- 
est impatience ; and more especially by the tasteful and liberal 
among our countrymen in the East. 


EDWARD AND ELLEN. 
Wuen War his banners late unfurl'd, 
And exiled Peace forsook the world,— 
As threat’ning myriads hovering near, 
Bade Freedom’s sons to arms repair,— 
High on the mast the signal flew, 
And ardour fired Britannia’s crew, 
While many a high-swoln bosom strove 
*T wixt patriot zeal and powerful love. 


Young Edward’s heart beat high for fame ; 
Yet, lingering o’er his Ellen’s name, 
What Duty prompted, Love restrained, 
Till conscious Pride the victory gained ; 
Then, as he sought, on Ocean's wave, 

A Victor’s crown, or Honour’s grave,— 
*T was Glory’s call the youth obey’d, 

And thus he left his mourning maid. 


** Oh! Ellen dear!’ the hero cries, 

‘** Though to the fight thy Edward flies, 

Those eyes will see him soon return, 

Crown’d with the wreaths his sword shall earn ; 
Then, flush’d with conquest, love, and joy, 
Those arms that clasp thy faithful boy 

Will be the dearest meed he ‘ll claim.— 
Unblest by Beauty, what is Fame ?”’ 


The foe appears—fierce broadsides pour— 
Low on the deck, deep-stain’d with gore, 
The gallant Edward wounded lies ; 

Wo soothing hand to close his eyes ! 

Yet, in the last sad pangs of death, 

** Dear Ellen!’ faulters on his breath. 
She heard the tale, she loved the brave— 
And Edward’s heart was Ellen’s grave. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA, 


Practical View of the Law of Libelin England. 


No. VII. 


In 1688 occurred the famous case of the seven Bishops. ‘They 
presented their petition May 18, 1688. 

Kine.—* This is a great surprise to me. Here are strange 
words. I did not expect this from you. This is a standard of re- 
bellion.” 

The Bishops said they would lose the last drop of their blood 
rather than lift up a finger against him. 

Kine.—* I tell you this is a standard of rebellion. I never saw 
such an address! I will keep this paper. It is the strangest ad- 
dress I ever saw. It tends to rebellion. Do you question my dis- 
pensing power? Some of you here have printed and preached for 
it, when it was for your purpose.” 

Kine.—* If I think fit to alter my mind, I will send to you. God 
hath given me this dispensing power, and I will maintain it. I tell 
you there are seven thousand men, and of the Church of England 
too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

At their trial, there was a long preliminary debate on technical 
pleas in bar. First, the informality of the warrant was objected, 
as being signed by Lords of the Privy Council, without specification 
that they signed it as such Lords, or as an act done in Council, 
Next it was urged, that the Bishops, as Lords of Parliament, were 
not liable to be committed for a misdemeanour, not being a breach 
of the peace. Then, the signature of Archbishop Sancroft, at Lam- 
beth, in Surry, was not a publication in Middlesex, but this was 
cured by Lord Sunderland’s evidence, of the delivery of the peti- 
tion to the King at St. James’s. With respect to libel being a breach 
of the peace, the Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Powis, said, “ Can, 
then, any man in the world say that a libel does not require sureties 
of the peace? For we must now take it as it is here upon this re- 
turn. How my Lords the Bishops will clear themselves of it, is 
a question for another time ; but the warrant says they were com- 
mitted for contriving, framing, and publishing a seditious libel 
against his Majesty and his Government. Is there a greater mis- 
demeanour ? or is there any thing on this side a capital crime that 
is a greater offence? Is there any thing that doe so tread upon 
the heels of a capital offence, and comes so near the greatest of 
crimes that can be committed against the Government? Not to 
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enlarge at this time upon what the consequences of such things may 
be, is there a greater breach of the peace than such seditious prac- 
tices? No doubt any man may be committed for it, and may be 
bound to find sureties for his good behaviour.” , 

SoricrtoR-Generat.—(Sir W. Williams.)—“ It must be vi et 
armis, and certainly is a breach of the peace, if the words be 
alleged to be scandalous against the King’s Government.” 

Mr. Fincu.—* If a man write a petition, are the pen and ink that 
he uses the arms ?” 

Soricrror-Generat.— My Lord, I hope Mr. Finch remembers 
what I heard him say in Algernon Sydney’s case, ‘ scribere est agere.’ 
Were the pen and ink the agents in that case? Mr. Sydney was 
the patient, we know.” 

Mr Fincu.—* I think it is so, Mr. Solicitor, but every action is 
not a breach of the peace.” 

Justice ALtysone.—“ And wherever there is a seditious act, 
I cannot tell how to make any other construction of it, but that 7 
is an actual breach of the peace ; that is my opinion.* 

Sir Rosert Sawyer.—“ My Lord, the Attorney has been 
pleased to charge in this information that this is a false, seditious, 
and malicious libel ; both the falsity of it, and that it was malicious 
and seditious, are all matters of fact ; which, with submission, they 
have offered to the jury no proof of, and I make no question but 
easily to demonstrate the quite contrary.” 

ArrornEeyY-GENERAL.—“ Whether a libel be true or not as to 
the nature of fact, was it ever yet in any court of justice permitted 
to be made a question whether it be a libel or not ? or whether a 
party be punishable for it? And, therefore, I wonder to hear these 
gentlemen say, that because it is not a false one, therefore it is not 
a libel. Suppose a man should speak scandalous matter of any 
noble Lord here, or of any of my Lords the Bishops, and a scandalum 





* On this important point, see Lord Camden’s judgment in the case of Mr. 
Wilkes, 1763. Lord Grey’s speech, May 12, 1817, on Lord Sidmouth’s cir- 
cular letter ; and Sir S. Romilly’s speech, June 26, 1817, on the same subject. 
Lord Camden concludes his judgment in the case of Mr. Wilkes with these words : 
* We are all of opinion that a libel is not a breach of the peace. It tends to 
the breach of the peace, and that is the utmost.—1 Lev. 139. But that which 
only tends to the breach of the peace, cannot be a breach of it. Suppose a 
libel to be a breach of the peace, yet I think it cannot exclude privilege ; be- 
cause, I cannot find that a libeller is bound to find surety of the peace, in any 
book whatever, nor ever was, in any case, except one,—viz. the case of the 
seven Bishops, where three Judges said, that surety of the peace was required 
in the case of a libel. Judge Powel, the only honest man of the four Judges, 
dissented: and I am bold to be of his opinion, and to say, that case is not law. 
But it shows the miserable condition of the state at that time. Upon the 
whole, it is absurd to require surety of the peace or bail in the case of a 
libeller, and therefore Mr. Wilkes must be discharged from his imprisonment.” 
—Howel's State Trials, vol. xix. p. 990. 
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magnatum be brought for it, though that which is spoken has 
been true, yet it has been the opinion of the courts of law, that the 
party cannot justify, by reason it tends to the disturbing of the 
peace, to publish any thing that is matter of scandal. [In the 
statutes of Scand. Mag., the words false and lies are used as 
descriptive of the offence.] Might not my Lords the Bishops have 
acquiesced under their passive obedience till the Parliament met ?” 


Justice Attypone.---“ And I think, in the first place, that no 
man can take upon him to write against the actual exercise of the 
Government, unless he have leave from the Government, but he 
makes a libel, be what he writes true or false; for if once we come 
to impeach the Government by way of argument, it is the argument 
that makes the Government or not the Government. So that I lay 
down, that, in the first place, the Government ought not to be im- 
peached by argument, nor the exercise of the Government shaken 
by argument ; because I can manage a proposition in itself doubt- 
ful with a better pen than another man; this, say I, is a libel. 
Then, I lay this down for my next position, that no private man can 
take upon him to write concerning the Government at all ; for what 
hag any private man to do with the Government, if his interest be not 
stirred nor shaken ? It is the business of the Government to manage 
matters relating to the Government ; it is the business of the sub- 
jects to mind only their own properties and interests. If my interest 
is not shaken, what have I to do with matters of government ¢? They 
are not within my sphere. If the Government does come to shake 
my particular interest, the law is open for me, and I may redress 
myself by law; and when I intrude myself with other men’s busi- 
ness that does not concern my particular interest, I am a libeller. 


“ These I have laid down for plain propositions: now, then, let 
us consider farther, whether, if 1 take upon me to contradict the 
Government, any specious pretence that I shall put upon it, shall 
dress it up in another form, and give it a better denomination? And 
truly I think it is the worse, because it comes in a better dress ; for 
by that rule any man that can put on a good vizard may be as mis- 
chievous as he will to the Government at the bottom: so that whe- 
ther it be in the form of a supplication, or an address, or a petition, 
if it be what it ought not to be, let us call it by its true name, and 
give it its right denomination,—it is a libel. 


“ Then, gentlemen, consider what this petition is ; this is a peti- 
tion relating to something that was done and ordered by the Go- 
vernmenut. Whether the reasons of the petition be true or false, I 
will not examine that now, nor will I examine the prerogative of the 
Crown, but only take notice that this relates to the act of the Go- 
vernment. ‘The Government here has published such a declaration 
as this that has been read, relating to matters of government ; and 
shall, or ought any body to come and impeach that as illegal which 
the Government has done? Truly, in my opinion, I do not think 
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he should, or ought, for by this rule may every act of the Govern- 
ment be shaken, when there is not a Parliament de facto sitting. 

* IT do agree that every man may petition the Government, or the 
King, in a matter that relates to his own private interest; but 
with a matter that relates to the Government, I do not think my 
Lords the Bishops had any power to do more than any others. When 
the House of Commons and Lords are in being, it is a proper way 
of applying to the King: there is all the openness in the world for 
those that are members of Parliament to make what addresses they 
please to the Government, for the rectifying, regulating, altering, 
and making of what law they please ; but if any private man shall 
come and interfere his advice, I think there can never be an end of 
advising the Government. J think there was an instance in King 
James’s time, when, by a solemn regulation, it was declared to be ¢ 
high misdemeanour, and next to treason, to petition the King to put 
the penal laws in execution.” 

The prosecution of the seven Bishops by James II. (five of 
whom were deprived for not taking the oaths to his successor) 
wonderfully increased the national unanimity and impatience ; and 
their acquittal seemed the signal of his downfal. If there had 
been no law of libel, he would have been saved from that false 
step, and driven to look for satisfaction in measures that defied the 
powers of libellers ; so indissolubly is the security of the throne 
connected with a respect for the rights of the people. But having 
been taught, or encouraged and permitted, to think that the 
Bishops’ petition implied one of the most aggravated offences, “ on 
this side a capital crime,” no wonder that he was utterly blind to 
the true nature and merits of the whole transaction ; and that he 
entertained the design of proceeding against the acquitted Bishops 
before the ecclesiastical commissioners! Nevertheless, in the hour 
of need, he was very earnest to obtain from the Bishops a declara- 
tion of abhorrence, in reply to the Prince of Orange’s declaration, 
in which his expedition was said to be undertaken on the invitation 
of Peers and Commoners ; and in an interview which he b .1, on the 
6th November 1688, with the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Bishop of Peterborough, he received from the former this most 
edifying answer : 

“ Truly, Sir, we have lately some of us here, and others my 
brethren who are absent, so severely smarted for meddling with 
matters of state and government, that it may well make us ex- 
ceedingly cautious. For though we presented your Majesty a pe- 
tition of the most innocent nature, and in the most humble manner 
imaginable, yet we were so violently prosecuted, as it would have 
ended in our ruin, if God’s goodness had not preserved us; and I 
assure your Majesty the whole transaction turned upon this one 
point,—your attorney and solicitor both affirmed, that the honestest 
paper relating to matters of civil government might be a seditious 
libel, when presented by persons who had nothing to do with such 
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matters, as they said we had not but in time of Parliament. And, 
indeed, Sir, they pursued us so fiercely upon this occasion, that 
for my part I gave myself up for lost.” 

Kine.—*“ I thank you for that, my Lord of Canterbury. I could 
not have thought you would believe yourselves lost by falling into 
my hands.” 

The Archbishop then complained that the Judges on their cir- 
cuits had declaimed against them, after their acquittal, as seditious 
libellers. He represented that the nobility would have a greater 
influence with the people than the Bishops could have in such mat- 
ters; and that the King, in a declaration, could assert their inno- 
cence, (as to correspondence with the Prince of Orange ;) but 
James replied, “ The people would not believe me,” and concluded 
thus: “ But this is the method I have proposed. [am your King. 
I am judge what is best for me. I will go my own way. I desire 
not your assistance in it.” 

The Scotch Bishops were more compliant. They published at 
this time a declaration, in which they prayed that Providence might 
give the King the hearts of his subjects, and the necks of his 
enemies. 

The distress of James on this occasion, and of all rulers who, by 
oppression, insolence, and distrust, alienate the affections of the 
people, are well illustrated by the following story, taken from 
‘ Arnot’s History of Edinburgh’: “ The game of Robin Hood was 
celebrated in the month of May. The populace assembled previous 
to the celebration of this festival, and chose some respectable 
member of the corporation to officiate in the character of Rodin 
Hood, and another in that of Little John, his squire. Upon the 
day appointed, which was a Sunday or a holiday, the people as- 
sembled in military array, and went to some adjoining field, where, 
either as actors or spectators, the whole inhabitants of the re- 
spective towns were convened. In this field they probably amused 
themselves with a representation of Robin Hood’s predatory ex- 
ploits, or of his encounters with the officers of justice. As nu- 
merous meetings for disorderly mirth are apt to engender tumult, 
when the minds of the people came to be agitated with religious 
controversy, it was found necessary to repress the game of Robin 
Hood by public statute. The populace were by no means willing 
to relinquish their favourite amusement. Year after year, the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh were obliged to exert their authority in re- 
pressing this game; often ineflectually. In the year 1561, the 
mob were so enraged at being disappointed in making a Robin Hood, 
that they rose in mutiny, seized on the city-gates, committed rob- 
beries upon strangers, and one of the ring-leaders being condemned 
by the magistrates to be hanged, the mob forced open the jail, set 
at liberty the criminal and all the prisoners, and broke in pieces 
the gibbet erected at the cross for executing the malefactor. They 
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next assaulted the magistrates, who were sitting in the council- 
chamber, and who fled to the tolbooth for shelter, where the mob 
attacked them, battering the doors, and pouring stones through 
the windows. Application was made to the deacons of the corpora- 
tions to appease the tumult. Remaining, however, unconcerned 
spectators, they made this answer: ‘ They will be magistrates 
alone ; let them rule the multitude alone.’ The magistrates were 
kept in confinement till they made proclamation be published, 
offering indemnity to the rioters, upon laying down their arms.” 


In 1688, the Rev. John Hardy, minister at Gordon, was indicted 
for high treason, “ in that he did, in a sermon preached in the 
printing-house in Edinburgh, envy (inveigh) against that universal 
ease which his Majesty (James VII.) has declared he doeth all his 
subjects in matters relating to their conscience, and did endeavour 
to create jealousies and misapprehensions in his hearers: his Ma- 
jesty’s advocate (Sir J. Dalrymple, younger of Stair) oppones the 
libel and dittay, and insists particularly upon the panel’s meddling 
in his Majesty's affairs, and matters of state and government, 
which, by the express act of Parliament, is declared to infer the 
pain of leasing-making, which is death; and there is no nation so 
rude but does observe this policy, to inhibit and restrain licentious 
speeches, and meddling into the actings or deliberations of a state, 
and by the custom of most nations, even curiosity, where no design 
appears, is construed to be attempted malo animo; and if the 
prying in arcana regni be prohibit, much more the opposing, coun- 
teracting, and disclaiming against the same, especially in sermons,”’ 
&c. The judges, however, perhaps reading the signs of the times 
better, found the expressions, as they were libelled, did not infer 
the crime mentioned in the acts of Parliament specified in the in- 
dictment. 

In 1693, William Anderton, printer, was indicted for high treason, 
in printing and publishing two malicious, scandalous, and traitorous 
libels,—the first entitled, ‘ Remarks upon the present Confederacy, 
and late Revolution in England ;’ the second, ‘ A French Conquest 
neither desirable nor practicable.’ He demanded counsel upon 
the point of law, whether printing could be an overt act of treason, 
and was refused. Lord Chief Justice Treby said to the jury, if 
they did believe what the witnesses for the King had sworn to be 
sufficient evidence, that he printed the libels, then they must find 
him guilty. And to quicken their perception of that fact, and ob- 
viate their hesitation as to its consequences, he told them that it 
was as great and malicious a treason as ever could be imagined. 
The prisoner, W. Anderton, was executed at the same time with 


J. Dudley, convicted of clipping ! 


In 1696, Thomas Aikenhead, aged 18, was executed at Edin- 
burgh for blasphemy, though, before trial, he had offered to make 
any submission that could be required. No counsel appeared for 
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him, nor was one word urged in his behalf during the course of the 
trial. ‘The following is an extract from a private letter in the pos- 
session of Lord King, indorsed L. Anstruther: “ We had lately an 
anomaly, and monster of nature, I may call him, who was executed 
for cursing and reviling the persons of the Trinity. He was 18 
years of age, not vicious, and extremely studious, Fountainhall 
and I went to him in prison, and I found a work on his spirit, and 
wept that ever he should have maintained such tenets, and desired 
a short reprieve, for his eternal state depended upon it. I plead 
for him in counsel, and brought it to the Chancellor’s vote, but was 
told that it would not be granted unless the ministers would inter- 
cede. Iam not for consulting the church in state affairs. I doe 
think he would have proven an eminent Christian had he lived ; 
but the ministers, out of a pious, though I think ignorant, zeal, 
spoke and preached for cutting him off.” 

In 1702, Colonel Nicholas Bayard was indicted for high treason 
at New York. The main facts in this memorable case are as 
follows: On the 6th January 1702, Captain John Nanfan, Lieute- 
nant-Governor, and the Council, made the following order: “ It is 
hereby ordered that Alderman Hutchins do appear before this 
Board to-morrow, and then and there produce to the Board the 
address to his Majesty, to Parliament, and to the Lord Cornbury, 
which was signed by several of the inhabitants of this city, and 
soldiers of the garrison, in his house, about three weeks since, on 
the penalty that shall thereon ensue. By order of the Council. 
(Signed) B. Cozins.” Whereupon Mr. Hutchins appeared; and 
for neglecting or refusing to deliver up the said address, on the 
19th of January, was committed to the common jail of the city of 
New York, for the signing of libels said to be against the admini- 
stration of the Government. On the 20th January, Colonel Bayard, 
Mr. Rip Van Darn, Mr. Philip French, and Mr. Thomas Wenham, 
subscribed and presented the following petition to the Council: 
‘** The humble petition, &c., sheweth, that whereas, by a mittimus, 
bearing date 19th January 1702, Alderman Hutchins stands com- 
mitted for signing libels, said to be against the administration of 
the Government, which pretended libels we understand to be an 
address to his Majesty, another to the Parliament, and another to 
Lord Cornbury, whom we understand by certain advices we have 
received from England, to be nominated by his Majesty to succeed 
the late Earl of Bellamont as our Governor, copies of which (by 
the said mittimus) we find are expected from the said Hutchins, 
and is part of his charge in the commitment, the copies of which 
originals (being in our hands or custodies) he cannot deliver. If 
there be no further crime to be alleged against him, we hope to 
make the legality of the said addresses appear ; and pray that the 
said Hutchins may be released from his imprisonment, or be ad- 
mitted to bail, and your petitioners shall ever pray.” 
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The Lieutenant-Governor having submitted the above address 
for the opinion of the Attorney-General, received the following 
reply: “I have well considered the humble address of Nicholas 
Bayard, Rip Van Darn,” &c. &e. 


“ T humbly present you with my opinion and judgment in law as 
follows: First, that neither the address or petition itself, or any 
matter therein contained, is either criminal or illegal. Secondly, 
the refusal of the petitioners at the Council Board to produce the 
copies (of certain original addresses mentioned in their petition), 
owned by them to be in their own custody, and by their petition 
also, is not such a contempt to the Council, or other offence against 
the law, for which the petitioners may legally be committed. 
(Signed) Sa. Sh. Broughton. Jan. 21, 1702.” 

The tenor of the warrant for the apprehension of Colonel Bayard 
was as follows : 

“ Whereas, by an act of General Assembly of this province, 
made in the year 1691, entitled, ‘ An Act for the quieting and 
settling the disorders that have lately happened within this pro- 
vince, and for establishing and securing their Majesty’s present 
Government against the like disorders for the future,’ it is among 
other things enacted, that whatsoever person or persons shall, by 
any manner of way, or upon any pretence whatsoever, endeavour 
by force of arms, or other ways, to disturb the peace, good, and 
quiet of this their Majesties’ Government, as it is now established, 
shall be deemed and esteemed as rebels and traitors to their Ma- 
jesties, and incur the pains, penalties, and forfeitures, as the laws 
of England have for such offences made and provided: notwith- 
standing which, Colone] Nicholas Bayard, as has appeared by the 
oaths of several persons examined before us in council, by conspi- 
racy and combination with John Hutchins, Esq., lately committed 
by us, together with several other persons disaffected to this his 
Majesty’s Government, to the manifest disturbance of the peace of 
the same, by divers indirect purposes hath drawn in soldiers, and 
others, to sign scandalous libels, whereby they have endeavoured 
to render the past and present administration vile and cheap in the 
eyes of the people: and the said Colonel Bayard hath incited the 
people to disown the present authority, and cast off his Majesty’s 
Government, as it is now established: the Council have unani- 
mously thought fit, and do resolve, That the said Nicholas Bayard 
be committed for high treason. These are therefore, in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, to require and command,” &c. 


February 21.—After the grand jury had returned a true bill, it 
appeared, that of nineteen jurors eight were against finding the 
bill; which eight importuned the court that the foreman might be 
brought on his oath, and the rest sent for to witness the truth, that 
they only found the signing the addresses, and not the treason. 
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To which Mr. Atwood, the chief commissioner, made answer, that 
they were no longer jurors; they had presented the bill, and the 
court was possessed of it: it was now a record, and there is no 
averment against a record. A grand jury was also an inquest of 
office, and an inquest of office may be formed by a less number than 
twelve. 

Mr. Nicuo xt (counsel assigned for Colonel Bayard) moved that 
it would be a favour to the prisoner to put off the trial till Monday. 

Mr. Arwoov.—* No. I will take care to do my duty, what- 
ever other people do. We shall not give Mr. Veasy (a minister at 
New York) the opportunity of another sermon against us.” 

Mr. Atwoopo.—< I observe Mr. Jameson to have pen and ink. 
Mr. Jameson, you are not permitted to write.” 

Mr. Jameson.—“ I will take minutes for my private satis- 
faction.” 

Mr. Atwoopo.---“ It is true an attorney or practitioner of the 
court may take notes for lis private use ; but you are no longer an 
attorney of this court, nor shall you be permitted to practise until 
you purge yourself of having signed the addresses. Put up your 
pen and ink.” 

March 7.---The Commissioners met, and the Attorney-General 
was called, but did not appear. 

Mr. Arwoon.---“ Mr. Secretary, let a minute be made that it 
appears to this court that the Attorney-General hath neglected his 
Majesty’s service. It is no wonder the people here contemn his 
Majesty’s authority, since the Attorney-General, though commanded 
to prosecute by the Government, hath neglected to do the same, 
and hath given a judgment and opinion directly contrary to the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Council.” 

The whole of the petty jurymen on the pannel, except five or 
six, were Dutchmen, or of Dutch extraction and education, most 
of them mechanics, and extremely ignorant of the English law or 
language. 

Mr. Arwoop.---“ Mr. Jameson has refused to purge himself of 
signing those addresses, and is particeps criminis, for which reason 
he cannot be allowed to be an evidence.” 

On Monday, March 9, the prisoner was brought to the bar, and 
the jury sent for. They were asked if they were agreed in their 
verdict? They answered they were not, but desired some direc- 
tion of the court. Jacob Geolet appeared as foreman of the jury, 
and read some notes of what he said the witnesses had sworn: 
which were denied to have been sworn by the counsel for the pri- 
soner, who prayed Mr. Atwood to satisfy the jury of the truth of 
the evidence. To this he answered, he could not do it after the 
charge given, but affirmed, that it was no new thing (as some pre- 
tended), after charge given to satisfy the jury in some matters of 
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law; and told that he had received letters from the jury, and an- 
swered them, which answers were only his private opinion! ‘That 
if they were under any difficulty whether the matters of fact 
alleged in the indictment, and which were proved to them, were 
treason, or no, they might find the prisoner guilty, who had his 
advantage in moving an arrest of judgment, and might be relieved 
as to matter of law. Upon this the jury found the prisoner 
guilty. The arguments of the prisoner’s counsel, Mr. Emot, in 
arrest of judgment, were overruled. In support of those argu- 
ments, the prisoner said : 

*« None of the witnesses say, that in the said address the Assem- 
bly was called unlawfully, but only that the speaker was an alien ; 
nor that the Lieutenant-Governor was bribed, but tempted; nor 
that the Government was in the hands of hot and ignorant men, 
but that hot and ignerant men were put in offices, and that thereby 
the Government was like to be rendered cheap and vile.” 

After much debate and frequent adjournments of the court, the 
usual judgment in cases of high treason was pronounced March 13, 
the trial having begun February 21. 

Alderman Hutchins, of New York, was tried, convicted, and 
condemned of high treason, for the same facts with which Colonel 
Bayard was charged, and had the same usage both before, in, and 
after his trial. 

Lord Cornbury, the succeeding Governor, not only gave his con- 
sent to an act for reversing both these attainders, but procured 
the Queen’s confirmation of it.* 

The ordinary law of libel would have enabled the Government 
of New York to immure these innocent persons in prison for years ; 
but an act of the Provincial Assembly of 1691, confirmed by the 
King, making an endeavour, by whatever means, whether an honest 
petition or a sorry pasquinade, to disturb the peace, good, and 
quiet of the Government, high treason, afforded them the means of 
murdering them with the sword of the law! ‘The treason acts of 
Henry VIII., and of Philip and Mary, were not much more atrocious 
than this act of a colonial legislature in the reign of William III. ! 


FROM THE ARABIC. 


Nor always wealth, not always force 
A splendid destiny commands ; 

The lordly vulture gnaws the corse 
That rots upon yon barren sands. 


Nor want, nor weakness still conspires 
To bind us to a sordid state ; 

The fly that with a touch expires 
Sips honey from the royal plate. 





* 14, State Trials, 471—516. Smith’s Hist. of New York, 103. 
















































DISMANTLING OF BHURTPOOR—RECAL OF LORD AMHERST— 


INDIAN PRESS. 


Tue following recent communication from a well-informed Cor- 
respondent in Bengal, by one of the last arrivals from India, de- 
serves ¢ more prominent place than among the ordinary details of 
News. It presents subjects of reflection which it would be advan- 
tageous to the authorities at home to investigate before it is too 
late. The writer says : 


‘In my last I informed you that the siege of Bhurtpoor was, as the 
Americans would say, progressing slowly, and that there were some 
reasons to be apprehensive for the event. What a pity that so 
much ingenious speculation should have been thrown away? At 
the moment of writing that letter, Bhurtpoor had already been 
taken, and it had not been sent off three days when the news of our 
brilliant success arrived. It happened, however, just as I had fore- 
seen: the remaining forts in the disturbed districts surrendered at 
discretion, though, in point of fact, our army was quite incompetent 
to undertake another month’s siege. The opinion which the natives 
of Hindoostan had formed of Bhurtpoor led them to imagine that 
no place had any chance of resisting us when that was taken, and, 
to speak the honest truth, it was to the blind confidence they had 
in their strength that our success was mainly owing. They ne- 
glected to fill their ditch with water, a task which might have been 
executed in three days before the army sat down before the place, 
and which, if they had executed, I believe there is not an engineer in 
India bold enough to say that we should now have been on the inside 
of the walls. The defence of the place was, in fact, left to the day 
of assault, and though the struggle was then a desperate one, pe 
withstanding the attack having been made by surprise,) we had re- 
ceived access on too many points to apprehend repulse on all. The 
event, however, was creditable to the gallantry of both parties ; 
and if it offered one more proof, if proof were wanting, that British 
valour and discipline have a sure triumph where the obstacles offered 
were surmountable by human exertion, still the loss of thirty-five 
officers and a thousand men, in a siege of less than a month’s dura- 
tion, is sufficient to show that such obstacles may in time be in- 
creased beyond our ability to cope with them. How far they would 
have been so in the present instance, but for the merest chance in 
the world, the exposé which no doubt will be made of the operations 
in question, will give us ample means of judging. 


‘ Conversation now turns chiefly on the mode of disposing of the 
booty, and the propriety of levelling this once proud fortress with 
the ground. On the former, however, the principal law-officers are 
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on our side ; and certainly if our sway over these regions must be 
affirmed, it is salutary to make the penalty of disobedience felt as 
widely and as deeply as possible. If, in confiscating the Rajah’s pro- 
perty, we impose a monstrous tax upon his people to replace it, the 
justification is, that not one of his subjects but was heart and hand 
ready to oppose us, and to contribute their means to his armed men 
for that purpose. ‘This is very true; but then comes the question, 
was it not right, was it not noble in them to do so? We interfere 
in their concerns by no other power than that of the strongest 
party ; but in proportion to the difficulty we had in proving that 
we really were so, is likely to be the vindictive spirit with which we 
shall punish them for doubting it. 

‘ It is in a spirit of this nature, which, by the way, has now in all 
things become a characteristic of this Government, that the forti- 
fications of Bhurtpoor are ordered to be destroyed. Let the mo- 
tive, however, be what it may, the expediency of the act may well 
be questioned. The place, as it now stands, ought to fall, before the 
means which our science and maturity of strength offered us, in ten 
days ; but we have seen that, after twenty years’ quiet occupation 
of the neighbouring territury, our Government was not able to bring 
more than forty pieces of battering-cannon against it, and that, in 
consequence, the defence was protracted toa month. Now, sup- 
posing an army chiefly composed of Russians to invade Hindoostan, 
it is reasonable to believe, that on reaching the plains of Bhurtpoor, 
they would not be much better provided with the means of attack 
than the Bengal Government were, after meditating the capture of 
the place for so many years. Bhurtpoor, then, even with a Native 
garrison, would arrest an invading army for one month. But, besides 
the advantage of having a regular garrison, the place in our hands 
might be made one of great strength ; its size is such as to demand 
at least a hundred thousand men to invest it regularly and carry 
on the siege at the same time. We, it is true, boast of having inter- 
rupted all who attempted to escape : but still our line of investment 
was such as to have been easily attackable by an enterprising and 
disciplined garrison. The immense size of the place, too, besides 
giving shelter to a force which an invading army would not dare to 
leave in its rear, confers upon it advantages in point of construction 
which perhaps few places in the world, situated in a plain, will be 
found to possess. ‘The angles of the polygon are so open that all 
the resources of art may be put in practice to fortify them; for 
after all the superiority of the attack, even the defence of any point 
is only a practically scientific elucidation of the King of Prussia’s 
maxim, that success is always on the side of the strongest battalions. - 
In the attack of a salient angle of any fortified place, for example, 
the two parties are ranged in concentric circles, but the attack being 
the outer one, and consequently the most extensive, has for that 
reason the greatest advantage. The superiority of the attacking 
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party, therefore, becomes less as the salient point to be defended 
becomes more open or obtuse, till, on a straight line, they me ay be 
said to be on an equality, and when the line to be defended is re- 
entering or concave, matters are reversed, and the attacking party 
has decidedly the worst of it. Now, viewing the affairin this light, 
Bhurtpoor migttt be made a place of immense strength; even as it 
now stands, there are notabove three points at which it could pra- 
dently be attacked, and these, with very little trouble, might be so 
strengthened as to render them formidable even against the best 
troops in the world. Ther, there are two other considerations re- 
lating to Indian fortresses, and particularly to Bhurtpoor, which 
may well set the speculating heads of your Pasleys and Malorties 
to work with a view of ascertaining how far they may be made con- 
ducive to the noble science of defence. The first is the stupendous 
nature of the works themselves. ‘lo look at the fortifications of 
Bhurtpoor, you would think they had been erected in those days 
of unlimited command over life and labour which produced the 
pyramids of Egypt or the Chinese wall ; they are so lofty, that the 
place has all the advantages of one situated upon a moderate emi- 
nence without the inequality of form and contracted interior space, 
which are the inconveniences commonly experienced in such cases, 
and so thick that ! doubt whether a breach made in them with 
cannon would ever be assailed with effect if well defended. The 
other point is the nature of their guns. I saw a piece, the ball 
of which I am sure must have weighed at least a hundred pounds. 
It carried, the engineers told me, more than two miles and a half; 
and yet such was the quantity of metal in it, that it had no sen- 
sible recoil ; and so nicely was it poised on its carriage, that a 
child might have directed it. It is clear, that a gun of this kind 
might be so placed as to be quite out of the reach of our fire, and 
that, moreover, instead of requiring the broad rampart that ours 
do, it might be perched up on the loftiest tower, and fire away, 
unmolested by any thing but shells, a thousand of which might 
be directed towards it without effect. But enough of this cele- 
brated fortress. I hope, however, the subject will be shortly 
discussed by scientific men, when I doubt not sufficient will be said 
to convince our most thinking public of the folly of destroying a 
place that might easily afford us the means of concentrating forty 
thousand men, and stopping the march of at least four times that 
number for three or four months ; or until Time, our best friend, 
brought his attendant seasons to our relief. 


‘ The other principal subject of conversation in this our Babel is 
at present the removal of our Governor-General. All parties 
appear to think that measure expedient, but they differ as to the 
propriety of the motives assigned. Lord A. himself says the Court 
has treated him---to use the expression of a friend of the family--- 
in a blackguard manner. But, it may be asked, what right had he 
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to expect better treatment from people who imposed those condi- 
tions upon him under which he consented to take his appointment ? 
He was his own enemy in subscribing to them; and it were to be 
wished that every man who can so meanly truckie his independence 
for power and pelf should be rewarded with the like mortification. 
It is said, that one cause of his removal is his not having redressed 
the grievances of the army, as made known by the Court of Inquiry 
consequent on the Barrackpoor mutiny; but, it may be asked, if 
he had raised as many regiments as would have relieved the 
soldiers from the immense portion of extra duty which they now 
perform---if he had abolished the odious distinction between 
sonat and sicca rupees, by which both officers and men lose four 
aud a half per cent. of their pay in Bengal---and if he had directed 
that the Commissariat should be a mercantile speculation, by which 
Government made money by the distresses of their servants, would 
the Honourable Court have been satisfied with him? 'Trust me, no 
---nothing of this was the cause of his removal; but as Swift 
tells us that the intrigues of a chambermaid caused a change in 
the affairs of Europe in his time, so the complaints of some discon- 
tented sait or other agent, the representative of some iron or other 
monger, in Leadenhall-street, have changed the destinies of 
Bengal. It is said that Lord Amherst is of a most obstinate turn 
of mind in some points---how this may be I know not ; but certain 
it is, that all the important acts of his administration have been 
entered upon with and by the advice of certain of his secretaries ; 
men who, with all the irresponsibility which they derive from their 
obscure names, have all the real arrogance of responsible advisers, 
joined to the partialities and antipathies so likely to take their rise 
in such a pestilential sink of influence and egotism as Calcutta. 
Lord Amherst began by being his own minister—by satisfying him- 
self upon every point before he made known his decision ; but this 
plan gave a great deal too much trouble to the elass of fune- 
tionaries just mentioned: they were restive, and would give no 
information till after a species of cross-examination, so that his 
Lordship soon grew tired of the process, and, flying from one ex- 
treme to the other, threw himself entirely into their hands. Hence 
the whole calamities of his reign. Calcutta is full of expert office 
people—men who have the details of their departments at their 
fingers’ ends, and who, finding that with the assistance of their 
clerks they can soon despatch their business, think that they 
cannot better bestow their leisure time than by conferring together 
for the benefit of the state. Here men wander from office to office, 
échoing the opinions of the Coryphzeus of their party---inflating his 
pride, and pronouncing this or that man “ very unfit,” disposing of 
vacant places, creating new appointments, and, in fact, laying open 
all the measures of Government, long before the Governor-General 
and his council---good easy men---have thought of discussing them. 
All this is perhaps inseparable from the nature of the machine by 
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which the motions of this Government are regulated ; but it shows 
the necessity of having a man of commanding genius to direct it.--- 
Such a man is not Lord Amherst certainly ; but it it difficult to 
know how such a man will be found to accept the appointment, 
until the Court of Directors have been compelled to atone for their 
infamous treatment of certainly the ablest, and, even they will not 
deny, the most productive of their Governor-Generals, Lord Hastings. 


‘ The only remaining object of interest to you that I can think of, 
is the Press. It will be some consolation to you to hear that it is 
most contemptible, for some reform must be given or permitted. 
The ‘ Hurkura’ whines a good deal lately about what it calls 
your unfair extracts from its columns, and says, that if you had 
turned over its files, you would have seen what its real sentiments 
were. Such nonsense !---who would be at fhe trouble to turn over 
its files in England, or, indeed, any where else? Besides, it has 
had editors of every shade of political subserviency since the press 
regulations were established ; and amongst these, who is to pick 
out “ the gentleman ” under whose direction the extract alluded to 
was inserted ? ‘The fact is, there is no paper with any pretensions 
to independence but the ‘ Columbian.” The ‘ India Gazette’ is 
positively, I will not say unprincipled, because that argues prin- 
ciples of some sort, however bad,---but without principles at all : 
it has lately been talking a great deal about the indelicacy of 
certain letters signed Caius, commenting upon Lord Ambherst’s 
recal ; and, in answer to some cutting remarks of the ‘ Columbian,’ 
it says, “ we have cautiously avoided the subject of the Calcutta 
press, because the regulations of Government bear upon ws in a 
manner that they do not on our contemporaries.” The editor, to 
wit, being an assistant-surgeon on the Establishment, and having 
lately received some appointment in the Mint-office. Now this, if 
meant as a cutting sarcasm upon the apprehended vindictive mean- 
ness of Government, as well it might be, would not be without its 
effect; but no—it is written with all the unaffected sincerity of 
abject submission, and of a determination not only to avoid the 
roughnesses of his editorial path, but to pick out the smoothest 
possible way to transmit his grateful respect to the high indivi- 
dual, &e. &c., for his liberality to the Press! 


‘Amongst the reports now current is one, that Lord Hastings was 
offered the government ; but replied by asking if the Court meant 
to insult him by making such a proposition after their late treat- 
ment of him. I do not, of course, believe a word of it; but the 
prevalence of the report may serve to show what the public in this 
quarter think of these matters. No; Lord Hastings would not do 
now: it would require a complete revolution in Caleutta before he 
could quell the ferment which his re-appearance would occasion. 
The civil servants hate him most cordially, for his habitual disre- 
gard of their overblown pretensions, and, in particular, for his high 
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contempt of mystification of all kinds: he was, indeed, one of 
those “ apud quos vis imperii valet inania transmittuntur.” He 
looked to the exercise of undoubted power, not to mere form, and 
this they never could pardon in him; for as their utmost merit is 
to be “ par negotiis neque supra,” the less light is thrown upon 
their avocations the better for their character for ability. 

As to the military men, I do not think they care much about 
the matter: if his Lordship could bring out powers to regulate 
their promotion, so as to prevent their eternal supercession by the 
officers of his Majesty’s forces, he would be welcome, otherwise his 
advent would be of little consequence to them. 





UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. XV. 
Voyage from the Coast of Asia Minor to Egypt. 


HAVING completed all my arrangements for the voyage to 
Egypt, I embarked, at eight o’clock, on board a ship of war, 
then lying in the Bay of Smyrna. Soon after this we were un- 
der all sail, and, after clearing the Bay, reached the harbour of 
Vourla, about 4 Pp. M., where we anchored abreast the Fountain, 
to complete the ship’s water previous to her sailing for Alex- 
andria. 

While the crew were engaged in the duty of watering, I 
joined the captain in an excursion on shore. It was now, at the 
end of August, the season for gathering in the vineyards ; and 
we found most of the peasantry thus employed ; when, pursuing 
our walk up the hill, we arrived at a Turkish village. For some 
time, however, not a human being was to be seen, even though 
we entered some of the houses, until the barking of the dogs, i 
which we were surrounded, at last brought one of the peasants 
tous. The situation of the village was healthy and agreeable, 
commanding, from the brow of the hill, a very extensive and 
variegated view, including Cape Carabourna to the north, and 
the city of Smyrna to the east, reaching to the mountains of 
Magnesia, and completely overlooking the cluster of small 
islands that stud the southern coast of the Gulf. Below us, also, 
a Turkish mosque was very romantically seated in a luxuriant 
dell, and reared its slender minaret above the melancholy 
cypresses of an adjoining cemetry. ; 

Of the dwellings themselves it is almost impossible to con- 
vey an adequate description ; they were huts of about twelve 
feet square, built with mud walls and flat roofs, containing 
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only one room, of from eight to nine feet high, having a fire- 
place at one end, a small grated window, without either shut- 
ter or glass, and a door just large enough to squeeze through. 
In one of them, which we entered, was a rudely constructed 
loom, where some very coarse cotton cloth was in the progress 
of being woven, but now deserted, most probably on account of 
the labours in the vineyard. Around the earthen floor were 
scattered shreds of dirty rags, fragments of broken vessels, 
melons, and mixtures of every kind of filth that could offend the 
senses. We had quitted it in disgust, and were proceeding 
across the plain, toward the sea-shore, when a Turk, beckoning 
to us, we returned with him to his house, and purchased some 
eggs, which were brought us by his wife, a woman of very 
agreeable features, and, apparently, not more than half the 
age of her husband. It was curious to witness how equally the 
poor creature was divided by a wish to expose her face to us, 
and a fear of offending her lord. The former, however, at length 
prevailed, and she managed it with peculiar adroitness, ex- 
changing smiles with great freedom over her husband’s shoul- 
der, while he was counting the contents of his basket, and 
assuring us, as distinctly as she could do, how much her wishes 
and her circumstances were at variance. 

We embarked at the watering fountain about sunset, and 
retired early to recruit the morning’s fatigue. 


Although our watering was completed, the wind had in- 
creased during the night with such violence that the vessel 
dragged her anchors repeatedly, and it being impossible to 
weigh or make sail, we passed the following day, of tedious 
suspense and listless inactivity, in the harbour of Vourla. 

During the next night the gale had increased considerably, 
and early on the following morning a boat was discovered en- 
tering the harbour, which soon ran alongside of us. It was the 
launch of the English frigate commanding on the Smyrna sta- 
tion, with the master, a midshipman, and seventeen men, who 
had left Smyrna on the preceding morning, on a surveying 
cruize ; but, being forced by the gale to abandon their course, 
they had taken shelter under the lee of one of the small islands, 
and passed the night in a cave, with a gentleman who had been 
weather-bound for several days there, on his passage from Scio 
to Smyrna. Perceiving us at anchor here, this morning, they 
had steered towards us, and were come to ride out the gale in 
company. 

After dinner, I joined the naval officers in a walk on shore as 
far as the coffee-houses at the Vourla Scala, returning about an 
hour after sunset to the little bay in which the frigate’s launch 
was anchored to take shelter from the gale. 
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Two tents having been rigged by the sailors to pass the night 
in, we entered one of them to take a temporary repose from the 
fatigues of our walk. The scene was highly romantic, and 
though a broad expanse of sea was before us, the horizon was 
beautifully skirted by bold and irregular mountains. We 
formed a circle on the grass, and the young moon was the only 
light except the faint assistance of a fire kindled by the sailors 
on the heath, just before the opening of the tent, for the purpose 
of cooking their provisions. ‘The men themselves were formed 
into little detached parties around the blaze, enjoying the tale 
of battle and the song of prowess, which added greatly to the 
interest of the scene. 


We had remained on shore till past midnight, when we re- 
embarked, under the hope of moving on the following morning, 
but the violence of the gale still prevented our getting under 
weigh until the succeeding day, when the weather having mo- 
derated, the crew were early in motion, and we were under sail 
before eight o'clock. 


The wind freshening as we opened the gulf, and blowing right 

in our teeth, we continued beating under reefed canvas, and 

assed at sunset near the castle of Foges, a small contemptible 
urkish fortification on the northern shore. 


Passing Cape Carabourna in the night, we bore round the 
north ref of Scio, going between that island and Ipsara, with a 
flowing sheet, and with the aid of a fresh breeze we were at 
noon in the Tino channel. At 2 P.M. we spoke a King’s 
schooner, bound to Messina, with a merchant brig under con- 
voy ; and soon after bore up for the island of Milo, where we 
intended landing our pilot, and taking on board one for the 
Egyptian coast. 

On approaching the island, when within sight of the town, a 
signal gun was discharged and the union flag was hoisted at 
the fore-mast, and kept flying until sunset. Having moderate 
weather, smooth water, and fine moonlight, we stood in close 
under the land, repeating guns and rockets in quick succession 
until past midnight, and tacking, wearing, &c. as occasion re- 
quired, until the pilot reached us. 

It was three o'clock on the following morning before the boat 
left us, when we made sail again and were soon out at sea. 


The weather was delightfully fine and a steady breeze brought 
us, by noon, in sight of the celebrated Cretan Ida, or the mount 
of Jove ; still towering its venerable head above the clouds, as 
if in conscious majesty. It awoke a thousand classic recollec- 
tions, which I willingly indulged, as we coasted along the 
shore of Candia. The breeze freshening after noon, we passed 
at midnight through the passage formed by Cape Janissary and 
the small island of Scarpanto. 
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Blowing a fresh northerly gale through the night, we were 
going nine knots under the fore-sail and double-reefed top- 
sail only, and at noon had no land in sight. Towards evening 
the wind gradually fell off, and it became almost calm. As 1 
was without books, I sought amusement from a conversation in 
Italian with our Greek pilot, on the local customs of the islands 
in the Archipelago, from which I derived more entertainment 
than I had anticipated ; the general intelligence and lively man- 
ners of the maritime Greeks especially, rendering their conver- 
sation eminently attractive and agreeable. 


Moderate breezes and fine weather still continued, the tempe- 
rature growing warmer every hour. The change, indeed, was 
much more rapid than I should have expected from so trifling a 
decrease of latitude, and must have been augmented by ap- 
proaching towards a hot continent. 1 was variously employed 
through the day, and the night affording a refreshing contrast 
to the sultry morning, I walked on deck until a late hour. 


Running under all sail, on the 9th of September, just ten days 
after quitting Symrna, we made the Egyptian coast about 2 p.m. 
to the westward of Alexandria, in the bay of Cape Rosa, and 
hauled our course more easterly, when, at sunset, finding no 
probability of reaching the port before night, we shortened sail, 
and stood off and on, to keep our station until morning. 


The whole of the coast appeared low and broken, with iong 
beaches of white sand on which a heavy surf rolled in breakers ; 
the colour of the water was a pale green, and from twenty to 
thirty fathoms deep, with an oozy bottom. 


From the pilot’s ignorance of a current generally setting to 
the westward here, we had stood an equal time on the two op- 
posite tacks, and found ourselves at daylight still farther west- 
erly than at the moment of our shortening sail. 

Sounding in forty-five fathoms, we made sail again at sunrise 
and closed in with the Egyptian coast, which was everywhere 
low and sandy, and has been most appropriately compared to a 
white ribbon binding the blue horizon of the sea. Nothing can 
be conceived more naked, barren, or desolate, without a tree or 
habitation to give relief to the monotony of this sterile scene. 
Coasting the shore at a distance of not more than five or six 
miles, the only object we perceived upon its sandy solitude was 
a square pile of building, which our pilot informed us was called 
the Arab’s Tower ; but whether that appellation was given to the 
pile itself, or a small tower near which it stood, we could not 
learn. Denon, from considering the former populousness and 
importance of this part of the coast, and the bulk and extent 
of those remains, seems disposed to admit the antiquity of their 
origin, by suggesting the queries, whether it is the Taposiris of 
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the ancients, which Procopius describes as the tomb of Osiris ; 
or the Chersonesus of Strabo; or lastly, Plinthine, whence the 
gulf derived its name ! 


The breeze was so extremely light that we made a very stow 
progress, and it was sometime before our seeing Alexandria 
that the column usually called Pompey’s Pillar proudly reared 
itself above the eastern horizon, and was for nearly two hours the 
only perceptible object to mark the site of the expected port. 


At length, as the breeze grew fresher, the city rose ra- 
pidly to our view, and soon after noon, we were abreast of the 
fortress which commands the entrance to the new harbour, in 
which we anchored about two o’clock. Its appearance from the 
sea was most interesting, and to all the rapid impressions which 
new scenes and new countries force upon the mind, was added 
the remembrance of those august conceptions which are insepa- 
rable from the names of Alexander, Pompey, the Ptolemies, 
Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra. 


But what was the effect of the real picture which presented 
itself to our senses on landing! I shall retain it in my recol- 
lection for ever. A city formed to be the emporium of the com- 
mercial world, and the seat of wealth and enterprize, presenting 
wretched poverty and squalid misery in every street. The em- 
pire cemented by arms and science, dissolved by imbecility and 

arbarism ; and the spot that once witnessed the reign of plea- 
sure in every form, now trodden on by meagre want and groan- 
ing slavery. 

I had the good fortune to be well received by the British Con- 
sul, whose hospitality is proverbial ; and passed the remainder 
of the day in the agreeable society of his family. 

The consul having proposed a morning walk around the en- 
virons of the city, we arose before day-break, and being joined 
by some of the officers of the ship, proceeded toward the cele- 
brated column, which, amidst all the controversies relative to its 
origin and use, still retains the name of Pompey’s Pillar, 
although it has been successively assigned t» Pompey, Septi- 
mius Severus, and Dioclesian. 

After passing two or three hours in the examination of the 
surrounding ruins, visiting the canal which brings the waters of 
the Nile to Alexandria, ascending the heights raised by the 
French as fortified holds during their last campaign here, and 
enjoying from thence an extensive view of the old and new 
ports towards the sea, and the Lake Mareotes behind the city, 
we returned home. 

A singular club had been formed by the French inhabitants 
of this place, under the title of the Bucolicanic Association, at 
the head of which was a king and queen, resident at Grand 
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Cairo, a prince regent at Alexandria, with princesses, dukes, 
duchesses, generals, admirals, ministers of finance and_ police, 
counsellors of state, and, in short, every officer known under a 
well-constituted regal government. The object of this grand 
coalition, as its name imported, was the innocent amusement of 
enjoying the good things of this world in rural parties ; and the 
anniversary of its foundation being celebrated to-day, I formed 
one of the party as a visitor. Although we dined early, ample 
justice was done to the honoir of the institution ; and when 
we returned in the evening, we were all fatigued with the 
excessive mirth which had prevailed at the festive meeting. 


On the following day, I joined a party ina walk round the new 
walls of Alexandria, lately built from the materials of the ancient 
walls by the present Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali. Nothing 
can be imagined more contemptible than the whole of this work, 
and its total inadequacy to answer the purposes of defence, al- 
though con ceoeted at an immense expense, and esteemed by 
the sagacious Turks here as invulnerable. 

In traversing this space, I had a complete view of the site of 
the old town; and, it is remarkable enough, that the description 
of Volney, written before my birth, is as applicable to its pre- 
sent state as to that of the moment in which he saw it. 

As we had not completely finished the circuit of the fortifica- 
tions on our first day’s perambulation, we resumed our walk on 
the following one, and passed entirely round the walls. On 
reaching the principal fort, and the only one indeed which was 
guarded, the Turks invited us to pass through, as if conscious 
of our paying a tribute of admiration to their skill in military 
architecture. It was nearly sunset, and, as during the fast 
of Ramadan, they taste nothing until that hour, a table was 
spread with an omlet of eggs, bread, X&c., upon the ground, 
and the soldiers were waiting with impatience the expiration of 
the few minutes that had yet to elapse. At the instant that the 
evening gun announced the decline of day, devotees were to be 
seen at prayer all around us ; and, these hurried through, they 
hastened to forget the mortifications of the day, in the excesses 
of the night, which, during the Ramadan, is always given up to 
pleasure. 

Among other objects that amused us in the course of our 
walk, were two sculptured animals set up by the Turks to or- 
nament the ascent to one of the principal batteries. It was 
difficult to conjecture what they were intended to represent, ex- 
cept that they were quadrupeds, or to imagine the motive which 
induced the execution of such grotesque figures, unless it was 
in conformity to the Mosaic command, which prohibits men from 
making any graven image inthe likeness of any thing in heaven 
or on the earth, or in the waters under the earth. 
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Having a wish to make another visit to Pompey’s Pillar for 
the purpose of finishing my observations there, as well as to ex- 
amine, with more attention, the apparent theatre near it, I 
joined the Consul in an early walk to the spot; and, atter re- 
maining there about two hours, returned gratified with the in- 
vestigation. 


Taking an early breakfast, I joined a party formed for the 
occasion, in an excursion to the Catacombs and Cleopatra’s 
baths. Walking to the western harbour, we there procured a 
boat, and, being provided with lights and fire-arms, we em- 
barked, calling alongside a Venetian vessel in the way to bor- 
row a log-line, all of which were necessary for our researches : 
lights to enter the excavations, fire-arms for defence against the 
animals that formed their dens here, and a line to trace the way 
out of its intricate chambers. We landed about two miles to 
the westward of the town, opposite to the entrance, which is 
close to the sea shore, and is through a smail aperture in a rock 
very rudely executed. The rubbish of sand and earth had so acu- 
mulated, that in many places it was difficult even to crawl along 
with a light in one hand and a pistol inthe other ; while in others, 
we passed through small holes, recently cut for the purpose of 
communicating between the chambers, where a stout person could 
not have entered. All this difficulty and inconvenience was, 
however, at length, repaid, by our gaining access to a very bean- 
tiful circular temple, surmounted by a finished dome. 

Pococke has done justice in ranking these subterraneous 
chambers among the finest that have been discovered, and, in 
particularising the circular one as extremely beautiful. As far 
as we could conceive, the plan of the whole, after tracing (by 
the log-line) every avenue, which was not absolutely inaccessible 
from the rubbish, it appeared that this circular apartment 
was the centre of the whole, as from it branched out four wings 
at right angles, leading into other chambers, and these com- 
municating again with other square ones, for about half a mile 

each way from the centre. Every part of it was hewn out of a 
solid grey friable rock, the ceilings partially arched, aud the 
pillars square, with doric capitals. The entrances from one 
room to another are executed in the best taste, and with the 
truest proportions, each of them being surmounted with a doric 
entablature, and the triglyphs and mouldings beautifully finished. 
In several places the work appeared to have been abandoned in 
its progressive state, but, in one particularly, the form of an 
entrance exactly corresponding to the others was marked out in 
red paint, and but just begun to be worked on with the chisel. 
Some of the ceilings were octagonally divided with red lines, as 
if intended to be still further ornamented. It was nearly mid- 
day when we returned to the entrance, fatigued and dirty, 
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but very amply compensated for our pains. We saw no animals 
on the inside, but the remotest chambers were filled with the 
bones of camels, foxes, jackalls, &c., and some of them yet re- 
taining flesh ; sufficient evidence of its being the haunt of car- 
nivorous beasts, who were, perhaps, hidden in those apartments 
which were inaccessible to us. 

The baths of Cleopatra are very near to the spot, and are 
chambers of about twelve feet square, hewn also out of the rock, 
and receiving the sea through sera once covered, but now 
so broken by the beating of the waves, as to form a most 
romantic picture of marine scenery. 


The materials collected during the several excursions and re- 
searches in the environs of this ruined city, with the reflections 
and investigations connected with their result, will be arranged 
or embodied in a separate article to follow these narrative 

etails. 





THE HARDWICKE FAMILY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, September 13, 1826. 

Tuose who recollect the literary attainments of the Hardwicke 
family, especially as discovered in the Athenian Letters, will not 
be surprised that their private friendly correspondence should afford 
many passages well worthy to be preserved and illustrated. 

The three letters, which here follow those by-the late Lord 
Hardwicke, were written by his brother, the Honourable Charles 
Yorke, one who shared the talents, and their successful applica- 
cation common to his family, but who was distinguished from the 
rest, by the awful and affecting termination of his honourable, and 
hitherto fortunate life. 


Charles Yorke, the second son of the Lord Chancellor, was 
born in 1725. In 1746, he was appointed purse-bearer to his 
father. In 1754, he had become M.P., Solicitor-General to 
George Prince of Wales, (the late king,) and Counsel to the East 
India Company. Two years afterwards, he was advanced to be 
Solicitor-General to the King, (George IL.) till, in 1762, he be- 
eame Attorney-General. This office he resigned the next year, 
apparently from dissatisfaction at the administration of Lord 
Bute. 


To the author of ‘ The Nomenclature of Westminster Hall,’ 
annexed to ‘ The Biographical History of Sir William Blackstone,’ 
I am indebted for these dates of advancement. He says, (p. 15.) 
“ that Mr. Yorke, upon quitting the office of Attorney-General,” 
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(in 1763,) “ attended at the outside of the bar of the court, and in 
his common bar gown, having disrobed himself of his silken gown, 
by throwing up that leading office.” This writer subjoins the fol- 
lowing note : 

“ J was present in the Court of Chancery, when the Honourable 
(for the motive of his resignation made him honourable, as well as 
his birth and family) Mr. Charles Yorke thus appeared, and the 
gentlemen without the bar complimented him with their right of 
precedence and pre-audience.” 

In 1765, he was re-appointed Attorney-General, though again 
only for a short period, as I find that office occupied, in 1766, by 
another legal aspirant. During the next four years, he appears to 
have pursued his profession of a barrister, till 1770, when he un- 
happily accepted the seals, on the dismission of that liberal-minded 
politician, Lord Camden ; “ tyrannically forced out of his office,” 
says Junius, “ not for want of abilities, not for want of integrity, 
or of attention to his duty, but for delivering his honest opinion in 
Parliament, upon the greatest constitutional question that has 
arisen since the Revolution.” 'The persuasions, which at length 
prevailed on Mr. Yorke to sacrifice his political principles, and to 
desert his party, are thus charged by Junius on the late king: 
“ After a certain person had sue ceeded in cajoling Mr. Yorke, he 
told the Duke of Grafton, with a witty smile, ‘ My Lord, you may 
kill the next Percy yourself’ N.B. He had but that instant 
wiped the tears away. which overcame Mr. Yorke.” 

Mr. Charles Yorke was “ appointed Lord Chancellor, on January 
17, 1770, and created a peer, by the title of Baron Morden, but 
died suddenly, on the 20th of the same month, before his patent 
was completed ;” a chancellor of three days. 'The account com- 
monly related at that period, and seldom, I believe, discredited, 
was, that when the new chancellor called upon his brother, the late 
Lord Hardwicke, he refused to see him, from resentment of what 
he regarded as a political apostacy. The chancellor went home, 
and, probably overcome by self-accusation, he prematurely sought 
that retreat, “ where ev’n the great find rest.” 

Their tears, their little triumphs o‘er, 
Their human passions move no more. 

“It is said, his Lordship’s death was occasioned by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel,” is the account in the ‘ Annual Register’ of 
that year. His son, Philip, born in 1757, is the present Earl of 
Hardwicke. 

The first of Mr. Charles Yorke’s three letters, written when he 
was a young academician, contains a very severe stricture on the 
character and conduct of Lord Bacon. These it may be not un- 
edifying to compare with the milder censure expressed in the next 
letter, written twenty years later, when the writer was occupying 
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one of Lord Bacon’s preferments ; and had found, no doubt, in the 
commerce of the world, far less influence than he had expected of 
“ certain pedantic notions about right and wrong,” to adopt an 
expression of the great Dr. Barrow. 


The reference in the last*letter to the library “ at Holkham ” 
excites curiosity to learn how far it has been indebted to the law- 
learned ancestor of the present liberal-minded possessor. We 
know, from a passage of Lord Coke, to which there is a reference 
in one of your early volumes, that the Lord Chief Justice would 
sometimes relieve his severe studies by a “ a ramble among Dido’s 
deer.” 

To your next Number, I propose to send the last communica- 
tion of Letters from the Hardwicke Family. 

Ortosus. 


To the Rev. Dr. Birch. 
Dear Bircn, 

The volume I mean is that which contains the letters writ about 
the time of the treaty of Edinburgh.* Ihave a kind of demand 
upon you for a visit to Wrest,¥ which you gave me room to expect, 
when you declined my former invitation. I will send the chaise 
for you to St. Alban’s any day in this or the next week. I shall 
be in town early in November.—Yours, in haste, 

P. YORKE. 

Wimple,} Oct. 14, 1753. 


To the Rev. Dr. Birch. 
Master Dr. Friday Night, January 27, 1758. 


I am engaged to dine abroad on Monday, which I know you 
think no sin on that day, but shall be glad to see you at breakfast 








* In 1560, between Francis If. and Mary of France and Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth of England. *‘* Qua animos maxime ad studium pacis inflecterent,’’ says 
Buchanan, ** hee erant. Galli omni spe auxilii precisa commeatibus indies 
arctioribus, ac non dire suffectioris, prope in extremam desperationem erant 
conjecti: et Angli diuturna obsidione fessi nihilominus quam Galli inopes 
omnium rerum finem belli cupiebant. Scoti etiam, ut qui sine stipendiis mi- 
litabant, ideoque difficilius in castris contineri poterant, libenter concordiz 
mentionem audiebant. Ita maximo tandem omnium consensu octavo die Julii 
anno ab humani generis redemptione 1560, pax est promulgata.’’—* Historia,’ 
Ixvii. c. 1. 

All parties were now inclined to peace. The French were in a hopeless 
condition, with provisions nearly exhausted and in despair of relief. The 

inglish, wearied out with a long siege and alike destitute of provisions, were 
anxious to put an end to the war. The Scots too, whose soldiers were with- 
out pay and hardly restrained from desertion, eagerly listened to the terms of 
an accommodation. Thus, by the good will of all parties, a peace was pro- 
claimed, July 8, 1560. 

+ The seat of the Marchioness Grey, whose daughter Mr. Yorke had 
married. 

t The seat of Lord Hardwicke, near Royston. 
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as usual, Pray send me, by the bearer, your letter to to Sir D. 
Dalrymple about Gowry’s plot, * and the extracts from Nicholson’s 
letters, if you have copies of them, and likewise your letter to show 
the genuineness of Queen Mary’s Love Letters. + You may have 
my clerk’s assistance at Mountague House { when I do not waut 
him ; but to-morrow morning he will be taken up with me,—Your 
assured friend, 
Royston.§ 


P. S. I have received from Holland the extracts of Sir Dudley.|| 
They are translating the collection into French and Dutch. There 
is a pleasant mistake in the article. 


To the Rev. Dr. Birch, at the Royal Society, Crane Court. 


Dear Bircu, St. James’s Square, May 24, 1764. 
If you see Mr. Hollis at the Society,** I beg you will thank him 
from me for his elegant present of prints, which I received before 
I went last to Richmond ; I presume he will accept my acknow- 
ledgments for them, as they could come from nobody else ; but the 
present was anonymous, and a note serit with it only to desire a 
place in a porte feuille for the prints —Yours sincerely, 
Harpwicke.t¥ 





* In 1582, to sieze the person of James. See Dr. Roberson’s ‘ Scotland,’ 
b. vi. 

+ Dr. Robertson says, that ‘‘ the only certain intelligence concerning them, 
since the time of their being delivered to Morton, (in 1567,) was communi- 
cated by the accurate Dr. Birch.’’ Dr. R. also mentions, as ‘‘ among Lord 
Royston’s papers, a series of letters from Mary to the Duke of Norfolk, copied 
from the Harleian Library.’’ See ‘ Dissertation’ annexed to ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ (1776,) ii. 41, 42. These ‘ Love Letters’ were published a few 
years since. 

}~ The British Museum. 

§ His father had become Earl of Hardwicke and Viscount Royston, in 

| ‘* The letters to and from Sir Dudley Carleton, during his embassy in 
Holland’’ from 1616 to 1620, had been published in 1757, by Lord Royston, 
‘swith an historical preface,’’ There was a second edition in 1775. See 
* Biog. Brit.’ (1784) iii. 249. 

{ Thomas Hollis, a munificent patron of learning and science, and of the 
most liberal political principles. Indifferent to personal gratifications, he de- 
voted a handsome fortune to advance those invaluable objects. To him 
the public are indebted for the best editions of Milton, Sydney, Ludlow, 
and Locke. New England is also largely indebted to Hollis, for very liberal 
donations, after the manner of his ancestors, to Harvard College at Cambridge, 
near Boston, where, in 1764, ‘‘ a new College edifice, in honour of the Hollis 
family in England, was named Hollis Hall.’’ See Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Annals,’ ii. 
225. The ‘ Memoirs’ of Thomas Hollis, with splendid decorations, were pub- 
lished in 1780, by Archdeacon Blackburne. 

** Of which Dr. Birch had become one of the Secretaries in 1752. In 1756, 
published his ‘ History of the Royal Society.’ 


++ The first Earl of Hardwicke died in the March preceding. 
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Dear Birca, Richmond, Aug. 31, 1764. 
Sir Joseph *has laid his hand on some ‘ Anecdotes Russes,’ all 
the late trausactions in that country,t which he promises to send 
over for our amusement. It will be very scarce, as the Russian 
Court take all measures to suppress it. 
I have bought of Nourse two volumes of Villaret,f two of Lou- 
vois’ ‘ Letters. Pray has de bon Dr. Maty§ obtained his furlough? 
Yours sincerely, 
HARDWICKE. 


Dear Bircu, Richmond, May 31, 1765. 
I have just received yours of yesterday, and am glad you have 
made so considerable a progress in digesting my father’s papers.|| 


* Sir Joseph Yorke, K.B., (third son of the first Earl Hardwicke,) who 
was, for several years, ambassador at the Hague. He was created Baron 
Dover, in 1788, and died in 1798. 

+ The dethronement and consequent murder of Peter IIL., husband of the ce- 
lebrated Catharine II. ‘* A conspiracy was entered into, the army gained over, 
and June 27, 1762, Peter, after siguing a renunciation of his crown, was sent 
prisoner to the palace of Robscha. On the 17th of July, Alexius Orloff, the 
Empress’s favourite, with some other conspirators, assassinated Peter. It 
was proclaimed to the nation that the Czar had died of a cholic.”’ 

Paul, his son, on succeeding to the throne, in 1796, honoured his memory 
with a public funeral, obliging the survivors among the reputed noble assassins 
of his father to walk by the side of the coffin. 

A second barbarous transaction had just occurred. Iwan had the misfor- 
fortune to possess a claim to the throne of Russia, and was declared Czar in 
174). In little more than a year he was dethroned, and imprisoned till July 
16 ; when he was assassinated by his royally commissioned jailor. Lord Hard- 
wicke referring to this subject, a few days later, thus writes to Dr. Birch: 

** The father of the unfortunate Iwan is said to be dead of a dropsy, since 
his son's catastrophe. There are two sons and two daughters besides; the 
eldest is said to have better paris than [wan, and should be about eighteen. 
Nobody imagines we shall hear any more of them.”’ 

+t Claude Villaret, who died in 1766, aged 51, followed the profession of an 
actor, till beyond his fortieth year. He then procured an appointment in the de- 
partment of the finances at Paris. At length he attached himself to the com- 
position of history and wrote the Continuation * de |’Histoire de France’ of 
L’ Abbé Velly.—* Nouv. Dict. Hist.’ (1789) ix. 361. 

§ Matthew Maty, M. D., a native of Holland, who died in 1776, aged 5S. 
He settled in England, where he became Secretary to the Royal Society, 
and principal Librarian to the British Museum. Dr. ™Maty published, monthly, 
at the Hague, from 1750 to 1755, *‘ Journal Brittanique,’ a French review of 
English books. 

His son, Paul Henry Maty, who died in 1787, aged 42, was also one of the 
Librarians of the British Museum, and Secretary of the Royal Society. He 
was a clergyman, but ‘* hindered by some scruples he entertained respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity’’ from accepting ‘ advancement in the Church.” 
From 1782 to 1786, he published ‘ A New Review with Literary Curiosities.” 

|| Lord Hardwicke, writing to Dr. Birch in 1764, says, ‘‘ I hope you will 
not forget to extend a little the character of Lord Hardwicke, keeping to 
general outlines, which, 1 am convinced, is the most prudent method, consi- 
dering the place where it is to appear.”’ This Life of Lord H. is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Birch’s biographers. 
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I think the collection may be disburdened of such subjects as re- 
commendations to livings, commissions of the peace, &c., by com- 
mitting them to the care of Master Vulcan. I heartily wish my 
father had left some tracts on the subjects of his profession, or 
memoirs of his life, but his Chancery business, or the transitory 
politics of the day, consumed his time, and left him little leisure 
for other works of the mind. 


I am forgetting (as much as possible) the confusion of the pre- 
sent times, in the best old and modern writers as come in my way. 
If I appear at the birth-day,* it will be for a moment to be lost in 
the crowd, and then, like the man in Quevedo’s bottie,+ I shall 
desire to be corked up again, “ aliaque pelopidarum verba dicta 
nec hasta audiam.” Cic.—Yours sincerely, H. 


P.S. I remember a letter of Atterbury’s, { where that bottle- 
spirit in Quevedo is prettily alluded to. 


To the Rev. Mr. Birch. 


Dear Sir, Cambridge, Tuesday Evening, May 4, 1742. 
After so painful, though honourable, an employment as the 

giving law to index-makers of royal extraction (for I take Psalma- 

nazar § to be concerned in your indexes to Thurloe’s papers ||), I 





* Of George III., June 4. 


+ Quevedo, in his second Vision, discovers ‘‘ alarge glass bottle, wherein 
was luted up a famous necromancer,’’ who desired Quevedo ‘‘ to unstop the 
bottle ;’’ but while he ‘‘ was breaking the clay to open it,’’ the necromancer 
would first learn the condition of Spain. Having listened to a large account 
of the vices practised there, ‘‘ Sayst thou me so ?”’ quoth the good fellow in the 
glass; ‘‘ then stop me up close again as thou lovest me, for the very air of 
these rascals will poison me.”’ 

Hearing, however, that ‘“ Philip IV.” reigned, ‘‘ break, break my bottle 
immediately,’’ quoth he, ** and help me out, for J am resolved to try my for- 
tune in the world once again, under the reign of that glorious prince. And, 
with that word, he dashed the glass to pieces against a rock, crept out of his 
case, and away he ran.’’— Visions (1753), pp. 42, 43. 

~ To Pope. Paris, November 23, 1731. ‘ My country, at this distance, 
seems to me a strange sight ; I know not how it appears to you, who are in 
the midst of the scene, and yourself a part of it; I wish you would tell me. 
Sketch out a rough draft of it, that I may be able to judge whether a return 
to it be really eligible, or whether I should not, like the chemist in the bottle, 
upon hearing Don Quevedo’s account of Spain, desire to be corked up again.”’ 


§ The fictitious name of a literary impostor, who was supposed to be a 
native of France. After various adventures, he was baptised, and imposed 
himself on the Bishop of London, as a native of Formosa, and a convert to 
Christianity. Of Formosa he invenied a history, and contrived a language, 
into which he translated the Catechism of the Church of England. 

At length, he owned the imposture, at least to his friends. ‘* His learning 
and ingenuity, during the remainder of his life, procured him subsistence from 
his pen. He was concerned in compiling and writing works of credit, parti- 
cularly the Universal History.’ George Psalmanazar died in 1763.—Gen. 
Biog. Dict. (1784), x. 489. 

] In 7 vols. fol., dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 
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think it not only a condescension, but a self-denial in you to keep 
your fingers in ink so much longer than the necessary attendance 
on a work of such variety and extent required, as to write a very 
long and entertaining letter to a friend. 


To speak the truth, I wonder you don’t begin both to detest and 
fear the very shadow of your own pen; especially when I hear 
that you are likely to be little the better for your accuracy and 
diligence, in any respect but that of empty praise, which, when 
weighed against solid pudding, flies up and kicks the beam. You 
would almost make one believe that the impertinent rant of Lord 
King’s * motto, “ Labor ipse voluptas,” is a serious truth, when 
applied to yourself. However, I shall take the freedom to con- 
sign you to the care of your friends in the profession of the law, as 
to the point between Giles’s executors and you (of which I had a 
particular detail from Mr. Webb); for as to recommending your 
own interests to your own care, I know how much you do negligere 
humana in one sense, though you are conversant with them in 
another. Nor will you ever be remembered for an excellent 
aphorism about a shilling, like your namesake in Swift’s Letters. 


The new edition of ‘ Epictetus’ + has not fallen in my way. If 
the editor has made out the point you speak of, the world is in 
possession of more of Epictetus than it imagined; and while the 
Epistles to Brutus are, from being imputed to two of the greatest 
persons of antiquity, degradingly esteemed by a late critic x the 
performances of an obscure anonymous sophist, the discourses 
ascribed to Arrian on the principles of Epictetus exchange the 
name of the scholar for that of the master. In truth, an acquisi- 
tion very unequal to the loss, if that matter be fully proved ; for 
the worst of it is, that the merit of the former is entirely gone with 





* Lord Chancellor, nephew and executor of John Locke, and ancestor of 
the present Lord King. He died in 1734, aged 65. His father (like the 
father of Lord Gifford, who has just fallen in the career of legal ambition) 
was a grocer in Exeter, and ‘‘ kept him at his shop for some years.’’ Yet he 
found leisure for study, so that, at the age of 22, when he had entered on his 
legal pursuits, he published his ‘ Inquiry into the Constitution, &c. of the 
Primitive Church,’ a work which discovers a profound and discriminating 
research into ecclesiastical history. He likewise published, in 1702, a learned 
* History of the Apostles’ Creed.’ ‘+ Impertinent rant’’ was language rather 
harshly applied to the motto so aptly chosen by such aman. But the writer 
of this letter was now only 17. 


+ There were two editions, in 1739. One at Oxford, 8vo., and another, to 
which, probably, Mr. Yorke refers, in 2 vols. 4to., by the Rev. James 
Upton, whom Dr. Farmer controverted so successfully ‘ on the learning of 
Shakspeare.”’ 

Dr. Harwood, a very competent judge, says, of Mr. Upton's * edition of 
the Discourses of Epictetus by Arrian,’’ that it ‘* is perhaps the most perfect 
edition that was ever given of a Greek ethical writer. See ‘ A View of the 
various Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics’ (1778), pp. 62, 63. 

¢~ “*Mr. Tunstall, Fellow of St. John’s College, and Orator of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.” ane 
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from whatever hand they come. 

Markland * is clearly with Mr. Tunstall on this point; but a 
reply is expected from Dr. Middleton. I have had no opportunity 
of conversing with the historian of Cicero on the subject of the 
Critical Epistle. It is agreed, however, that he will vindicate the 
authority of these letters, as being materials essential to Tully’s 
life, and intersperse some cursory observations on many other parts 
of Mr. Tunstall’s work. He adds, that he has thoughts of trans- 
lating, after the manner of Mongault, + and writing notes, on the 
suspected collection, to be annexed to his reply, by which means 
his piece will be raised above the meanness of a pamphlet to the 
dignity of a book, a circumstance, you know, not to be overlooked 
by an able writer. 

Whatever sentiments I entertain (if you should think it worth 
while to inquire after them) on our orator’s performance, are con- 
tained in a letter which [ wrote about a month ago, and communi- 
cated to my brother at Wimple, to whom I} shall transmit it in a 
day or two, that he may show it to Wraye, Salter, { and yourself, 
under the seal of secrecy. ‘To the first, because he has acquired a 
right by prescription of seeing every performance of mine, either 
literate or illiterate: to the second, because he applauds the essay 
I have controverted, and desires to see my objections to it: to 
yourself, (not as a corrector of the press, for there it shall never 
go, and that sort of correction is your lowest talent, but) as a 
judge of the plausibility and degree of conviction it may carry with 
it. If the Doctor writes upon this topie,§ Eshall say that he be- 
haves like an old practised disputant. He has certainly found out 
the weak places of a town for the most part well fortified. And 
you may recollect, perhaps, that a good while since he valued him- 
self on being a skilful engineer. 








* Jeremiah Markland, a learned critic, who died in 1776, aged 83. Hx 
published ‘ Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, and of Brutus to 
Cicero.” 

+ Nicolas Hubert de Mongault, who died in 1746, aged 72. He published 
French translations of Herodian and of the Letters of Cicero to Atticus. 
The latter ‘‘ est enrichie de notes qui font beaucoup d’honneur a son goiit et 
a son érudition.”"—Nouv. Dict. Hist. (1789), vi. 278. See also Voltaire 
* Ecrivains du Siécle de Louis XIV." 

t Dr. Samuel Salter, Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, and tutor to his sons at Bene’t College, Cambridge. In 1761, he 
became master of the Charter-house, where he died in 1778, and ‘* was buried, 
by his own express directions, in the most private manner, in the common 
burial-ground belonging to the brethren of the Charter-house.”’ 

§ See ‘The Letters of M. 'T. Cicero to M. Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero : 
with the Latin Text on the opposite page, and English Notes to each Epistle. 
Together with a prefatory Dissertation, in which the authority of the said 
Epistles is vindicated, and al! the objections of the Rev. Mr. Tunstall par- 
ticularly considered and confuted ;’ first published by Dr. Middleton in 1742. 
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The story you have cited from the MS. Memoirs of Sir Whilip 
Warwick * relating to Lord Bacon, is a very extraordinary one, 
and should have the more credit, not only from the character of the 
man, but from its being recorded to a tittle in Sir A. Weldon’s ‘Court 
of King James the First,’ with this difference only, that Sir Ralph 
Winwood is said to be the person who complained of Lord Bacon’s 
insolence, when the King was in Seotland, + instead of Calvert. f 
I would say of the great man’s vanity, when I see it lost in such a 
crowd of good qualities and surprizing endowments, both of original 
speculation and acquired learning, that I wish 
Iste 
Errori Virtus nomen possuisset honestum ! 





But when I consider his corruption and avarice, there seems to be 
no character of infamy with which he does not deserve to be marked. 
[ would give you a quotation in this place, but [ believe there is 
none to be found in Latin, which will express what I want. In a 
word, as my Lord Bacon was a prodigy of parts the world had not 
seen before, so was he a prodigy of baseness, of which no man could 
frame an idea till it had actually existed. 
I aim, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Cus. YorKE. 
Dr. Birch. 
Dear Sir, October 9, 1762, Saturday noon. 

1 thank you much for the sheets of Sir Francis Bacon’s Letters. 
They are extremely curious and well writ, and have made me 
impatient for the rest. 

No man deserves so much of the public as you do, for bringing 
to light so many valuable materials for the illustration both of 


* He died in 1682. His ‘ Memoirs of the reign of King Charles I.’ were 
‘* published from the original MSS*’ in 1702. These were republished, in 
1S13, with notes, but no additions. 

+ In 1617, Bacon, ‘‘ when any other Counsellors sat with him about the 
King’s affairs, would (if they sat near him) bid them know their distance, 
upon which, Winwood, then Secretary, rose, went away, and would never sit 
more, but instantly despatched one to the King to desire him to make haste 
back, for his seat was already usurped.”’ 

When “ he heard the King was returning, he attended two days in Bue- 
kingham’s antichamber, where trencher-scrapers and lacquies attended. After 
two days, he had admittance. At first entrance, he fell down flat on his face at 
the Duke’s foot, kissing it, and vowing never to rise till he had his pardon.’’ 

Weldon, anticipating Pope’s ‘* wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,”’ con- 
cludes that ‘* never so many parts, and so base an abject spirit, tenanted to- 
gether in an earthen cottage as in this one man.’’—See Biog. Brit. (1778) i. 
p- 474. Note. 
¢t The other Secretary. 

§ Dr. Birch’s last publication was entitled, ‘ Letters, Speeches, Charges, 
Advices, &c. of Francis Bacon, Lord Viscount St. Alban, Lord Chancellor of 
England.’ This collection appeared in 1763, with a dedication to the Hon. 
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literary and civil history in England. But you will forgive me, if I 
wish the words in brackets, f. 31, 32, struck out of the book. 
They convey no fact ; and, since Francis Bacon struck them out 
of his Letter, as carrying a low and indecent flattery to the King, as 
well as betraying a weakness of passion and resentment in himself, 
I think, that you have no more right to print them than you would 
have, if you could read the hearts of men, so as to be conscious of 
every roving thought, or wayward gust of passion, which crosses 
them involuntarily, and by surprize. It is enough if men don’t act 
by them ; but to be subject to such starts of mind, is matter of 
constitution and part of the mechanism of human nature, and ought 
not to be exposed ; lest the reader should apply that to the cha- 
racter ef the man which never entered into his conduct. 


You have the best heart in the world; but your zeal for the il- 
lustration of history almost makes you transgress those laws, which, 
in the case of me, or any other man now alive, you would hold most 
sacred. Now, though Sir Francis Bacon has been dead almost 
140 years, yet I think his fame and his memory more recent, more 
living, and more bright, than when he was alive. , His faults are 
cast in shade by the candour of posterity; and fiher colours laid 
over his virtues, unsullied by envy and detraction (those busy and 
malignant passions of cotemporaries) or even by his own weaknesses. 


Besides the justice due, in morality, to the man, let me add, that 
what I am now exacting from you, as an historian, (or collector of 
historical monuments,) is due in discretion and common policy, to 
the world ; for, indeed, the foibles and vices of great men, cele- 
brated for their parts and actions, too much exposed to view, only 
confirm and comfort the vulgar in the like conduct without teach- 
ing to that vulgar the imitation of their virtues. Give me leave to 
add, that this reasoning is irresistible where the person in question 
has himself checked the feelings and cancelled the first expressions 
of his own intemperate passion. 


Let me beg of you to reprint the leaf, which contains the pas- 
Sage objected to; and supply the gap, either by asterisks, or by a 
note ; which the letter well deserved, as to the state of the King’s 
revenue, then depending in Parliament (or near that time) for de- 
liberation ; and which will probably give you an opportunity of 
vindicating Lord Salisbury, whom Sir Fr. B., with so much digni- 
ty, gravity, and decorum, calls “ a great subject,” and “ a great 
servant,” in another letter to the King immediately after the 
Treasurer's death.* Forgive me, dear Sir, and believe me, with 
true affection, always yours, 

C. Yorke. 





* May 31, 1612. See ‘ Letters, &.’ (1763) p. 2S. It appears, by the 
published volume, that Dr. Birch accepted this friendly advice, leaving the 
sentence unfinished, with * * and filling up the vacancy by a note in justice 
to the memory of the Ear! of Salisbury. 
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To the Rev. Dr. Birch, in Norfolk-street, Strand. 


Tuesday, October 2, 1764. 

Mr. Yorke presents his compliments to Dr. Birch, and desires 

to know how he does ; strongly recommends it to him, and insists 

that he shall take Latouche’s medicine for his complaint, and begs 
him to do it without delay. 


He acquaints the Doctor, that at Holkham,* he found Sir Francis 
Bacon’s present book of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ entitled, ‘ Instau- 
ratio Magna,’ (Ed. 1620,) to Sir Edw. Coke. At the top of the 
title page, in Sir Ed. Coke’s handwriting, Edw. C. ex dono 
auctoris. 

Auctori consilium 
Instaurare parans veterum documenta sophorum 
Instaura leges, justitiamque prifs. 

You know the book was published, in October 1620, a few 
months before the impeachment.t The verses not only reprove 
Sir Fr. B. for going out of his profession, but allude to his 
character as a prerogative lawyer, and his corrupt administration 
of the Chancery. 

Over the device { of the ship passing between Hercules’s Pillars, 
are written two English verses, not so good as the Latin distich. 








It deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be freighted in the ship of fooles. 


I think that Du Bartas wrote a satyr on bad authors, in that 
age, called the ‘ Ship of Fools.’ The conceit refers to that book. 





; F x 
* In Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Coke, M. P. for that county. 

+ The serious truth conveye | in that trite line of Virgil, ‘* Nescia mens 
hominum fati sortisque future,’’ has been seldom more strikingly exemplified 
than during the last months of Lord Bacon’s public life. 

January 1620, ‘ he kept his birth-day with great splendour and magnifi- 
cence.’’ Ben Jonson honoured the day with complimentary verses, addressed 
to ‘‘ the Genius of the Place.’’ In these, as if gifted according to the preten- 
sions of an ancient Vates, he ventured to describe ‘* England’s High-Chan- 
cellor,’’ as one 

‘* Whose even thred the fates spinne round and full, 
Out of their choycest and their whitest wooll.”’ 


March 1621. ‘* Sir Robert Phillips reported’’ to the Commons, whom 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the abuses in the Courts of Justice, 
that two charges of corruption had been brought against the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Soon appeared, ‘‘ The humble submission and confession of me the 
Lord Chancellor,’’ May 3d; the same year the Commons came before the 
Lords to pray judgment, and the Lords adjudged, “ that the Lord Viscount 
St. Albans, Lord Chancellor of England, shall undergo fine and ransom of 
40,000/., that he shall be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s plea- 
sure, that he shall for ever be incapable of any office cr employment in the 
state or commonwealth, that he shall never sit in Parliameat, or come within 
the verge of the Court.""— Biog. Brit.’ vol. i. p. 477-8, 481-5. 


t On the title page. 
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350 Lines, from a Sister to her Brother 


Pray, let me know whether my conjecture is right. Du Bartas died 
in 1591.* 


C. YoRKE. 








* The ‘Ship of Fools’ was written in Latin and High Dutch verse, by 


Sebastian Brand, born at Augsburg, about the year 1460, an eminent scholar, 
civilian, and poet. He died in his native city, in 1520. His book, * Navis 
Stultifera,’ was translated into English in 1520, by Alexander Barklay ; and 
printed at London in the year following, by Richard Pynson, adorned with 
prints. Dr. Birch. See ‘ Biog. Brit.” i. 507. ‘ Note D.’ 





LINES 


ADDRESSED BY A SISTER TO HER BROTHER, ON HIS SAILING FOR INDIA. 


Farewet.! though ocean roll between, 
it cannot check a sister’s prayer 
Farewell! though distance intervene, 


A sister’s love will reach you there. 


Through midnight hours to watch and weep 
When winds are high, to kneel and pray 
To Him who rules the angry deep, 


Whom storms attend and winds obey. 


Oh! these are trials they must bear 
Who those they love to seas consign : 

And now I feel those hours of care, 
Those midnight musings, must be mine. 


Farewell !—but, oh! remember still 

That there are hearts, though distant, true 
In every change of good or ill, 

That beat with warmest hopes for you 


Farewell !—for on that word of pain 
Afflicted memory long must dwell ; 
Be good—be happy—once again, 


God bless and prosper you—Farewell ! 

















ACCOUNT OF THE PROVINCE OF MARTABAN, LATELY A 
PORTION OF THE BURMAN EMPIRE.* 


Marrasan is the most northerly of the provinces, which it has 
been proposed in the late negociations with the Court of Ava to 
retain. It is bounded on the N. and N. E. by the great Peninsular 
range, on the south, by a small river called the Balamein, which 
separates it from Ye; its Eastern limit is the continuation of the 
mountain range. On the N. W., the provinces of Chetang and 
Tuyam Pago divide it from the sea, whilst it is immediately conti- 
guous to the ocean on the west, forming, with the projecting coast 
of Chetang, the Gulf of Martaban. It contains about 12,000 square 
miles. 

The town of Martaban lies along the base of a low range of hills 
of the same name, a branch of the Jenkyeit mountains, and upon 
the north side of the Martaban river, about ten miles from its 
northern, and thirty from its southern debouche, being, in fact, 
separated from the sea only by an extensive island called Poolyung, 
which divides the two branches of the Martaban river. It consists 
principally of two leng streets, one of which leads from the wharf- 
gate to within two hundred yards of the great northern gate, and 
the other runs parallel with it for above half the distance. These 
streets are stony in dry, and miry in wet weather. In the rains 
they are little better than conduits for the numerous little streams 
which rush down the sides of the hill, and pass along these main 
channels to the river. The town is defended by a stockade, com- 
prising also a considerable portion of the adjoining hill, but the 
greater part of the inclosure is occupied by a thick jungle, in which 
cheetas (leopards) and even tigers lurk. 


The houses of Martaban are built of the same materials, and on 
the same plan, as those of Rangoon. ‘The only edifice of any re- 
spectability is the great Pagoda, which is about 150 feet high. The 
east wall slopes to the river, which washes its foot, at about an 
angle of 25 degrees. It is nearly thirty feet to the top of the pa- 
rapet. The bazars are held in the streets by women only. Pro- 
visions are neither abundant nor cheap. Fish is. rather searce, as 
the town is distant from the sea. Fowls are plentiful ; there are 
a few ducks, and a few goats, but no sheep , venison is brought for 
sale, and buffaloes may be had for slaughter. Yams, brinjals, 
sweet potatoes, chillies, and other native vegetables, are procurable 
in their respective seasons. 'The population of the town and suburbs 
is estimated at nearly 6000 persons. ‘The whole population of the 





* From the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette.’ 
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province, including the Kareen tribes, cannot be estimated at more 
than 50,000. Martaban was well known to our old travellers, and 
is described by Barbessa and Cesar Frederick as the principal em- 
porium of the kingdom of Pegu, and a populous and flourishing 
place ; and Pinto, who, notwithstanding his bad name, is only ex- 
travagant, and not altogether “ a liar of the first magnitude,” was 
present at the taking of Martaban by the King of Brama, meaning, 
however, apparently Siam, and he states that 60,000 people were 
slaughtered in its capture. 


The climate of Martaban is pleasant and salubrious. The rains 
commence about the end of May or beginning of June, and continue 
with little intermission till September. By November, they may 
be considered to have ceased, and the cold season then succeeds ; 
during which the thermometer ranges from 60 to 80 degrees. ‘The 
three months of hot weather are cool, compared to the same on the 
continent of India, as the thermometer never exceeds ninety, and 
at sunrise is not unfrequently as low as sixty-five. The land winds 
along this coast are cool and refreshing, and although blowing from 
the N. E., over much jungle, are far from unhealthy. 


The soil of Martaban is of the most fertile description. On the 
immediate banks of the rivers it is alluvial, and varies from two to 
six feet in depth. 'The substratum is commonly a stiff clay, or 
gravel. The uncleared plains are evidently of a fertile composi- 
tion, whilst the soil toward the hills is of a lighter description, and 
favourable to the growth of cotton, indigo, and sesame. 


The chief rivers are the Mautama, or Martaban river, the main 
stream of which rises in the mountains of N. Laos; and after a tur- 
bulent course of three hundred miles, emerges into the province 
through a gorge in the lower range of the great peninsular chain. 
It falls into the sea below the town, by two mouths, of which the 
southern is the main entrance. 


The Daung Damee river, which falls into the preceding a short 
way above Martaban. 


The Gyein, the Abraham, and the Wakroo, which all contribute 
to form the main river, and the Dangwein, which falls into the Gulf 
of Martaban. 


__ The chief staple of Martaban is rice, which has been always cul- 

tivated in quantities much beyond the consumption of the province. 
A considerable part of the surplus went to Ava, and the upper 
portions of the Burman empire. Some was also exported in China 
junks to Pinang and elsewhere ; but this trade was not encouraged, 
and not unfrequently prohibited by the Burman Government. The 
Martaban rice is of good quality, and will keep in the husk for 
several years. When cleaned, the people know not how to preserve 
it, and the process of cleaning is very rudely and ineffectively per- 
formed. It is accomplished in three ways—by the wooden mortar 
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as in India, by the action of two grooved logs, as practised at Tavia 
and Mergui, and by the following method peculiar to the Peguers : 
Two large baskets, of a conical shape, are joined together at their 
apexes, the apex of the lower rising inside of that of the upper. 
Around this, which, with the joint, is grooved, a space remains suf- 
ficient to allow the grain to pass after it has been divested of the 
husk, by the revolution of the upper on the lower basket. 


The cultivation of rice is exceedingly ruade—artificial irrigation 
is unnecessary, as the quantity of rain that falls in the monsoon is 
amply sufficient—each village has attached to it a herd of buffaloes, 
which are turned into the field in April and May, and driven about 
it until it is worked up, grass and weeds included, into a muddy mass ; 
a coarse harrow is then drawn over it, and the seed being thown on 
the ground, which is then roughly harrowed, no further attention is 
paid to it till the harvest. No such thing as a plough is known ; the 
sowing takes place in June, and the crops are reaped in December ; 
the grain, after being trodden out by buffaloes, is left for several 
days exposed to the sun, and then housed in wicker baskets. The 
most fertile rice districts are those on the island of Poolyoun, be- 
tween the town and the sea, those west of the town stretching to- 
wards Jenkyeit Pagoda, and the whole expanse of country to- 
wards Zea. 


Cotton is another article of export from Martaban to Rangoon, 
Tavia, and Mergui. It is cultivated in the upper districts, by the 
Kareans and Peguers, chiefly; much of the growth of the country 
is consumed within it, in the manufacture of a coarse cloth; there 
is little care used in its cultivation, and with very ordinary skill and 
attention, the produce might be considerably improved. 


Me, or indigo, is seldom cultivated separately, but may be seen 
growing promiscuously with cotton and other plants; the natives 
prepare the dye altogether in a rude way, and the blue cloth, which 
is their favourite costume, is all dyed in the province with indi- 
genous materials. 


The black pepper plant may be considered indigenous, and is 
cultivated in several districts, although not largely: a circumstance 
attributable to want of encouragement, apparently, as the pepper 
is of the best quality. It is brought to Martaban by the Kareans 
alone. 


Sugar cane, of a tolerably good quality, is reared, though spa- 
ringly. Tobacco is cultivated to a small extent, and hemp grows 
abundantly on some of the islands in the river. The areca nut tree 
is abundant, and the nuts form an article of export. 


The forest of Martaban is not less the source of a supply of va- 
luable products, than those more to the southward. The Kareans 
bring ivory, cardamoms, wax, and honey, to market ; and sapan 
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and other valuable woods are precurable, with the important addi- 
tion of teak. ‘The Martaban teak is said to be rather inferior to 
the Rangoon, but there is reason to think this may be prejudice, 
and it is unquestionably of very good, if not of the best, quality. 
The forests in which it is found extend to the northward and 
eastward of a line about forty miles north from the town of Mar- 
taban. 

Salt is made in large quantities along the Martaban coast, and 
finds a ready market. ‘The whole of the upper provinces of Ava 
are dependent on the maritime districts for this essential ingredient 
in their food. Balachong and dried fish, although not to a similar 
extent, are almost equally necessaries of life among the Burmans. 
The Martaban fisheries are very productive. Martaban is less 
rich in mineral products than its neighbours. Gold, in small 
quantities, is found in some of the rivers, but no other metal has 
been yet met with within the boundaries of the district. It was once 
celebrated for its rubies, but these are brought from the interior, 
or the borders of the Laos country. 

The manufactures of this province are, of course, of a character 
and extent little more than adapted to domestic consumption. A 
considerable quantity of cloth, both silk and cotton, is made, and 
there is scarcely a house without a loom. The cloths are of the 
same description as those manufactured at ‘Tavai. Martaban was 
once famous for its jars, but the potters seem to have abandoned 
their trade since the war broke out. ‘They make excellent guglers 
for holding and cooling water, which allow a little to exude, but 
the jars are not porous. These jars are very faithfully described 
by Barbessa, as grandissimi vasi di porsellana bellissimi e inve- 
triati di color negro—large handsome vessels of glazed earthen- 
ware of a black colour ; he adds, that they were highly esteemed 
by the Moors, or Mohammedans of India, and were largely ex- 
ported by them. Sono havuti in sommo prejio apresso li mori li 
quali gli levano di qui come la maggior mercantia che possino 
tavere. He adds, that lac and benjamin are exported in large 
quantities from Martaban ; the lac is still brought from the Siamese 
frontier, but no notice is taken of benjamin. 

Numerous boats of every size, from one of ten koyans burden to 
a canoe, constantly ply in the various branches of the river. Boats 
of fifteen koyans sail to Rangoon and Mergui. A boat of this size 
is navigated by the same number of men, and may be built of teak 
for seven hundred tekals. 

Martaban is open toa much more extensive trade then the 
southern provinces, as it not only communicates, like them, with 
Siam, but with the Burman kingdom, with Laos and even with 
China, as we lately observed, through Thaump-pe. From these two 
latter countries come lac, rubies, medicinal drugs, swords, knives, 
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manufactured cotton and silk, sugar, candied yanseng, or earth 
nats, blank books, composed of blackened paper, ivory, rhinoceros’ 
horns, &c. ‘They take, in return, raw cotton, salt, spices, quick- 
silver, red lead, asafeetida, borax, alum, chintzes, piece goods, 
needles, and various European articles. There can be little doubt 
that when affairs are settled, an extensive vent will offer itself in 
this direction for our broad cloths and cottons. 

The following are a few of the peculiarities observable in the 
customs and manners of the people : 


The Burmans of Martaban, and the Peguers, and other tribes, 
are fond of rich dresses, and they generally spend all their surplus 
money on these. 


Few of the lower ranks make use of the precious metals, except 
in forming rings, and betel boxes, and cups; their gold rings are 
most commonly set off by rubies or turquoises, but the workman- 
ship is very inferior to that even of Hindoostanee jewellers. They 
do not bedeck their women in the ridiculous manner that prevails 
in India. The fair are here content with a few rings, and it is 
likely that the superior freedom they enjoy, and the great share 
that they take in employments which, on the other side of the bay, 
devolve on the male sex, may have induced them to renounce the 
incumbrances of shackles, nose rings, &c. Their husbands do not 


gain much by this lack of tinsel, for the silken dresses which they 
wear are high-priced, and do not last long. 


It does not appear that the Burman dresses accord well with 
cleanly habits ; being all highly coloured, a want of the latter is not 
so perceptible as amongst the cotton-garmented Hindoos, or less 
delicate Musulmans. 

Ablutions, not being enjoined by civil or religious ordinances, 
are matters of convenience. But the anomaly is frequent, of 
a Burman or a Peguer punctually performing these, but neglecting 
to recommend them by cleanliness in dress. 

Many of the people of this province wear the Karian cloth, on 
account of its durability and warmth. ‘The Mons or Peguers 
have, in great measure, adopted the Burman costume, which is 
rather elegant for the men, but indecorous, in European eyes, 
for the women, as the leg is very much exposed in walking. 

The men wear large turbans occasionally, but the true Burman 
fashion is a handkerchief twisted into a knot with the hair, and 
brought to the front of the head. Their long hair, which depends 
from the crown, must, like the Chinese tails, prove rather inconve- 
nient on some occasions, especially in flying before an enemy, or in 
combat. 

When the women turn coquettes, they wear small turbans too, 
and they judge right in supposing that these add to their charms. 
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In the rains; the men wear enormous umbrella hats, some of 
which are four feet five inches in diameter; they are of basket 
work. All ranks wear shoes when they can obtain them; these 
are made either of wood or of leather. Officers of rank wear a 
leather cap, which is gilded, and looks very like the brass caps of 
fire-engine men in England ; inferior officers have black varnished 
leathern ones. 

Children are very respectful to their parents; when a youth is 
about to depart on a voyage or expedition, he kisses or lays his 
head at his parents’ fect, entreating forgiveness of all past offences, 
and their blessing for the future. They return a kiss of his cheek, 
by which is not implied our mode of salutation, but a strong inha- 
lation through the nose. The same practice obtains amonst the 
Malays and Siamese. 

Marriage is a civil affair in Martaban: the youth of both sexes 
are not always allowed the society of each other before marriage, 
but they are less strict in this respect here than in Western India. 
Though this greater degree of liberty produces some love matches, 
yet the institution of marriage has not unfrequently the air of a 
barter, and as the man pays often pretty high for his wife, he is 
apt to look upon her as a species of property. In general he tries 
to gain the girl’s affection, and then the consent of the parents, 
on which a large feast is given, and bands of music are called. Both 
parties defray the expenses. Some elder of the town or village 
joins the hands of the bride and bridegroom, who respectively take 
some rice and put it towards the other’s mouth: having both eaten 
some, and agreed to be faithful to each other, and to attend to 
each other’s happiness, a blessing is pronounced by the elder, and 
the ceremony concludes. No priest is present, but they receive 
donations on the occasion. The man pays according to his means, 
money, goods, clothes, &c., to the parents of the bride and to her 
relations. 

Should any man wish to separate entirely from his wife, with or 
without her consent, the children of the marriage, and his clothes, 
gold, ornaments, &c., are taken by her. 

Should a wife desire separation, but the husband not, she must 
pay to him double the expense he was put to by the marriage. 

When a child has obtained the age of seven days, its head is 
shaved, and an entertainment is given: at the same time, some old 
astrologer inspects the Horoscope, and having foretold a fortunate 
hour, he bestows a name on the child. The visitors then each 
present it with a piece of money or something of value. 

The Martabanars generally burn their dead, in compliance with 
the Buddhist ordinances. 

The poor do not burn the body of a person who has died sud- 
denly, but expose it to birds and dogs. The reason is not known, 
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but perhaps the expense of large quantities of fuel required to 
consume a body which has not been wasted by disease, may be the 
cause of the custom. 


The corpses of priests are burned in the manner described, by 
Captain Symes tad by Dr. Carey, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ by 
being placed on a pile of billets, amongst which are some of 
odoriferous woods; it is fired by means of rockets let off at a 
distance, and which reach the pile along a wire, stretched for the 
purpose. 


The expense attending a funeral, among the generality of the 
people, is defrayed by a collection from the friends of the deceased. 
The priests are not neglected on such occasions. Food and clothes 
are distributed to them. 


The people of Martaban are very fond of music. There were 
bands, part of which still remain, which were hired out on occasions 
of ceremony, whether on religious festivals, marriages, ordaining of 
priests, or burials. 





TEARS. 


On! there are tears of early years, 
Tears that unbidden flow: 

The heart-thrills that rise, and gush from the eyes, 
In love’s first—warmest glow. 


And there are tears of riper years, 
Young mothers’ tears of sorrow, 

When the early morn sees her dear first-born,— 
And its spirit is fled ere the morrow. 


Oh! there are tears of older years, 
Maternal tears of pride ; 

Fleecy clouds they seem, that veil the moon-beam, 
As her infants sport by her side. 


Then there are tears of stricken years, 
And these are tears of joy, 

When the mother's mind, in its wane can find, 
Affection and love from her boy. 


And lastly—tears that attend on our biers : 
And oh! these tears are blest, 

From mortality driven, our hope is in heaven, 
Secure of eternal rest ! 





MR. WARDEN AND SIR EDWARD WEST. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Plymouth, October 12, 1826. 

Since my arrival from India, I have read with attention the 
statements contained in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ of this and the pre- 
ceding month, respecting the occurrences at Bombay, in which 
Mr. Warden has borne such a conspicuous part ; but your infor- 
matiou on some points is evidently incomplete, and on others I 
apprehend somewhat erroneous. 

Mr. Warden had so completely identified himself with the pro- 
ceedings relative to the assault committed on Mr. Irwin at the 
Racket Court, and with the libel for which Mr. Graham was in- 
dicted, that he, of necessity, became a material witness in both the 
prosecutions instituted against Mr. Graham at the Criminal Ses- 
sions held in January last at Bombay. It was during the progress 
of the second trial that a sealed letter was handed up by Mr. 
Warden, whilst he was under examination, to the judge upon the 
berch, (Sir Edward West,) and which the latter declined to look 
at, and returned unopened; and for so doing, Mr. Warden sent 
Colonel Stannus on the following morning to demand an explana- 
tion or apology from the judge. Colonel Stannus’s reception at 
the court-house was such as he well merited; although, if the 
Chief Justice had committed him to jail, instead of ordering his 
tipstaff to see him out of the house, he would, perhaps, have better 
consulted his own dignity and the respect due to the Court; but 
this is immaterial. 

It is said, and [ believe with truth, that the purport of Mr. 
Warden’s rejected note to the judge was to claim the privilege of 
a seat on the bench, whilst he gave his evidence. Whether he 
claimed this distinction as a matter of right or of courtesy, I know 
not ; but certain it is, that no such right exists on the part of Mr. 
Warden, or any other person at Bombay ; and if it has ever been 
granted to any one, it must have been as mere matter of courtesy, 
and dependent entirely on the discretion of the Court. Mr. 
Warden’s conduct on the occasion was, however, injudicious, as by 
thus attempting to open a correspondence with the judge, he most 
justly subjected himself to the dignified reproof which he received. 
It would have been more regular if he had openly requested the 
distinction by verbal application from himself, or through counsel. 
This, however, he may probably have considered rather a dan- 
gerous course, as he, no doubt, was conscious that the general 
tenor of his conduct towards that Court entitled him to no such 
consideration; for it was too soon for the judges to have forgotten 
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that the same Mr. Warden had been guilty of repeated coutempts 
of court, by the habitual misrepresentations of the eourt’s pro- 
ceedings in the ‘ Bombay Guzette,’ of which he was the proprictor, 
and, moreover, that a few months before, these same judges, whilst 
sitting on the bench, had reeeived a printed paper, signed by Mr. 
Warden, containing the most calumnious and libellous attack upon 
their character, charging, in a manner that could net be misunder- 
stood, that ene of them was the author of what he (Mr. W.) 
termed “ unfounded insinuations contained in the ‘ Orieatal Herald,’ 
caleulated to undermine his official reputation,” and “ the ealum- 
nious attack upon his character.” After such conduet on the part 
of Mr, Warden, would Sir Edward West have been justified in 
either receiving a sealed letter from him in opeu court, or inviting 
him to the bench ? 

The only instance before, of a member of Government being 
examined in the court at Bombay, was that of Mr. Dunean, the 
governor, in 1810 or 1811, and on which occasion he certainly was 
not invited to the bench, nor did he claim that distinetien. 


Mr. Warden’s connection with the press at Bombay has been the 
meaus of involying him in a labyrinth, from which he will find it no 
easy matter to escape, notwithstanding he has contrived to lead 
Mr. Elphinstone, the governor, into the same snare: at this, how- 
ever, [am not much surprised, for those who were at Bombay 
when Sir Edward West commenced those salutary reforms in the 
proceedings of the court over which he was appointed to preside, 
must well remember, that Mr. Elphinstone was oue of the first who 
openly hoisted the banner of party, in opposition to the authority 
of the court ; and although he afterwards seemed to disapprove of 
some of the proceedings of those who endeavoured, by calum- 
niously misrepresenting the court’s proceedings, to subvert its 
authority and vilify the character of the judges, his receut conduct 
justifies the belief, that he has never ceased secretly to encourage 
that opposition to the authority of the Supreme Court, which his 
own example, in the instance above alluded to, so mainly contri- 
buted to engender. 

It appears that an order sent out by the Court of Directors, 
strictly prohibiting any one in the service of the East India Com- 
pany from connecting themselves with any newspaper, &c., has 
been published by the Bombay Government. ‘This is well, as 
showing the feelings of the Direetors on the subjeet ; but the order 
will be perfectly useless, unless it be held to include clerks in the 
Government offices, as the real proprietors will transfer their shares 
nominally to those elerks, and Mr. Warden will thus be enabled to 
continue, through the Bombay newspapers, his slanderous attacks 
upon the court and the judges, with the same facility as before. 
To exemplify this, I need only mention, that when Mr. Fair was 
sent home from Bombay, Mr. Warden had four-eighths of the 
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* Gazette’; these four-eighths he transferred to Mr. Henshaw, a 
half-caste clerk in one of the public offices in Bombay, and whom 
Mr. Warden had placed there ; and I have no doubt that the sale 
was a fictitious one, and that these shares are still held for Mr. 
Warden. If this is denied, I would wish to ask, how much Mr. 
Henshaw gave for these shares ¢ for the said Mr. Henshaw’s pecu- 
niary embarrassments are so notorious at Bombay, as to preclude 
the belief that he could have been a bond fide purchaser of the 
shares in question, or that some of his numerous creditors would 
not have attached them, if they had known or believed them to be 
the actual property of Mr. Henshaw. 


I have more to say of the worthies at Bombay, who have set 
themselves up in opposition to the authority of his Majesty’s court 
there, and who seem resolved, at all hazards, to do every thing in 
' their power to subvert its authority, and impede the administra- 
a tion of justice ; but I have, for the present, sufficiently trespassed 

upon your indulgence. I shall hereafter resume the subject ; and 
the now recorded fact of Mr. Warden having been one of the 
prime movers, and principal witnesses, in the two most disgraceful 
transactions (one of public assault, and one of private slander) 
; that have been submitted to judicial investigation in the court at 
{ Bombay for years, will prepare your readers in some measure for 
those farther elucidations of his character, which will appear in 
my next. 





















X. 








THE MAID OF ERROR. 



















Poor maid of error! lovely was thy cheek, 
And thy blue eye was eloquently bright, 
Youth’s bland emotions tenderly to speak, 
And win the soul with its own vestal light, 
But, ah! the spoiler came, thy peace to blast, 
Ruthless to banish from thy breast content, 
And thy fair hopes with darkness to o’ercast, 
Marring the charms, but prized when innocent. 
The rose of beauty wither’d on thy face, 
And quench’d the ray of rapture in thy eye ; 
Thy hectic look, and every faded grace, 
Prove what thou ‘dst hide—thy ceaseless misery. 
Poor maid of love and error! blighted though thou art, 
To thee Id gently pay the homage of the heart ! 





JANET. 
Calcutta, 














ACCOUNT OF THE PLAU, A TRIBE OF PEOPLE BORDERING 
ON PEGU.* 


Amonest the tribes brought to more particular notice by recent 
events, is a race of some interest, entitled Plau, the inhabitants of 
a district, N.E. of Pegu, called by the Natives Thaum-pe, and by 
the Burmans Tong-su. The people have been occasionally encoun- 
tered at Pinang, to which they have been brought by the little com- 
merce they carry on, but their country and condition were but im- 
perfectly appreciated: we have been favoured with the following 
particulars with respect to them : 

The district of Thaum-pe, when conquered by the Burmans, re- 
ceived from them the appellation of Tong-su: it lies about twenty- 
five or thirty days’ journey N.N.E. of Tongo, close on the borders 
of Siam and Laos. The chief town, bearing the name of the dis- 
trict, is situated about 40 miles from the hills, and in N. lat. 19. 


The Plau are a distinct people, from both the Siamese and Bur- 
mans, and from the neighbouring tribes ; differing in language, 
feature, and character. They are shorter and less robust than the 
Burmans, and bear a greater resemblance to the Chinese than to 
any other people. Their dress partakes also of the Chinese cos- 
tume. They wear their hair twisted into a knot like the Burmans, 
and are tattooed like those people and the Laos; like the former 
also they thrust small cylinders of wood or silver through holes made 
in the lobes of their ears. ‘Their clothes are very usually quilted, 
which, they say, is rendered necessary by the frigidity of their cli- 
mate. The people are a lively simple race, addicted to agricultural 
and commercial pursuits, and of very unwarlike propensities ; they 
have therefore readily been reduced to subjection by the Burmans 
and Peguers, for whom they, nevertheless, entertain a profound 
contempt ; and from whose rule, whenever it becomes very irksome 
or oppressive, they withdraw into the thick forests and mountains 
in their vicinity. 

The Plau profess the faith of Buddha, and, like all Buddhists, 
burn their dead. Many of their customs, however, are peculiar, of 
which their marriages furnish an example. 

Women are not immured in Thaum-pe: young men, therefore, 
pay addresses in person to the objects of their affection. When a 
youth fancies that the girl to whom he is attached favours his pre- 
tensions, he takes an opportunity of placing his silver bracelet be- 
fore her. If she takes it up he considers his suit accepted, and 





* From the * Calcutta Government Gazette,” March 16, 1926. 
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immediately endeavours to obtain the consent of her parents to the 
union, Their approbation is the prelude to an entertainment, the 
prominent viands at which consist of poultry, buflaloe and cow 
beef, venison and other game, monkey’s flesh and large rats, which 
are found below the roots of the bamboo, on which they subsist. 
The feast, which lasts one or more days, according to the wealth 
of the parties, concludes with copious libations of an ardent spirit, 
distilled from rice, by a process nearly similar to that by which the 
Chinese distil Samsoo. Marriage being with these people a purely 
civil contract, they do not require the attendance of a priest at the 
solemnization ; but were it otherwise, which the invocation of 
superior powers at the ceremony might lead us to suspect was once 
the case, the priest of Buddha is absolutely forbidden to converse 
with a woman, or be present in the company of one. 


Some old person who has gained the respect of the society gives 
a cup of weak spirit to each of the contracting parties, repeating 
certain invocations of benignant deities and genii, to prove propi- 
tious, and when they have drunk the spirit, he ties their arms toge- 
ther by the wrist with a slender cord, which is the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 

The province of Thaum-pe is governed by a Barman chief, who 
resides at the capital, which is stockaded, aud contains about 5000 
inhabitants. The face of the country is flat and tolerably clear. 
Rice is cultivated to an extent sufficient for the consumption of the 
district: there are numerous herds of cattle, and a considerable 
number of small horses ; a few buffaloes are employed in agri- 
culture. 

Thaum-pe is exceedingly rich in raw produce of various deserip- 
tions. The people grow several kinds of cotton—one of which 
appears to be the brown or nankeen cotton. The tea plant is also 
cultivated, and the leaves are pickled. Two sorts of indigo are 
grown, the creeping indigo and the true. Blue is the prevailing 
colour of their dresses. Stick lac is brought down for sale by the 
Plau in considerable quantities, and the silkworm is reared, being 
fed on the leaf of the plant called Puja. ‘The forests contain a 
number of valuable trees, but the want of water-carriage renders 
this source of trafic unavailable. The mineral products of the 
mountains are more easily transported. Gold is found in the sands 
of the mountain streams. Tron is abundant, and is smelted and 
wrought into swords, knives, and other implements. ‘Tin, after dis- 
appearing to the north of Tavia, again presents itself here, and is 
found in considerable quantities in the beds of rivers, in the form of 
a fine black sand. The most: productive mines, however, are those 
of lead, and from thein, it.is said, the Burman armies are wholly 
supplied : the ore is obtained in lumps, but in what state of combi- 
nation we are not informed ; the working of the mines is sufficiently 
rude, and nothing like a‘ horizontal shaft is attempted—the Plau 
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merely digging deep pits till they come upon the veins. From 
these sources the annual exports to Rangoon are estimated at 
120,000 rupees, and might, no doubt, be much extended ; the Plau 
carry back from Rangoon and other Burman ports, salt, Areea 
nnts, salt fish, broad cloth, woollens, piece goods, crockery, and 
spices. 

A commercial intercourse is also maintained betweea Thaum-pe 
and China. ‘Traders from the frontier districts of the latter bring 
spices, including the clove and nutmeg, silk, cloth, woollens, paints, 
papers, cutlery, and other articles, and take back the products ef 
the country. They come annually in a caravan, consisting some- 
times of a thousand persons well armed ; the merchandize is trans- 
ported by asses and horses. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AT BOMBAY 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Poona, May 1826. 

I beg to point your atteation to the ‘ Bombay Calendar’ of 1826, 
pages 91 and 93, in which it appears that Francis Warden, Esq. 
Member in Council, is proprietor of three shares of the Bombay 
Insurance Society, and of four shares of the Bombay Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Warden, Member in Council, is also proprietor of a fifth 
share of the ‘ Bombay Courier’ newspaper ; and till within these 
twelve months, Mr. Warden, Member in Council, was also pro- 
prietor of four-eighths of the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ newspaper; but 
which, about a twelvemonth since, he transferred to a Mr. Hen- 
shaw, a clerk in the secretary’s office, who was placed therein by 
Mr. Warden, when chief secretary, as it is known that Mr. Hen- 
shaw had not twenty thousand rupees (the price of the shares) to 
pay, the query is, whether Mr. Warden’s transfer was a bona fide 
sale, or merely nominal, and who receives the profits of those 
shares now? Some of your readers could also, perhaps, inform 
you from whom the two barristers, Mr. Parry and Mr. Le Messurier, 
bought their three-eighths of the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ was it not 
from Mr, Warden? Mr. Parry’s share has lately been transferred 
to a Mr. Simpson, a nephew of Mr. Warden’s. 

Mr. Warden, Member in Council, is also the chief proprietor of 
the Racket Court, of which we have lately heard so much. 

Mr. Warden “ is doubtless not aware of any law or regulation, 
or of any obligation, moral or political, prohibitory of a civil ser- 
vant in or out of Council,-vesting any portion of his property in 
these concerns.” 
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The Court of Directors, however, have, in answer to Mr. 
Warden’s manifesto, lately published in your ‘ Herald,’ expressed a 
different opinion with respect to the shares of the papers, as ap- 
pears by the following order : 


‘ GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

‘* The Honourable the Court ef Directors having resolved to prohibit all 
persors in the service of the Honourable East India Company from connecting 
themselves with any newspaper (unless devoted exclusively to literary and 
scientific objects,) whether as editor, sole proprietor, or sharer in the pro- 
perty, notice thereof is hereby given to all persons in the service of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company on this establishment, either civil, naval, or 
military, surgeons and chaplains included: and all persons concerned are 
further apprized that this order will be enforced, if necessary, on the part of 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, by dismissing from their service those 
by whom it may be contravened. 

** Published by the order of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 

* D. Greenniny, Acting Secretary to Government.” 

** Bombay Castle, 11th May, 1826.” . 

It remains to be seen whether the Court of Directors will equally 
approve of this member of Government’s other connections. 


These shares in the above-mentioned society and company, and 
of the newspapers, as also of the Racket Court, (until the recent 
fracas, in which Mr. Warden bore so prominent a part,) were most 
profitable, yielding at least nine or ten per cent., but, nevertheless, 
had Mr. Warden been aware of the impropriety of a member of 
Government engaging in these speculations, “ he would no doubt 
have relinquished the portion of interest he had in them, as they 
could not have possessed any attractions of a pecuniary nature to 
render him one moment anxious for the connections on that score.” 
Pray can you inform me what other attractions these connections 
possessed ? * 

Your Constant R FADER 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


Tur wild-bee’s hum is deepest—in the gloom of twilight grey, 
And early scenes are sweetest—when remember’d far away : 

The cuckoo, in the flowery vale—unseen, is heard the more ; 
More glad at heart the boy returns—when school's hard tasks are o’er. 
And thus we dwell upon the past—till all its brightness seems, 
To memory, as fresh and fair—as newly-vanish’d dreams, 

In which we were restored to home—amid its banks and braes ; 
The loves, the haunts, the early friends—the joys of other days. 
These, let us then remember—in the world’s unhappy strife, 

For they shed a dying glory o'er our fast-decaying life ; 

No hand can dash the cup away that sparkles in our breast,— 
Then, blest ourselves, we'll joy to see our fellow-brothers blest. 


+. Warden himself can alone answer this.—Ep. 
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GOVERNOR'S PATRONAGE AT BOMBAY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Guzerat, April 1826. 

On & visit I lately made to Bombay, I was much surprized to ob- 
serve the system which the present Governor of Bombay, Mr. 
Elphinstone, has adopted, and which is obviously an illegitimate 
mode of increasing his patronage, keeping the civil servants com- 
pletely dependent upon him, and of obtaining his chief, if not his 
only, object, popularity. ‘ 

It is to make temporary places, which are held at the pleasure 
of Government, and to appoint to them persons who hold other 
offices, and again to appoint others to act in those offices, and who, 
therefore, also hold them at the pleasure of Government. Thus, there 
has been for the last five or six years a committee of regulations, 
first instituted by Mr. Elphinstone. One of the Secretaries to 
Government, Mr. Norris, is prestlent of this committee, and another 
gentleman, Mr. Greenhill, acts as secretary, and is called acting 
secretary. Both these persons are therefore completely dependent 
upon the Governor, as they may be moved from their appointment 
at any moment. Is it to be wondered at that the Governor is 
cheered so loudly by these gentlemen at every public dinner and 
meeting? They are cheering for their places; and you may de- 
pend upon it that they will cheer against each other as long as the 
system lasts. ‘There are at present here an acting sub-treasurer, 
an acting magistrate of police, an acting collector, an acting mint- 
master, and many other acting personages ; at least a third of the 
offices, both here and at the outstations, are, I understand, filled 
by persons who are merely acting. 

There is also another abuse, which is, I believe, peculiar to 
Bombay, and which is practised for the same purpose, that of 
making the whole society dependent upon and subservient to the 
Governor. The writers upon their arrival in India choose one of 
the three departments of government, political, judicial, and reve- 
nue ; at the other two Presidencies these different branches of the 
service are kept distinct, and vacancies of offices are filled up by 
those in the same branch. But here, since Mr. Elphinstone came 
to the government, the vacancies in one department are filled up, 
at the pleasure of the Governor, by any person he pleases from any 
department. The object of this is evident, namely, to increase his 
patronage, and to make all completely dependent upon him. The 
mischief of this practice is extreme ; conceive a person educated 
for the political department all at once made a judge! What 
kind of a judge would even the great Mr. Pitt have made if moved 
at once from his political office as prime minister to the seat of the 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice ? 

VIATor, 
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RESCUE FROM DROWNING 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bath, Sept. 1, [896 

Ir so rarely happens that assistance rendered ander the following 

circumstances is successful, and the instance with which you are 

troubled is so creditable to an officer in the Honourable Company’s 

serviee, not at the time seventeen years of age, that, should these 

considerations be deemed sufficient to entitle the accompanying 

statement to a place in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ which is submitted 
to yqu, it will be entirely at your disposa: for that purpose, 
Tam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Aw Oxp Inptan. 


Extroct of a Letter from a Passenger in the Fairlie, Captain Shortt, outward 

bound to Madras, dated at sea, lat. 3°, long. 82°, January 16, 1826. 

“ Twas forgetting to tell you of an adventure that happened to 
two of us at the Cape, and was nearly the death of us both. T was 
riding on the sands in Table Bay, with Taylor and another cadet 
of the name of Biscoe, when the wind, blowing strong off land, took 
Biscoe’s cap into the sea :—upon which, Taylor, being a tolerable 
swimmer, jumped off his horse, stripped, and went in after it. Not 
perceiving how far the cap had got, he went on till he had reached 
it, when turning round, and observing his distance from the shore, 
he got frightened, and was seized with the eramp. I immediately 
asked a black man that was on the sand to go to his relief, pro- 
mising him a reward if he would: but he excused himself, alleging 
that he could not swim: and as Biscoe also could not swim, there 
was no alternative, but to go myself. So away I went, and got out 
in a very little time; but when T caught hold of him and turned 
him, then was the time to try one’s nerves—I must say mine were 
very weak. I found myself about a quarter of a mile out, with an 
excessively strong wind in my face, and a body of twelve stone 
weight to drag along, having accordingly but one hand to swim 
with. But there was nothing for it but to persevere, which I did, 
till I found my strength failing quickly: at last it quite left me, 
and I made up my mind, determined however still te exert and do 
my best; so I lay on my back, and swam in that manner, but I 
could not advance an inch, when I looked upwards, and prayed ; 
then let my legs drop through fatigue, when, to my infinite joy, I 
felt the ground, being a shoal that ran out from a different part of 
the Bay, and on which I soon got up to my middle I continued to 
float Taylor along tii] I got knee-deep, when he first gave symp- 
toms.of life by throwing up some salt water. Biscoe then came 
and dragged him on dry land, where we both lay like corpses, till 
some soldiers, whe were passing, put us into a cart that was stand- 
ing near, and took us to the hospital, where I soon recovered. 
Taylor had got too much salt water to allow of his getting well 
direetly, but he is now quite restored.” 





ARMY COMMISSARIAT IN BENGAL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, ; tengal, Feb. 20, 1896 

You will read in the ‘ Columbian Gazette’ (a good paper by the 
bye) how Sir Archibald Campbell has been deceived by the Bur- 
mese ; how the Lord was elated, you may guess; but [ defy even 
that hero and statesman to divine what will be the ultimate conse- 
quenees of his rupture with these people about the barren sands of 
Shapuree. Thearmy is disbanding, or about to be dishanded, and 
as two attempts to recruit failed, for be it known that the Honour- 
able Company could only get low-caste people to enter their ser- 
vice, the destruction of a few fine corps may prove of service, as 
the Military Secretary knows ; and in more ways than one, be- 
cause it will save expense, which is no bad thing when the army 
estimates are yearly increasing, and since his reign have been 
donbled. But the why and the wherefore ?—Have we made 
peace? No! Can we? No!—But of this I will not be quite 
certain, as it may be politic, nay, expedient to make peace and 
evacuate a country we cannot conquer, or bind the people to the 
terms they might have agreed upon aod ratified by treaty. To 
continue the war is to ruin ourselves : ergo, we must, nolens volens, 
make peace. 


The Commissariat Department is a sad feature of the abnse of 
patronage !—Men who know nothing of a country are often em- 
ployed in it. These depend on native sirkars (you know the race!) 
with whom neglect and deceit is the daily practice. The Commis- 
sary depends on others, and if others deceive and cheat, his own 
interests bind him to silence ; and with all the miseries of Arracan 
and the Rangoon army before us, the efficiency of the Bengal Com- 
missariat is loudly avowed. By whom, ask ye? why, by the 
Commissariat themselves, who are going to demolish an indiscreet 
but not an uninformed medical officer, for having attracted the 
public attention to the deaths and miseries it occasioned at 
Arracan. 


Government have selected a committee to inqnire into the charge. 
Two of the committee themselves hold high official situations ander 
Government, and the President is the third member of the medical 
board. The latter is under no obligation to Government, whatever 
the others may be, for after forty years’ service he is not in receipt 
of allowances equal to Dr. Abel, apothecary in Caleutta, Lord 
Ambherst’s physician and body-keeper at Barackpoor, and officiat- 
ing, in Mr. Wallick’s absence, as superintendent of the Company’s 
Botanical Garden. I am just informed that a medical officer on 
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sick leave from the body guard at Prome, having arrived in Cal- 
cutta, has been put in charge of his own corps and is doing duty 
for Mr. Bristow, presidency surgeon, who has great private 
practice, and is sick just now in Caleutta. This looks like peace ; 
or the sick officer, recovered and fit for duty, would, T opine, have 
been sent back to his corps. 

Dr. Hewitt is under arrest for neglect of duty, &c. Very serious 
charges I hear have been preferred against him by Mr. Wm. Pitt 
Muston, garrison and presidency surgeon. Col. Cassiday, of his 
Majesty’s 3}st, has also sent in complaints of neglect of duty on the 
part of Dr. Hewitt, so that the stream goes strong against him. 

Mr. Barwell, of the Civil Service, it is said, is dissatisfied; but who 
is not where some reason can always be given for deviation from 
rule, regulation, or established usage? All the commercial line 
were so not long sinee, and the medical line were outrageous. 
Poor Dr. Halliday was put out of employ and out of pay for re- 
porting upon the abuse of calomel, and I understand, after a lapse 
of years, he was directed by the Honourable Court of Directors 
to be restored! but mark you, he must first make an apology for 
giving vent to his feelings, in memorialising against such oppres- 
sion and injustice (on the part of the local Government towards 
him) in a remonstrance to the Court. 

If peace were restored, and it may, through the wisdom of his 
Lordship’s Council, if he does not oppose wise measures, and learns 
that he must do what he can when he cannot do what he would, 
the waste of money may in a long space and under a wiser ad- 
nistration of our affairs, be replenished ; but this will not happen 
before the time for renewal of the Company’s Charter comes, ‘To 
that we must look for liberation from complete thraldom. 


Dr. Halliday has all the credit of giving you the medical in- 
formation; and why? because those who give it him, know “ he 
loves, if he be a man, REVENGE:” but this revenge, sir, would be 
but little worth, and this, as a man of sound sense, he must know ; 
people at home and here care little for abuse of patronage and 
favoritism, ‘tis so common everywhere. When officers, like the 
BKuropean artillery at Bhurtpoor, go over to the enemy, then will 
Government learn wisdom ; moderation and justice will then be in 
repute. An honourable feeling makes honourable men to fear 
much, but the proudest spirit can be brought to see virtue in 
resistance. The army must feel the load when all who are not on 
the staff are wishing for a change. We long to be a King's 


Government. 
An Oxp CorresronDent, 





MR. WARDEN AND MR. GRAHAM. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Northern Concan, May 1826. 

You are probably not aware of the clause of the Act of 
Parliament which exempts members in Council in India from eri- 
minal responsibility in the courts there. It is the eleventh section 
of the 37 G. IIL. ¢. 142., and is as follows: “ Provided always that 
the said Court shall not be competent to hear, try, and determine 
any indictment or information against the Goyernor or any of the 
Council, not being treason or felony,” &c. &e. &e. 

Mr. Warden, member in Council at Bombay, appears to have 
drawn upon this privilege pretty liberally. 

Ist, By permitting, as proprietor of the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ that 
paper to misrepresent and to libel the King’s Court, for which libels 
and misrepresentations he would, as proprietor, have been criminally 
responsible, had it not been for the protection afforded him by this 
Act of Parliament: And, 

2dly, By writing and reading at two meetings of the Racket 
Court, a paper reflecting upon the character of Mr. Graham the 
Coroner. This latter appears to me to be a most extraordinary 
case. This paper, of the libellous nature of which there can be no 
doubt, was written by Mr. Warden; it was read by him at two 
public meetings at the Racket Court, and was produced in Court 
on the trials which took place in March last. Mr. Graham makes 
a statement in answer to this and another paper both read at the 
same time. The Supreme Court direct the Jury (as they were 
bound in law to do) to find the defendant, Mr. Graham, guilty of a 
libel for having made this statement ; and yet, though Mr. War- 
den’s paper was equally or indeed more libellous, though it was 
that which provoked Mr. Graham to make his counter statement, 
Mr. Graham is punished for his counter statement, whilst Mr. War- 
den, the aggressor, escapes by means of his immunity as member of 
Council ! 

Is this equal justice? Will Mr. Warden’s honourable masters 
permit him to remain in a situation of the privileges of which he 
makes such ause? Your obedient servant, 

JUSTITIA. 





DUTIES OF INTERPRETERS TO THE INDIAN ARMY 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Caleutta, March 1, 1826. 
Tre duties of an interpreter to a Regiment of the Line on 

the Bengal Establishment appearing not to be understood in the 

Chamber of Debate at the East India House, I will endeavour to 

give you, for your valuable work, an outline of them. 

When a Native regimental or line court-martial is assembled, by 
virtue of a commanding officer, for the trial of a Native non-comis- 
sioned officer, sipahee or camp-follower, the court usually consists 
of a Subadar,* President, and four Native officers, members. These 
are sworn according to their respective faiths. This is the military 
duty of the Indian Army. 

A European officer and the interpreter of the regiment are ap- 


pointed in the same order: the former as superintending officer, 


whose duty is that of a Judge-Advoeate in points of law, recording 


proceedings, &e. 

The interpreter, that of translation from English to Hindoostanee, 
and Hindoostanee to English, as the case may be ; the charge, ar- 
ticles of war, evidence, regulations of the service, and in fine, all 
matters before the Court. Both officers are duly sworn. 

In case of expressions of doubtful interpretation or character, it 
becomes satisfactory that one may check and assist the other (as 
most officers understand the language sufficiently, especially with 
the aid of the President and members). Should the subject be of 
pronunciation, idiom, or otherwise, and in event of yet a doubt 
remaining on the mind of the superintending officer, a third officer 
could be selected, and appointed on application from the Court to 
give umpire and decision to the points requiring elucidation. So 
far Colonel Lushington’s remarks on “ dias” are correct ; but that 
“mo Native court-martial is /egal without an interpreter, is an 
error of the worthy Colonel’s ; and if Colonel Lushington would 
black his face, enlist, and commit some military irregularity, in the 
Champarun, Dinagepoor, Goruckpoor, Rungpoor, or any of these 
local corps, to his cost he would find the same by virtue of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails. The establishment of courts martial on this foot- 
ing has indeed been a boon to the Native Army of the Line, and a 
private honour to the promulgator of the General Order—our most 
noble and ever-to-be-regretted Lord Hastings. 

In extra regiments of the line and locals, the system above spe- 
cified does not prevail. A superintending officer or adjutant only 
conducts proceedings; and, on Colonel Lushington’s own acknow- 
ledged acceptation and experience, a “ bias” might reign injurious 
to justice and the prisoner at the bar. Why this line of distinction 








* A Subadar is a Native Captain; a Jemadar is a Native Lieutenant. 
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should ever have existed to soldiers serving the same cause, subje 
to the same articles of war, alike called into action, and in camp to- 
gether with regiments of the line, (vide Nepaul campaigns, Champarun 
Light Infantry ; again in Cachar, Champarun, Dinagepoor, and Rung- 
poor Corps ; lastly, Simoor detachment, the covering party before 
Bhurtpoor in January last,) I am, with all others, at a loss toimagine, 
much less understand, except that the expense of administering 
justice equally to all classes of the Native Army would be a little 
increased by the wise appointment of an interpreter, and this nomi- 
nation becomes imperative since the Torrens’ Regulations, and it 
ouly then affords two ends for points of movement, as mounted 
officers * with 1000 men, provided neither are ever sick, sorry, or 
employed in Arracan ; which, if another example of fact be want- 
ing of the total inefficiency in number of European officers to the 
Indian Army, it is surely to be traced in the manifold changes 
from the new-created Mug levy; but, alas! this is not the mis- 
fortune ‘rendering corps more contemptibly inefficient. Officers are 
drained from the line for these commands, seconds in command, ad- 
jutants, and charge of a few companies; so that, in the fullest truth 
of word and spirit, the adoption of this execrable ruinous system of 
policy, of economy in farce, alone almost in Bengah, both regiments 
of the line, extra regiments, and local corps are non-effective; for, 
as in the ratio you abstract the European officers from the line to give 
an appearance of power to extras and locals, you so weaken the one 
already too feeble from the general staff + drawn from it, and still 
effective on paper, that all are rendered similarly nugatory when 
valled into the field for active employment. The fact of this appeal 
must be known to all military men, and could be easily authenticated 
by a committee of Indian officers. 

In provincial corps, the Adjutant is the superintending officer 
and major-domo. 

The extra regiments un-official are six, the Local Infantry f 
seventeen corps, the Provincial Battalions sixteen, Escorts ten, 
at foreign courts and of Infantry alone, constituting not less than 
10,000 men, all being subject (as told the Proprietors of East 
India Stock, by that respectable officer, Colone] Lushington) to the 
halberts, and are flogged illegally from the want of interpreters. 

A BENGALEE. 


* At present only one—the adjutaiit. 

+ Before Bhurtpoor, all staff-officers were ordered to join for the service. 

¢ Vide ‘ Oriental Herald’ for January and March 1825, p. 97 and 608-4 of 
Debates. 

Sipahees of the line, extra, local, and provincial, are subject only to court- 
martial and not to civil authority, judge or magistrate, in case of neglect of 
duty. 

if no other European officer present wit! loeal ¢ he adjutant 
is superintending officer of court-martial ir y rovincial bat 
talion. 





POPULAR TREATISE ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Croydon, Surrey, October, 10, 1826. 

I nave lately written a ‘ Popular Treatise on Domestic 
Medicine,’ for the use of unprofessional persons, and believing that 
such a book cannot fail to be of much service both to families and 
individuals resident in our Indian territory, or proceeding thither, 
I beg leave to call your attention to it, and to make a few remarks 
on the subject. I am induced to request this indulgence, chiefly 
because this volume appears to me capable of being peculiarly 
serviceable to European residents in hot climates, since it embraces 
a careful consideration of the nature, symptoms, causes, discrimin- 
ation, and correct treatment of the most frequent and severe 
diseases of those regions, as well as of all the complaints met with 
in Great Britain; and as many of our countrymen in India are 
often placed in situations where able medical men are not always 
at hand, and acute diseases of an alarming character, calling for 
the immediate application of remedies, are very frequent, I hope 
you will consider the publication referred to, deserving of notice in 
your valuable ‘ Oriental Herald.’ 

Some medical men are averse to publications of this description, 
and assert that they are not calculated to do good ; but the ex- 
perience of many years has, I think, invalidated this assertion, for 
the demand for the well known treatise of Dr. Buchan has been 
almost universal, and scarcely a family is to be met with who do 
not, upon inquiry, promptly declare they have found that work of 
material service on numerous occasions, some of whichwere of no 
common importance. It is also indisputable, that many of the most 
distinguished physicians have highly approved of such works, 
when executed with correctness and perspicuity, among whom the 
late Sir John Pringle stands very conspicuous. ‘These eminent 
practitioners are of opinion, that a faithful treatise on domestic 
medicine will not fail to be very beneficial to unprofessional per- 
sons, in directing them to the safest and most effectual means to 
be employed in case of sudden and dangerous illness, when a 
medical man is at a considerable distance, or is otherwise prevented 
attending directly; in making them acquainted with the best re- 
medies for simple disorders ; in teaching them how to be useful 
to their servants, or to the indigent poor ; and in imparting correct 
ideas respecting the most proper diet and regimen in any given 
case, In addition to these advantages, such a book affords much 
valuable information with respect to the qualities, doses, and 
various useful combinations of those articles of the Materia Medica 
which are employed in domestic practice, many of which every 
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family finds frequent occasion for. But, without entering into a 
detail of the various ways in which such a treatise may be useful 
to the public, the single fact, that the timely and judicious use 
of a remedy, manageable by every one under the directions con- 
tained in this volume, is often of the greatest service both in 
moderating the onset of a disease, and in giving it a favourable 
direction subsequently, is alone sufficient to prove the value of 
the publication. With respect to its use in tropical climates, I 
consider it probable, that the timely employment of an appropriate 
internal remedy by the patient’s friends, aided by the application 
of the external means recommended, may frequently have con- 
siderable effect in mitigating the severity, and checking the pro- 
gress, even of the direful scourge cholera ; and that the information 
here given is capable of directing the patient or his friends, to the 
adoption of measures of great utility in case of dysentery, diarrhea, 
bilious and liver complaints, and other frequent and severe tropical 
diseases, I have had numerous and most convineing proofs. 


In concluding these brief observations, I beg to remark, that the 
treatise on domestic medicine by the late Dr. Buchan, though a 
very able work, is certainly not calculated to show the present 
improved state of the practice of medicine, and I am informed by 
several eminent booksellers, that a modern treatise of this descrip- 
tion has appeared to them a desideratum. 'To supply this want 
is my chief object in composing the volume which I would now 
introduce to your notice. In its composition, I have studiously 
avoided delivering any opinion not verified by personal experience, 
or sanctioned by the authority of distinguished professional men, 
and therefore hope that it will be found worthy of dependence in 
every point. . 


Lam Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. J. Granam. 


Note or THe Epitor. 


We do not profess to be able judges of the comparative merit of popular 
medical books ; but, in our opinion, the ‘ Domestic Medicine’ of Dr. Graham 
is very far superior to that of Dr. Buchan, even in the intproved state of the 
latter. We believe an examination of the two works will fully justify us in this 
preference. Thearticles on Gout, Indigestion, Liver Complaints, and Cholera 
Morbus, in particular, appear to us to be much superior to those articles in Dr. 
Buchan’s Treatise. We think the Work deserves, and will obtain sue- 
cess. 





CAPTAINS MARRYAT AND THORNTON’S VIEWS IN THE 
BIRMAN EMPIRE, 


Srx beautiful coloured Prints, drawn by Stothard, Webster, aud 
Cox, five from Sketches taken by Captain Marryat, R.N., and 
one by Captain Thornton, R.N., have just been published. 'They 
are called a ‘ Second Series,’ and are intended as a continuation 
of Captain Moore’s ‘ Rangoon Views.’ They are remarkable for 
picturesque and characteristic beauties, and are full of spirit in the 
details. 


No. 1—Represents the storming of the Fort of Syriam, a land position, by 
a combined force of soldiers and sailors; the effect of which is very ani- 
mated, and conveys one in an instant to the scene itself. 


No. 2—Depicts the attack on the Dalla stockade, by gun-boats, transports, 
and troops. The former are very faitinfully delineated, and the whole view 
bears marks of great fidelily in the representation. 


No. 3—Represents the attempts of the Birmans to retake the stockades of 
Dalla, on the night of September 6th, 1824.—This is perhaps the most inte- 
resting picture of the whole series. The tropical night-sky is very accurately 
represented, and the dim light in which the ships, boats, rowers, and land ob- 
jects are faintly seen, is happily expressed. 

No. 4—Is a singularly beautiful representation of one of the Birman gilt 
war-boats, of immense length, rowed by twenty-six oars on each side, (the 
greatest number used in the barge of an English admiral seldom exceeding 
six on each side. The shape of the boat is light and elegant ; its towering 
prow imposing, and the whole an cbject of great interest and beauty. 


No. 5—Is a view of an attack, by water only, of the stockades at the entrance 
of the Bassein River—an English frigate, the Larneg an East India Com- 
pany’s cruiser, the Mercury, and three transports with troops, are well 
drawn, advantageously grouped, and evince, in the accuracy of the most mi- 
nute details, the hand of an accomplished artist. 


No. 6—Is from the pencil of Capt. Thornton, all the preceding being from 
that of Capt. Marryat. ‘They are quite worthy of being companions: for 
this last, which represents the combined forces under General Cotton, and 
Captains Alexander and Chads of the navy, passing the fortress of Donabue, 
to effect a junction with Sir Archibald Campbell, is not inferior in interest to 
any of the preceding. The night scene, perhaps, alone excepted. There is 
an animation and life throughout the piece, of which every thing in it seems 
to partake. The steam vessel, the brig of war, the English gun-boats, the 
Burmese war-galleys, the artillery and the infantry on the river's bank, seem 
all in motion and pressing forward in the undaunted confidence of victory and 
success. 

As characteristic and faithful views of Asiatic scenes and events, these 
engravings cannot fail to be generally interesting ; and, without adverting to 
the moral considerations arising out of the actions they commemorate, on 
which our sentiments have been already often expressed, we can strongly 
recommend them to all who feel a desire to possess spirited and accurate 
representations of historical events. 
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LAW REPORT. 


LIBEL.—JAMES SILK BUCKINGH 9, WILLIAM JOHN BANKES. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, GUILDHALL, LONDON, oct. 19, 1826.—nerore THE 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AND A SPECIAL JURY. 


Nine Special Jurors having answered to their names, Mr. Brougham, for 
the plaintiff, prayed a tales, and the following Jury were then sworn: 


Abingdon Paxton, Thomas Pearson, Henry Thomps, 
John Moseley, William Foster, Charles Rowley, 
Benjamin Adam, Edward Hampson, Robert Cockburn, 
Thomas Whiteley, Philip Gillespie, Joseph Montley. 


The case for the plaintiff was conducted by Me Brougham, Hill, and 
Pattison ; Mr. Gurney and Mr. J. Parke appeared for the defendant. 


Mr. Parrison.—May it please your Lordship, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
In this case James Silk Buckingham is the plaintiff, and William John Bankes 
is the defendant. The declaration states, that the plaintiff was about to pub- 
lish a Book, called ‘ Travels in Palestine’; that, preparatory to the publi- 
cation of fhe said book, the plaintiff put an advertisement into a newspaper, 
known by the name and title of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ ; but the defendant in- 
tending to injure the plaintiff in the sale of the said book, did compose and 
publish a certain false and malicious libel, in the form of a copy of a letter, 
(which it is not necessary that I should now read,) dated, ‘‘ Thebes, June 12, 
1819.’’ In this declaration the defendant has pleaded several pleas ; he has 
first pleaded that he is not guilty of publishing this libel; secondly, he has 
pleaded that the whole libel is true, and he avers matter in support of the alle- 
gations contained in it; the third pleastates generally, that the whole libel is 
true; the fourth and fifth pleas justify certain parts of the libel. To all those 
pleas the plaintiff replies that they are not true, and thereupon issue is joined. 


Mr. Broucuam.—May it please your Lordship, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
As Lam very much afraid, that in the conduct of this cause, I shall have to 
occupy the attention of his Lordship and of you for some considerable time, 
I shall not preface the case which I have to lay before you with one single 
observation ; I shall state plainly what that case is; I shall explain to you 
the relevancy of the situations in which these parties stood, one towards the 
other; I shall describe to you from his own knowledge, and under his own 
hand, what was the conduct of the defendant towards the plaintiff, whom J, 
upon the present occasion, have the honour to represent ; and having done so, 
I shall then appeal to you to make such comments upon that conduct, and to 
draw such inferences from it, with respect to the reparation due to my client, 
Mr. Buckingham, as your judgments shall suggest ; I shall then dismiss the case 
into your hands with an entire confidence that you will do my client ample 
justice. 


The plaintiff, Mr. Buckingham, is probably not wholly unknown to some of 
the gentlemen of the jury. He began life, at a very early age, as a sea-faring 
man, and, in due course of time, obtained the rank of a captain, which situa- 
tion he held for some time, and, during that period, had been employed in those 
speculations of trade, which are necessarily connected with his profession. He 
had resided for a considerable period of time in the East, and had become inti- 
mately acquainted with the navigation of the seas in those parts ; he was also 
well acquainted with the manners, languages, habits, and commercial dealings 
of the natives. A treaty having been negociated between the Pasha of Egypt 
and certain merchants in those parts, for the safe transit of merchandize across 
the Desert, it was considered highly expedient that the British merchants 
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resident at Bombay should become parties to that treaty. Mr. Buckingham, 
whose experience and competency were well ascertained, was pitched upon as 
the agent to carry into effect a treaty which he, in connexion with others, had 
entered into, and he, therefore, undertook, without any remuneration, save the 
expenses of his journey, to travel over-land to Bombay, in order, as I have 
before said, to carry into effect a negociation to which he himself was a arty 
and in which, if carried into effect, he was to hold a share. He accordingly 
set out from Egypt in the latter end of the year 1815, on his journey to Bombay, 
and having met with the accidents which are incidental to such journies by land 
and by water, he was often delayed, but at length arrived in Syria, where still 
further delays were opposed to his progress. In consequence of the unhealthy 
nature of the climates through which he had to pass, he fell sick twice, and was 
for some time confined by illness ; this, and other obstacles impeded the direct 
course of his journey. Onhis arrival in Syria, he learnt that the death of one 
Pasha of Damascus, and the succession of another, (events, Gentlemen, which, 
you are well aware, occasion in those countries tumults, and even revolutions, ) 
rendered travelling through certain parts of that country quite impracticable, at 
least for an European. At one place, Bushire, he was delayed, I think about 
two months, in consequence of the impossibility of procuring a direct convey- 
ance to Bombay from that port in the Persian Gulf. In consequence of the ap- 
prehension that those delays would retard, if not entirely prevent the accom- 
plishment ofhis journey, Mr.Buckingham determined to forward, if possible, the 
despatches, the eonyeyance of which was the principal object of his journey, 
and the speedy arrival of which was a matter of great importance to himself, 
as well as to others. He, therefore, despatched a native messenger (who, we 
all know, in the then unsettled state of the country, would not be exposed 
to so much personal interruption as a stranger, and particularly as an Euro- 
pean, and could, therefore, proceed with greater safety and rapidity,) with a 
copy of the treaty, and some letters to a mercantile house in Bombay, to the 
British Consul at Aleppo, to be by him forwarded from thence to their 
destination. The result of this proceeding was, that the despatches arrived 
at Bombay at a period considerably earlier than that of Mr. Buckingham’‘s ar- 
rival, which (owing to the delays that I have already mentioned) was not 
until the latter end of the year 1816. 


During that year, chance threw the plaintiff in the way of Mr. Bankes, 
who was then travelling for his amusement, pleasure, and instruction.—Mr. 
Buckingham made acquaintance with him at a convent, at or near Jerusalem ; 
and as may happen to any two persons in the rank of gentlemen, (for although 
Tam ready to admit that between my client and the defendant there was a 
difference in point of wealth, yet the station of each was that of gentleman, ) 
they became very intimate, and the intercourse between them was rendered 
more close no doubt from the fact of their being the only Englishmen at that 
time in Jerusalem.—They joined in excursions round the neighbourhood, 
they visited all the interesting remains of antiquity, both sacred and profane, 
in the environs of that city ; and, among other excursions, they made toge her 
@ tourthrough a place seldom visited, I believe only once or twice for a great 
uumber of years, by foreigners, namely, the country east of the Jordan, now 
called the Hauran, but which was in ancient times termed the Decapolis, 
from the circumstance of there having been in those days no less than ten 
large cities in that small Province, one of the most interesting of which was 
called Geraza, and is now known by the name of Jerash. This city they 
visited together, but the whole tour, which was prolonged by en accident 
that Mr Buckingham had met with, occupied only seven days out of twelve, 
which was the whole of the time that the plaintiff and the defendant passed 
together upon this occasion. They then parted, and after a separation of a 
few weeks they met again, and I believe even a third time.—During those 
occasional separations, a correspondence was kept up between them. From 
that correspondence, Gentlemen, I shall read some extracts, which will illus- 
trate the footing upon which those two gentlemen stood. For although Mr. 
Bankes has thought fit to represent Mr. Buckingham in terms to which it will 
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be my painful duty to advert,—although it may have suited Mr. Bankes, 
by an extraordinary species of recollection to fancy that Mr. Buckingham 
was ina dependent situation upon him, I shall satisfy you, Gentlemen, from 
Mr. Bankes’s own letters, when his recollection of what passed was not two 
years, but only three weeks old, that it was then only a recollection of their 
mutually agreeable acquaintance, of their pleasurable intercourse, and of the 
reciprocal benefit which might result from it,with perhaps, in the mind of Mr. 
Bankes, somé ideal difference of station and fortune ; but that the dependence 
upon, or the employment of, Mr. Buckingham by Mr. Bankes, was the last 
thing which could find a place in the imagination of this gentleman. The 
first letter that [ shall read to you, Gentlemen, is dated * Acre, February 28, 
1S16."". Mr. Bankes having parted with Mr. Buckingham on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, owing to the accident of which [have already made mention, addresses 
Mr. Buckingham thus :— 

“ My dear Sir,—There is some fatality about my travelling engagements. I never made 
one in my life but cirenmstances turned out so as to prevent me from fulfilling it. Another 
letter from Seyde, and, above all, the radical change of the weather, determined me 
upon deferring my scrambling expedition to the Hauran, and tarning at once apon the 
coast. I did not, however, give up the idea of JOINING YOU at once, but made an 
attempt from St. Hoor, where that excellent man, Hadjee Hamet, entertained me with the 
same hospitality, and almost affection, which you had described to me.” 

This shows that Mr. Buckingham must have before made Mr. Bankes ac- 
quainted with the nature of his accident, and the conduct of his host. 

“ Beisan, which is the ancient Scythopolis, is within a day’s journey, and in the same juris- 
diction ; it lies in the plain of the Jordan, and is within a long day of Salt. I resolved to go 
to Beisan, and so MAKE MY WAY TO YOU, if I could find any body to carry me.” 

You see from this, Gentlemen, that the great object which Mr. Bankes had 
in view was to join Mr. Buckingham ; he regretted the accident which had 
prevented this, and expressed his anxiety to shorten the interval of their se- 
paration. He says, 

“ Tresolved to go to Beisan, and so MAKE MY WAY TO YOU, if I could find any boily to 
carry me. When I came, I found that nobody would undertake it, for but the day before 
(ny good fortune always brings me a day before, or a day after such adventures), the Bedouins 
had completely pillaged and stripped a body of merchants from Damascns, within two 
heurs of the village, so there was an end of that scheme.” 

From this it appears, Gentlemen, that Mr. Bankes would have joined Mr. 
Buckingham if he had not been prevented by those impediments, to which all 
travellers in those countries are liable. 

The next sentence in this letter will, however, place beyond all doubt 
the degree of intimacy which su‘ sisted between those parties, and will give a 
direct and. positive contradiction to the assertion, that one of these travellers 
was a dependant of the other. It will show you, Gentlemen, that the plain- 
tiff requested the defendant to do that which he would not have taken the 
liberty of asking him to do, if there was any, the least foundation for the 
charge of dependency, which Mr. Bankes had, at a subsequent time, thought 
proper to make. He says, 

“ Tam at a great loss to know what I onght to do with the baggage which you left in An- 
tonio’s charge , I cannot trust it alone to Damasens, and yet am afraid that you will feel em- 
barrassed without it, on your arrival there. As I reckon that you will pass from thence 
across to Seyde, I shall take it with me so far, and leave it in Lady Hester Stanhope’s charge. 
As you have no visits of ceremony to make at Damascus, perhaps you may continue your 
Bedouin babit during your short stay there, without inconvenience, (and I am disposed to 
hope that your stay there will be as short as possible).’’ 

Short as Mr. Buckingham’s tion from Mr. Bankes was, you see, Gen- 
tlemen, in this letter, that Mr. kes expresses a desire that it should be 
still shorter. The letter goes on, 

“ [ shall remain with Lady Hester Stanhope abont five days, and if I do not turn ronnd for 
Damascus, which will depend a good deal upon her advice and upon circumstances, I shall 
make my way pretly direct for Aleppo, lengthening ont my road by excursions, however, here 
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and there, to give you time to come up to me, so that J trast that at the latest we may meet in 
Aleppo, and make our journey to Palmyra together. Believe me, dear Sir, most faith 
fully your's, Wu. Joun Bankes.” 

After this, Gentlemen, the parties met again, aud having } Se together 
for a short time, again separated, each to pursue his own route. The plain- 
tiff, however, received, soon after, a letter from the defendant, dated Damas- 
cus, April 12th, 1816, which however I do not think it necessary to read for 
the present: sulice it to say, that it begins in the friendly words, ‘*‘ My dear 
Sir’’: it laments the Plaintiffs illness, regrets their separation, and after 
entering into some observations respecting places which both had visited, 
concluded with these words, ‘‘ Enter old Chaboceau and the toad-eater, so 
adieu,’’ alluding, of course, to some persou known to them both by this ele- 
gant epithet. 

Gentlemen, sufficiently long was Mr. Buckingham’s stay at Jerash, when 
he accompanied Mr Bankes, sufficiently minute were his observations, to sa- 
tisfy himself as to the importance and value of the antiquities which were to 
be found there ; but not sufficiently long was his stay, nor sufficiently minute 
were his observations, to enable him to do the subject that justice which it 
demanded ; for, on looking back upon the scenes which had presented them- 
selves, and upon bringing his recollection to bear upon the observations 
which he had made, he found that it was absolutely necessary to pay a second 
visit, in order to make his observations more in detail, and to correct the 
errors into which the hasty visit that he had paid must inevitably have led 
him.—This, Gentlemen, he was induced to do with the view of giving the re- 
sult of his observations to the public(1). The plaintiff, accordingly, visited 


(1) Mr. Brougham did not recollect that Mr. Buckingham’s subsequent visit to Jerash was 
not as a matter of curiosity, or for the purpose of correcting his notes on it merely, but in 
consequence of being driven ont of his route, and being compelled to pass throngh it a third 
time: when, being on tlre spot, be profited by the occasion, to make the notes and corrections 
referred to. To show that this is not an explanation now for the first time made of this change 
of route, the following extract from the ‘Calcutta Journal’ of November 9, 1822 (in answer to 
certain accusations founded on Mr. Bankes’s libel, and repeated by the ‘John Ball’ in India), 
is given at length. It is also contained in the Appendix to the ‘ Travels among the Arab 
Tribes,’ published in 1824, and will be found at page 647 of that work. Itis as follows :— 

All te reasons which forced me to go to Jerusalem (where I did not go by choice) are de 
tailed in the ‘ Travels in Palestine.’ When there, the inducement to go with Mr. Bankes by 
Jerash and the east of Jordan, to which he invited and pressed me for his own advantage, as 
he could not speak a word of the language, was, that while the whole of the country under 
the Pasha’s dominions was unsafe to move through, the independent country of the Arabs of 
the east of Jordan was subject only to the ordinary dangers of Bedouin intruders, not half as 
important as those of political disturbavee in the peopled territory. In doing this, therefore, I 
was actuated by strict attention to the trast reposed in me, though I gratified my curiosity at 
the same time. On coming near Tiberias, it was my intention to part from Mr. Bankes and 
to proceed straight on to Damascus, and thence to Aleppo, without a moment’s loss of time ; 
when the unfortunate accident detailed in the printed volume, of the fall of my horse, and a 
severe injury sustained by me from the fall, compelled me to turn into Nazareth to receive 
medical aid and repose, till the wound was sufficiently recovered to proceed. After some 
delay and recovery there, another attempt was made to get to Damascus and Aleppo by the 
way of Tiberias, which was interrupted by the road being infested with robbers, so that my 
gaides wonld not proceed, and we were obliged to retrace our steps. An attempt was then 
made to go.with a caravan from Nablous, but this was also frustrated. The details of all 
these interraptions, and their causes, are given in the printed volume already before the world, 
and cannot be anknown to those who have read it. : 

“Finding all hope, therefore, of getting on as expeditiously or as straightly as I had ex- 
pected by Aleppo and Mesopotamia, some other route was necessarily thonght of ; and meet- 
ing with a Christian Arab at Nazareth, who undertook to act as my guide in a journey from 
thence to Assalt on the §. E, of the Dead Sea, where he assured me I could procure Arabs 
who wonld take me straight across the Desert from thence to Bagdad, the plan appearing 
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Jerash a second time, made ample notes of the observations which then pre- 
sented themselves, corrected the bearings of the buildings taken on his first 
visit, these bearings taken on the first visit being so very imperfect, that Mr. 
Buckingham had actually found himself under the necessity of remodelling 
the ground plan constructed by the joint exertions of himself and Mr. Bankes, 
and of laying down an entirely new ground plan of the City of Jerash, ac- 
cording to the bearings accurately taken at the second, and less interrupted 
visit. 

When Mr. Bankes wrote the libel, of which my client so justly complains, 
Mr. Bankes must have known that the facts were otherwise than he had 
stated them: I say he must have known the facts to be otherwise, unless, in- 
deed, he had forgotten a great deal; and, I am sure you will agree with me, 
Gentlemen, that he must, when I tell you, that he had actually read,—when [ 
shall show you, under Mr. Bankes’s own hand, that he actually refers to the 
notes made by my client at the second visit to Jerash. Mr. Bankes’s refer- 
ence is made to certain notes on a place called Adjeloon, which begin onthe 
back of the very page on which the description of Jerash, drawn up from 
my client’s second visit to that place, ends; so that, as he admits in writing 


pared for this really perilous and hitherto untried journey. The whole of this was subsequent 
to the period at which the Travels in Palestine close, but notes of all the time are fortunately 
preserved. My small stock of baggage was left with Mr. Bankes, to be taken by him to 
Dainascus, the only place to which { could return ia the event of my being driven back, which 
it was necessary to provide for; and in the dress of a Bedouin Arab, without servant, 
groom, interpreter, or assistant of any kind beyond that of the guide, [ set oat, with a poor 
horse (to avoid all temptation to robbery), withoat a single change of linen, and only bread, 
water, and dry dates, in a sack, to undertake a journey in which there was a positive cer 
tainty of mueh suffering, imminent risk of plander and murder, and nothing then known bat 
4 waste country and a sanly desert to see! These were the risks which I encountered to 
fulfil to the best of my ability the second portion of the trast of Brigys and Co. (the first 
having been discharged), and force my way to India (with the additional risk of banishment 
also when I got there), todo a vast benefit to these merchants, for the paltry consideration of 
a slave’s allowance, bare maintenance while employed ; and even this I shonld never have ac 
cepted, but that, like many honest and unfortanate men before me, I had not the means to 
procure bread, except at the risk of my life for the benefit of others. 

al | passed, after much difficulty, five or six days’ journey south-east of the Dead Sea, near to 
Karak Moab; but licre new obstacles arose, and we were driven back, being obliged to fly 
and retrace our steps to Assalt, an independent mountain station of Christian Arabs, who are 
almost constantly at hostility with one or other of the Mohammedan tribes of Arabs around 
them. We were detained here some days, and finding farther progress to the southward im 
practicable, I determined on going to Damasens through the Haaran in nearly a straight line, 
so as to try again to reach Aleppo. It was in this retreat, if it may be so called, that the 
third visit toJerash was made, not to gratify an idle curiosity, but because it lay in the direct 
route, and could not without a detour be avoided. Adjeloon fell into the same track, and the 
whole of the Hauraf that was subsequently traversed was in the straight prosecution of my 
journey. During this stay at Damascus, my meeting with Mr. Bankes took place, on the 23d 
of March, when all the notes of the journey made during bis absence were shown to him, to 
which he subsequently referred in his letter of April 12; and from that time onward, daring 
which I was detained by illness with Lady Hester Stanhope, and by various obstacles else- 
where, not a day was lost in getting to Aleppo as fast as possible, where I arrived safe, after 
greater dangers than almost any former traveller in Syria had ever run, in the month of 
May 1816. 

“ Here Mr. Bankes again met me, arriving a few days after I reached the town; but to 
show how lightly the greatest objects of curiosity weighed in my mind, compared with the 
faithful discharge of my daty, I may mention this fact, that Mr. Bankes was pressingly urgent 
for me to accompany him to Palmyra, a journey of four or five days only ; and although the 
ruins of that city are perhaps better worth seeing than all Syria put together, I resisted Iris 
solicitations, and, rather than sacrifice even so small a portion of time, lost an opportunity of 
seeing the finest rains in the world, and went with a dall and wearisome caravan through the 
only route then open, of Orfa, Diarbekr, and Mardin, to Mosul, in Mesopotamia.” 
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that he had seen and read the one, it is hardly possible that he should not have 
seen the other, 

Mr. Buckingham having, after this, extended his tour, and visited several of 
the most interesting districts of the East, in each of which he took notes of 
such places and circumstances as in his opinion were deserving of observa- 
tion, he at length arrived in India, where, having shown the notes of his 
Travels to several persons eminent for their rank and learning, they were 
deemed sufficiently interesting and important to be sent forth to the world, as 
a new and valuable addition to the stores of rare and instructive information. 
In consequence of the opinion thus honestly communicated to him, Mr. Buck- 
ingham resolved to publish a book of travels, and he accordingly inserted in 
a Calcutta newspaper, of which he was then the proprietor and editor, an ad- 
vertisement, stating that his ‘ Travels in Palestine’ would be published as 
speedily as possible. Mr. Bankes appears to have first seen this advertise- 
ment in Egypt; and there was given in it a list of the chapters, among 
which, it did so happen that there were two or three that referred to Jerash, 
the ruins of which he had, in company with Mr. Bankes, visited ; although all 
the other chapters related to places which Mr. Buckingham had visited without 
Mr. Bankes, their joint journey forming, indeed, a period of seven days only, 
out of a tour extending over more than ten weeks. 


The Gentlemen of the Jury will have the goodness particularly to observe, 
that this advertisement professed to give an account of a tour extending over 
ten weeks of time, seven days of which only had the plaintiff been in Mr. 
Bankes’s company. Mr. Bankes seeing this advertisement, seeing that a part 
of the work related to Jerash, although he knew, full well, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham went there a second time without him, although he was well aware that, 
on this second visit, Mr. Buckingham had made more full and accurate ob- 
servations, although he was well aware that Mr. Buckingham had committed 
those observations to writing, and that he, Mr. Bankes, had had those written 
observations in his own hands; still, with a jealousy, to which I know no 
parallel, with an irritability as to the claims of another to the mere privilege 
of seeing for himself, and unaccompanied by Mr. Bankes, any thing which he 
had once looked at in his, Mr. Bankes’s, company—to go to any place—to dare 
to tread upon the ground hallowed by the footsteps of Mr. Bankes—to dare 
to make any observations upon places ever described by his pencil, or even 
in his private conversation, he actually, Gentlemen, gets intoa passion, (I 
know no other equally appropriate phrase, by which to characterize it,) at the 
hare thought of any interference with his privileged ground ; part of the Holy 
Land, Gentlemen, (laughter) no doubt, in his eyes, deriving additional 
sanctity from the fact of his having once honoured it with his august pre- 
sence !—That any person should even visit the place, much more write about 
it—that any person should visit it, and avail himself of his faculties to make 
observations, was enough to enrage Mr. Bankes beyond all bounds. But 
that Mr. Buckingham should write one word, much less give any thing like a 
ground-plan of Jerash, was too much to bear; and Mr. Bankes, without wait- 
ing to look at the book which the advertisement announced, without waiting 
to see if Mr. Buckingham had availed himself of any thing which was not his 
own property, the result of his own observations and researches—without 
sending a note or message—-without writing a letter to Mr. Buckingham, who 
was his intimate friend, and with whom (I have it under his own hand) Mr. 
Bankes had had the most familiar intercourse—without asking the man, for 
whom he had once professed an unbounded friendship, for whom, when they 
last separated, his friendship was apparently undiminished ; yet, without ask- 
ing this man how he got his materials for the work,—without asking him, as a 
friend, whether they were the result of his own labours or not,—Mr. Bankes 
wrote such a letter, as I venture to say, he must, himself, now wish never to 
have been the author of,—such a letter as the plaintiff had never before or 
since received,—such a letter, as mo man (I appeal to you, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, to bear out the truth of my assertion) could receive from one 
who had once professed to be his friend, without feeling his heart deeply 
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lacerated by its imputations ; and, lest any thing should be wanting to rankle 
the deep wound thus inflicted by one who had formerly been a friend, this 
letter was not intended for his eye alone, as a copy of it had been given un- 
sealed and open to a gentleman not on terms of intimacy with the plaintiff, 
to the friend of Mr. Bankes—to a gentleman in the employment of the East 
India Company, between whom and Mr. Buckingham I may, at least, venture 
to say there was no great cordiality. This letter, Gentlemen of the Jury, was 
given to the person to whom [ have alluded, for the purpose of showing, and 
probably with instructions to show it in India, as the opinion entertained 
respecting Mr. Buckingham by Mr. Bankes, a gentlemen who had had the best 
opportunities of setting a proper value upon his character. ‘The letter, which 
I now pronounce to be a false, a foul, and a slanderous libel, does not, Gen- 
tlemen, begin as you might naturally expect from the style of the other let- 
ters which had passed between the plaintiff and the defendant, and some of 
which I have already read to you, with ‘‘ My dear Sir,’’ or even ‘* Dear Sir,”’ 
but mark—it begins thus——‘‘ Mr. Buckingham ’’!—It_ is dated, ‘* Thebes, 
June 12, 1819,*" and this is the opening paragraph : 

“ Mr. Backingham,—After some anecdotes respecting your conduct, which you cannot but 
snspect have come, however late, to my knowledge before this time, yon cannot expect that 
I should address you otherwise than I should the lowest of mankind. It is indeed with re- 
Inctance that [ stoop to address you at all. It will require, however, no long preface to ac- 
quaint you with the object of this letter, since your own conscience will point it out to you, 
from the moment that you shall recognise a hand-writing which must be familiar to you, 
since you have copied it, and are abont to turn the transcripts to account.” 

Gentlemen, there is no ground whatever for the imputation conveyed in the 
passage, which I have read to you. This was written because Mr. Bucking- 
ham had announced his intention to publish certain observations on Jerash ; 
and Mr. Bankes, by this statement, broadly charges Mr. Buckingham with 
having larcenously used manuscripts confidentially intrusted to him respect- 
ing that city. Gentlemen, can you believe Mr. Bankes when he says, that he 
did not expeet Mr. Buckingham would have published any account of his visit 
to Jerash? It followed as a matter of necessity, that when Mr. Buckingham 
published the observations of his travels, he must have pablished, as he had 
always intended, his description of the ruins of Jerash. Mr. Bankes must 
have known this, when he thus, without waiting for the appearance of the 
plaintiff's book, foully slandered him by anticipation : 

* You have hoped that the distance of place would befriend you; you have hoped that F 
shonld shrink from proclaiming that [have been imposed apon; it would have been far more 
polite in you to have shrank from being proclaimed the man who has imposed.” 


Here, Gentlemen, the defendint again assumes that he has been imposed 
upon, He assumes, without having ever seen the book about to be published, 
not that it was a common and ordinary plagiarism—no such thing—but that it 
was the result of a larcenous (t repeat the word ‘ larcenous,’’ for I cannot 
find any other word which could adequately express the notion that must have 
pervaded the mind of Mr. Bankes when he penned this letter) using of manu- 
scripts confidentially intrusted to the plaintiff. Mr. Bankes assumed that 
which cast upon my client the most foul and base imputation ; butif he could 
have restrained his indignation, or rather, I should say, his irritability and 
jealousy, until after the book had appeared before the world, he would have 
felt convinced, whatever he might say to the contrary, that there was not a 
shadow of a shade for supposing any portion of the work of Mr. Buckingham 
to be the result of their joint visit to Jerash.—But no! That the work pro- 
fessed to give any description of Jerash was enough to excite, in the breast 
of Mr. Bankes, every feeling of jealousy, and a disregard for a plain statement 
of facts. The letter goes on, Gentlemen— 

In that advertisement by which you announce as your own the works of another, you 
have at least spared me the humiliation of being named in the jist of your friends.” 


Now this, Gentlemen, is meant for a very cutting sarcasm—for a very keen 
and barbedly-pointed sneer. As a plain man, I take leave to make a plain 
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observation, at which I hope Mr. Bankes will not take offence. It certainly 
does strike me, that if Mr. Buckingham, in his advertisement, had inflicted 
upon Mr. Bankes what he deems to be the last humiliation—if the advertise- 
ment had stated the name of Mr. Bankes,—if it had stated that he and Mr. 
Buckingham had visited Jerash,—if it had stated that Mr. Buckingham had 
been much aided by his, Mr. Bankes’s, company,—that he had derived con- 
siderable benefit from Mr. Bankes’s judicious remarks, and that he had pro- 
fited by the results of his learned curiosity,—if, Gentlemen, Mr. Bankes had, 
in this advertisement, been subjected to such humiliations, it does somehow 
or other strike me that this letter never would have been written. But, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Buckingham, his advertisement contains no allusion to the 
obligations that he owed to Mr. Bankes ; it does not even mention the name 
of Mr. Bankes ; but it announces that which is more galling to Mr. Bankes 
than (if possible) any act of omission —it announces that Mr. Buckingham 
had, unaccompanied, (mark that, Gentlemen,) paid a visit to Jerash—the 
sanctum sanctorum of Mr. Bankes.—(Laughter.) As this advertisement con- 
tains that which, no doubt, must be very cutting to his self-love, 1 cannot but 
congratulate him upon haying escaped the humiliation of having, as a set-ofl 
against the other humiliations inflicted upon him, not the mention or even the 
slightest allusion made to his name. 


“Though the motive of this,” he continues, “ is sufficiently obvious, and it furnishes in it 
self both a proof and an aggravation of your culpability, yet some of those who are made t 
appear in that list, would rather, I am persnaded, that you had invaded their property as yor 
have mine, than have sabjected themselves to so unmerited a stigma.” 

You see, Gentlemen, of what materials these travellers are made; Mr. 
Bankes is not the only one in whom jealousy and irritability are so promi- 
nent. Those qualities belong more or less to the whole race of travellers. 
Mr. Burckhardt, better known by the name of Sheikh Ibrahim, was one of the 
chosen few who had ever visited the sacred ground ; and Mr. Burckhardt hav- 
ing got information that Mr. Buckingham had traversed it, and was about to 
turn his travels to account, Mr. Burckhardt, who, up to that period, had been 
upon intimate terms with Mr. Buckingham, immediately commenced writing a 
series of abusive letters against Mr. Buckingham, though certainly not more 
abusive than the letter which is the subject of the present action. Mr. Bankes, 
not satisfied with his own insinuations against my client, and with lashing 
him as he can, takes advantage of the moment when Mr. Burckhardt can no 
longer answer for his aspersions, when he no longer lives to have his calumnies 
refuted and felled down by the strong axe of plain truth, when he no longer 
tives to be convinced to his face that he has calumniated Mr. Buckingham, 
and to be compelled to retract the slanders which he has uttered,—when 
that man is no longer above the surface of the ground to answer in his proper 
person for his foul and unfounded aspersions, Mr. Bankes ransacks the tomb 
of the dead, he rakes ont of the dust the calumnies of private letters, aye, 
private letters,—not like the libellous letter of Mr. Bankes, delivered un- 
sealed and open, wiih instructions to the bearer to publish the contents to the 
world,—and having extracted from these private letters the former spleen of 
the dead, he incorporates it with his own living wrath, and distils the con- 
cocted venom of both, to ruin, if he can the reputation of my client. 


“ One amongst the nnmber,” he says, “ (whom you would not have dared even to allude to 
had he been alive), is anhappily anable to repel the impntation in his own person,—I mean 
the late Mr. Burckhardt, whom you so impndently cite as your bosom friend. The boast is 
rash and illtimed. Are you not aware that copies of a letter are extant in which he styles 
you a villain, in which he says, ‘ the rogue can be bronght to a sense of duty only by a kick ’? 
Do you mean, then, to publish your own disgrace by letting the world know how well you 
were known to that excellent person, who, daring the two last years of his life, lost no op- 
portunity of testifying his contempt and aversion for yoor character? Do not imagine that 
these sentiments were confined to the page of a single letter; Sheikh Ibrahim was too open 
aud too honourable io wish others to be deceived as he had been for a time himself. Had his 
letters to me reached me sooner than they did, I should have had timely warning to beware 
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how I trusted you, and you would never have had that opportanity which you have seized of 
abasing my kindness and confidence.” 


Wéntlemen, [ assure you I know not in what language to comment upon the 
conduct of a map who makes the letter of a person now no more, use, through 
the agency of a living slanderer, towards another gentleman, words the most 
gross, foul, and unbearable that the human tongue can utter. I, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, do not wish to give utterance to what [ /ecl towards a man who 
could be guilty of such conduct; and I shall pass it by with this one obser- 
vation, that the defendant owes it as an act of justice to produce that letter in 
evidence, and thereby clear himself from all suspicion of having calumniated 
the dead in order to wound the feelings of one of whose success he is jealous. 

I have now stated to you, Gentlemen, the general charge made by the De- 
fendant against my client. I have called your attention to the general bear- 
ings of it, but now he comes to particulars : 

* It is beneath me to expostalate with you, but I will state some facts to yourself which I 
have already stated to others,—that the journey beyond the Jordan, to D’Jerash and Oomkais, 
was arranged, and the Arabs under engagement to condact me thither, before I ever saw you; 
that you introduced yourself to me by a letter, stating that you were iatimate with some of 
my best friends, and studiously concealing from me (both then and afterwards), that you 
were in any person’s employ.” 

Mr. Buckingham, Gentlemen, denies most positively that he ever made a 
secret of his employment. This statement is a mere fabrication ; so far from 
Mr. Buckingham having studiously concealed his employment, he openly and 
avowedly proclaimed his destination, and the object of his journey, and now 
challenges Mr. Bankes to prove that any concealment had been practised. 
What motive could Mr. Buckingham have for concealment? His mission was 
most respectable.—It was well known at Alexandria,—it was well known at 
Bombay, the place of his destination ; and that mission was as little matter 
of shame to Mr. Buckingham, as Mr. Bankes’s purpose was matter of shame 
to him. 

* You introdaced yourself to me by a letter, stating that you were intimate with some of 
my best friends.” 


Here, Gentlemen, is an insinuation, that Mr. Buckingham was sailing under 
false colours ; but I shall prove to your perfect satisfaction, that Mr. Bueck- 
ingham vas intimate with Mr. Bankes’s *‘ best friends.’’ He was intimate 
with Colonel Missett; with Mr. Burckhardt he was very intimate, and in 
almost daily intercourse. Thus commenced the intimacy between Mr. Bankes 
and my client. That the acquaintance was courted by Mr. Bankes, that 
during the short intervals of their separation, he was anxious to rejoin Mr. 
Buckingham, and that he regretted the impediments which had opposed his 
wishes, Mr. Bankes’s own letters most cleafly demonstrate. Those letters 
I have read to you, Gentlemen, and it is therefore unnecessary to comment 
uponthem ; they stand in need of no illustration,—they speak for themselves 
in language perfectly intelligible. 

“ That it was at my invitafion (1 being always under the supposition that you were a free 
agent), that you went with me, having previously agreed to take down my notes and the 
journal when I should wish it.” 

Gentlemen, did any man living ever hear of an amanuensis being hired for 
a tour of seven days? The thing is wholly incredible,—it is not worthy of 
refutation. Who took down Mr. Bankes’s notes before he saw Mr. Bucking- 
ham? Who took down his notes after he and Mr. Buckingham separated? Mr 
Bankes himself. What evidence then is there for the assertion, that he had 
deviated from his usual practice, and hired an amanuensis for those seven 
days? Mr. Bankes asserts in his letter, that Mr. Buckingham was employed 
by him in an almost menial capacity.—If suc’) were the fact, [ ask my Learned 
Friend to show what salary Mr. Buckingham had received.—My Learned 
Friend can, | am certain, show nothing of the kind; and if f had no other 
reason than Mr. Bankes’s silence upon that point, at a moment when he was 
raking up the ashes of the dead, in order to procure materials of invective 
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against my client, I should feel perfectly satisfied that no salary had been paid 
to Mr. Buckingham. That being the case, can you, Gentlemen, can any man 
who tries the assertion of Mr. Bankes by the rules of common sense, give it 
the slightest credence? But, says Mr. Bankes, 

“ The whole expenses of that journey were upon me.” 


Gentlemen, assuming this to be true, I could not imagine that the untu- 
tored Arab of the Desert should upbraid a man with hospitality of this kind. 
I am sure that in a country, of which Mr. Bankes ought to know something, 
in a country where the refinements of the Orientals are but little known,—I 
say, that in that country, no man, after quarrelling with another, even when 
he had good grounds for the quarrel, would ever have visited upon one who 
had formerly been his friend, nay, not only his friend, but his guest,—I say, 
that in that country no man would have visited upon his former friend as an 
aggravation of his conduct, the hospitality which he had experienced. *‘ The 
whole expenses of that journey were upon me.’’ Gentlemen, the fact is not 
so: Mr. Buckingham did pay his half of the expenses of that tour. If by 
** expenses’’ Mr. Bankes means the preparations for the whole tour, the Arab 
guides, interpreters, the purchase of horses, and I know not what; my an- 
swer to Mr. Bankes is plainly this :—Your tour extended over several weeks, 
of which Mr. Buckingham was your companion for six or seven days only : 
those expenses were incurred, and must have been defrayed, if Mr. Bucking- 
ham had not accompanied you; but Mr. Buckingham has paid you his propor- 
tion of the expense during the time that he accompanied you, and thus relieved 
you from some expense which you must have defrayed, if he had not accom- 
panied you. But what, Gentlemen, do you think the expenses of this seven 
days’ tour amounted to? Every man must be aware that travelling in a coun- 
try where there are no inns, no post-horses, no chamber-maids, no waiters, 
no ostlers, no boots, must be trifling indeed.—In those countries, when a man 
knocks at your door, he calls not with a long bill, but he comes perhaps with 
orders to bring your head. In those countries, the state of society is such, 
that hospitality to travellers, which in civilized countries is an ornament, be- 
comes a matter of duty, a matter of absolute necessity. There, it is either 
hospitality or war: but as to expense, it is out of the question: the expense 
consists of some trifling presents to the natives, and a few piastres to the 
guides.—The whole expense of this seven days’ tour, amounted only to 216 

iastres ; halfof which enormous sum, (about 2/. 10s. English,) Mr. Bucking- 
eet paid to Mr. Bankes! If I am asked, Gentlemen, whether I can give 
proof in a Court of Law, that Mr. Buckingham has paid that sum, I must at 
once admit, that it is out of my power to do so; but, for my own part, I feel 
perfectly convinced, that the fact is so, and I shall state to you freely 
what are the grounds of my conviction. The first, is, (and that would be 
sufficient of itself, in a case of greater importance) Mr. Buckingham’s posi- 
tive assurance that he has done so: and the next is, an entry to that effect in 
his account of his travelling expenses.—You may easily see the difficulty, 
Gentlemen, of a man proving such a transaction as this, in any other way, 
even if the parties had never been on terms of intimacy ; but that difficulty is 
increased, when you consider, that the transaction was between men who 
lived upon terms of the most friendly intercourse, who addressed each other, 
** Dear Sir,’’ and ‘** My dear Sir,’? who mutually communicated to each other 
their most private observations.—Between such persons, it is not very proba- 
ble that stamped receipts would have passed, even if stamps could have been 
procured in that country. On their return to the place from which they had 
set out, the expense of the journey was ascertained. Mr. Buckingham paid 
his share, and there the matter ended.—I doubt much, whether, in this 
country, fellow-travellers keep their accounts much more accurately. I ad- 
mit, that as matters have turned out, it would have beew but an act of proper 

rudence on the part of Mr. Buckingham, to have required some voucher from 

r. Bankes ; but that he did not do so, is only a proof of the mutual confi- 
dence that subsisted between them. 


The notes and the journal,” continues Mr. Bankes, “ were in great part taken down from 
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my mouth (especially what relates to D’Jerash), with the exception of that of the two or 
three last days, which were written with my own hand, and afterwards copied fair by you.” 


Now, observe, Gentlemen, the notes and the journal were either written 
by Mr. Buckingham, to the dictation of Mr. Bankes, or by Mr. Bankes him- 
self ; so says Mr. Bankes.—Then, of course, the notes so written by Mr. 
Buckingham, and the fair copy made of Mr. Bankes’s notes, must, if Mr. 
Buckingham were employed as the amanuensis of Mr. Bankes, be in Mr. 
Bankes's possession. They will of course be produced.—If not, there is an 
end of that part of the foul accusation against my client, that he has surrep- 
titiously, I shall again repeat the word which most adequately expresses 
Mr. Bankes’s imputation, that Mr. Buckingham has larcenously, for the lucre 
of gain, turned to his own account, manuscripts which had been confidentially 
entrusted to him. If my Learned Friend, Mr. Gurney, shall produce those 
notes, (if such were ever in existence,) we are in a condition to refute the 
foul slander ; for not only was the advertisement sent forth, but the book 
itself was actually published, before my client received Mr. Bankes’s letter.— 
The advertisement appeared in India, in October 1818, and the manuscript 
arrived in England, in the early part of 1819, full six months before the date 
of Mr. Bankes’s letter.—Such as the manuscript left India, such is the book 
published in England; such was it prepared, long before the plaintiff could 
by possibility, have known of the charge made by the defendant. I say, 
Gentlemen, let that book, so proved to have been written, so known to have 
been published, before the receipt of Mr. Bankes’s most abusive letter,—let 
that book, I say, be compared with those manuscripts, which, if Mr. Bankes’s 
statements be correct, must be in his possession ; and if it should be found 
that, chapter after chapter, as it is insinuated, but not so pleaded; or if page 
after page, (as it is pleaded,) of the printed book, shall be found to corre- 
spond with the notes written by Mr. Buckingham to the dictation of Mr. 
Bankes,—if there should exist those coincidences that identify them, I shall 
be ready to admit, not that Mr. Bankes would be justified in addressing any 
gentleman in such language as is contained in this foul libel, but I shall be 
ready to admit, that Mr. Buckingham’s conduct furnished colour for sueh 
charges. 

Gentlemen, when two men enter into a discussion upon the same topic, and 
mutually communicate to each other the observations which present themselves 
to their minds, the observations so communicated become common property ; 
what was yours becomes mine ; and even in a few hours, but much more so 
after the lapse of years, it is impossible to say to whom originally belonged 
the observation which appears in the portfolios of both. I do not mean to 
deny, that one or two observations contained in Mr. Buckingham’s book, 
might not by possibility be found upon Mr. Bankes’s manuscript notes ; but 
I challenge my Learned Friend to show me, in the language of the record, 
that page after page of the printed book corresponds with the notes taken by Mr. 
Bankes.—If my Learned Friend cannot do that, and I am sure he cannot, then 
must the author of this publication be considered a foul and malicious libel- 
ler. Gentlemen, I particularly pray your attention to the next passage of 
this letter: 

“ But, above all, that the plan of the ruins at D’Jerash was constracted and noted with my 
own hand; and that all the assistance that I derived from you, even in collecting the mate- 
rials for it, was in your ascertaining for me the relative bearings of some of the buildings with 
my compass.” 

Now, “ ascertaining the relative bearings—’’ I consider to be a very great 
assistance in laying down a plan of this description. A man may know a 
great deal about ancient languages, a great deal about the manners and cus- 
toms of different countries ; he may be well acquainted with old authors ; he 
may be fully competent to the very arduous task of keeping a manuscript 
journal. All those capacities he may have; and yet, when he comes to make 
a plan of a city, he may find that the honest sailor, who has, for a number of 
years, been accustomed to the use of the compass, who can, by its assist- 
ance, guide over the desert, the camel,-which has been, not inaptly, designated 
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the ship of the desert, he might find such a man’s assistance not only neces- 
sary, but absolutely indispensable to him in drawing a plan. I do not mean 
to say in the mere drawing, but in the laying down: for the drawing, which 
consists in making a few figures, and circles, and lines, is a matter of minor 
consideration ; every thing depends upon the relative positions of the objects, 
upon the admeasurements, and upon the relative bearings and distances being 
accurately taken. Mr. Bankes does not seem to think so, when he says, 
“You only took the bearings.’’ My client only did that which, it appears, 
Mr. Bankes himself could not do. Mr. Bankes might with as much justice 
say to the man who had afforded him the rights of hospitality, ‘* You have only 
given me meat, drink, and clothing.’’ ‘ But,’’ says Mr. Bankes to my client, 
** it is true that you took the bearings, but that is no merit of yours, for they 
were taken with my compass *’! Let every man, Gentlemen, from hencefor- 
ward, be careful how he writes with another man’s pen, or another man’s pen- 
cil, because, according to the doctrine of Mr. Bankes, the property of a deli- 
neation is not in the delineator, but in the owner of the instrument by which 
it was delineated. If Lord Byron had, in a luckless hour, come across the 
path of Mr. Bankes, and borrowed from him the pen with which he had com- 
mitted his poetical effusions to writing, we should hear Mr. Bunkes claiming 
as his own, ‘ Childe Harolde,’ * The Corsair,’ or ‘ The Bride of Abydos.” ‘* It 
is true,’’ Mr. Bankes would, no doubt say, ‘‘ that Lord Byron wrote these 
poems ; but then, he wrote them with my pen ; (great laughter )—and I there- 
fore claim them as my property.’’ [have heard, Gentlemen, of the jealousy of 
women, of the jealousy of Turks, of the jealousy of hair-brained projectors, and 
of the proverbial jealousy of poets; but their jealousy is nothing more than 
perfect placidity, when compared with the jealousy of travellers. 1 will give 
you, Gentlemen, twenty women, ten Turks, five hair-brained projectors, and 
five poets, I classify them according to their relative proportions of jea- 
lousy, and I will put against the jealousy of the whole, the jealousy of one 
single traveller, when the question is respecting ground on which he had 
once set his foot, or a plan of a city, or of a building, which he had at any 
time drawn.—(Laughter.) In this amiable trait of the character of a traveller, 
this libel will, Lam satisfied, convince you that Mr. Bankes is not at all defi- 
cient: but the best of this is, that Mr. Buckingham not only did not publish 
Mr. Bankes’s plan, but that he never intended to do it. When, as I have al- 
ready told you, Mr. Buckingham paid a second visit to Jerash, he found that 
the bearings which had, under great inconveniences and disadvantages, been 
taken at the first visit, were so defective, that he was obliged to re-model the 
first plan entirely. There is, | am ready to admit, some similarity in the out- 
lines of the two plans, as, of course, any number of representations of the 
same place, must have some general points of resemblance. But I shall call 
before you witnesses, who will prove that eight out of ten of the bearings of the 
second, are different from those of the first plan; and that objects and build- 
ings altogether omitted in the first plan, were inserted in the second plan. 
All the defects of the first plan were rectified; and the only plan published 
by Mr. Buckingham corresponded exactly with his notes and bearings taken 
upon his second visit to Jerash, and ready to be produced in Court. Mr. 
Bankes assumes in this letter, that because Mr. Buckingham had traced Mr. 
Bankes’s plan, without any objection on the part of Mr. Bankes, he had no 
right to publish it. I say, that if Mr. Buckingham had ished to publish the 
first plan, he had a perfect right to do so; because he had taken the bearings 
for Mr. Bankes, and therefore the plan was their joint property. It was the 
result of their joint labours; and that Mr. Bankes was at one time of the 
same opinion is quite clear, from the fact of his having permitted Mr. Bucking- 
ham to take a tracing of the plan, at the window of the Convent of Nazareth. 
Mr. Bankes must, at that time, have known for what purpose Mr. Bucking- 
ham wished to make a tracing of the plan. Why did he not then object to 
it? Because, I suppose, he did not then remember that the bearings were 
taken with ‘* my compass ;*’ and he thought, very justly, that Mr. Buckingham 
had a property in the plan. The libel then proceeds— 
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“ Surely you must laugh at the simplicity of your subscribers when you are alone, with 
whom you are to pass for a draughtsman, being ignorant of the very first principles of de- 
sign.” 

Mr. Buckingham does not pretend to be a finished draughtsman; he has 
published nothing which could lead the world to believe that he has any pre- 
tensions of the kind; but he does pretend to be able to draw well enough for 
common purposes. He can do what almost all travellers (who, I hope I may 
say, without offence, are not, in general, the best draughtsmen in the world,) 
do; he can bring back a sketch sufficiently intelligible to enable a man who 
has never travelled, to make a more perfect drawing, and to express that which 
he had never seen. 

“ For an accurate copier of inscriptions, being ignorant of all the ancient languages.” 

We have no means here of ascertaining Mr. Buckingham’s knowledge of 
languages, as he cannot himself be examined in evidence; but even if it 
were so, that he is ignorant of the ancient languages, he is not therefore the 
less cupable of copying ancient inscriptions. If he did not know a letter 
of the language in which the inscriptions were engraved, he would be on 
that very account the more likely to take a fac simile of them than the 
man who, understanding the language, would be naturally induced to as- 
certain its meaning in English. There is an old anecdote told of the cele- 
brated printer, Elzevir, which is perfectly applicable: He used to employ 
women to correct the press, and he assigned as his reason, that they kept their 
eyes on the matter before them, and that, as they understood nothing about it, 
their whole mind was occupied in taking care that there was no omission ; 
but that when he employed Greek and Latin scholars to perform the same 
duty, they attended to the merits of the work, and did not attend to the mat- 
ter before their eyes. L have always found that all travellers, even those who 
were well acquainted with the ancient languages, first took down fae similes 
of the inscriptions, and never thought of the task of decyphering until after 
they had accurately taken down the inscriptions themselves. That, therefore, 
being the practice of the best scholars, I cannot see how ignorance of ancient 
languages, supposing it even to be true, can be urged as a proof of a man’s 
inability to copy inscriptions. 

** And, for an explainer of antiquities (says Mr. Bankes), being incapable of even distin- 
guishing between the architecture of the Tarks and the Romans.” 


Certainly a man who knows not the difference between Saracen and Roman 
architecture must be most lamentably ignorant of that science ; and he must 
be a most impudent pretender who, with his mind in such a state of ignorance, 
would affect for a moment to explain antiquities. If Mr. Buckingham’s mind 
be in that state of ignorance respecting architecture, Mr. Bankes can prove 
it; but I shall show you that this is not the fact ; and what witness do you 
think I shall call to prove my case? What witness shall f call to negative 
these imputations—to negative this piece of gratuitous malice with which 
Mr. Bankes closes his invectives? Not satisfied with having vented his 
indignation in charges of the blackest dye, against the moral character of 
my client; not satisfied with having violated the sanctuary of the tomb, to 
rake up against him the vile calumnies of one now no more,—he closes his 
invectives with a sarcasm and banter upon the ignorance of my client ; 
and although, when he made the statement, he must have known the contrary 
to be the fact, he charges Mr. Buckingham with knowing less of science 
than the commonest mechanics of the country; he accuses him of being 
ignorant to such an excess, that he does not know the difference between 
Turkish and Roman architecture! What witness shall I call to confute 
this slanderer? Gentlemen, I shall call Mr. Bankes himself; not as to what 
he might have said in conversation, which might be forgotten or misrepre- 
sented ; but I shall produce to you a letter, written by Mr. Bankes himself, 
who, before he wrote this libellous letter, requested Mr. Buckingham to return 
him all the previous letters he had received from Mr. Bankes, on the plea 
that the observations made by Mr. Bankes in those letters might be of service 
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to him in completing an account of his travels. Mr. Buckingham immediately 
complied with this request; and Mr. Barkes then, no doubt, entertaining 
feelings of jealousy and hostility towards Mr. Buckingham, thought he might 
with perfect impunity retract every word that he had ever written to the credit 
of Mr. Buckingham. I venture to assert, Gentlemen, that if Mr. Bankes had, 
on the 12th of June 1819, the date of the libel, known that Mr. Buckingham 
was in possession of the letter from which I shall now read you an extract, 
he wala in that letter have preserved a steady silence respecting Mr. Buck- 
inghom’s knowledge of architecture. The letter to which I allude was one that 
was missing at the time the others were returned ; the whole of them having been 
placed in the upper part of a small leather portmanteau lined with cotton, in 
the usual manner; and the heat of the climate, then at its height, was so 
great, that the English wax which had been used in sealing this letter of Mr. 
Bankes’s, melted, and the letter, with a shorter one enclosed in it, adhered to 
the lining of the portmanteau. The possession of such a letter by Mr. Buck- 
ingham was unknown to Mr. Bankes when he wrote the libel which is the sub- 
ject of the present action; and it was ejually unknown to Mr. Buckingham 
until it was accidentally, | may say providentially, discovered by him after 
his arrival in India, when it was preserved, and has been most fortunately re- 
tained for his vindication (2). This letter bears no very indirect testimony to 








(2) The history of the discovery of this letter, or rather letters (for there was a second en- 
closed in the first), is so remarkable, that it deserves to be given in detail, It is extracted 
from the defence contained in the Calcutta Journal, of November 9, 1822, and will be found 
also in the Appendix to the ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ at page 642, The following is 
the account of the event :— 

“On my parting with Mr. Bankes at Aleppo, he for Palmyra (where, if I could only have 
forgotten Briggs and Co. for ten days, I might have gone with him, of which I have written 
evidence), and I with a dull caravan across the Euphrates into Mesopotamia, he gave me a 
kind and highly complimentary letter to his father’s particular friend and Dorsetshire neigh- 
bour, Sir Evan Nepean, the governor of Bombay, which did me some service in saving me from 
asecond transmission, as my licence did not reach India antil after my arrival at Bombay. At 
that moment, a8 we were about to part for many years, and perhaps for ever, while we stood 
on the steps of Mr. Barker’s dwelling, Mr. Bankes said to me, as nearly as I remember :— I 
believe I have no notes whatever of my journeys, except the drawings I have made, and the 
Jetters that from time to time I have written to you. The first are numerous, and the last are, 
I believe, longer letters than L ever wrote to any body before. As you are not in my case, 
but have very copious notes of your own, I hope you will give me my letters back again. 
Indeed, if I mistake not,’ he added, ‘I have hinted to you in some of them that I should, perhaps, 
wish them again fur my own reference and assistance.’ I did not hesitate a moment, but 
opened my baggage, all then packed (little as it was), got out my papers from the upper part 
ofa smallold English portmanteau,the part where loose clothes are generally stuffed, and retarned 
him every letter of his that I could find. There was one only that he remembered to have 
been missing, which was the longest of the whole, and one of those that he had particularly 
mentioned as desiring me to keep for his own use. We tnmbled the baggage over and over 
again, but it was not to be found; we both regretted it; but, as I had promised to send him 
home, from Bombay, copies of some plans and descriptions of temples in Nubia, which I offered 
to give him to incorporate in a work that he intended writing on that country, and to add 
gratuitously to the stock of his materials, I promised that when I sent these home to him I 
would also send, if I ever found it, a copy of his letter, or the original, 

“ We parted with mutual expressions of regret, prayers for our safety, promise of fatare cor- 
respondence, &c. &c., in all of which Mr, Barker and his family sympathised and joined, and I 
at length reached Bombay. 

“ Soon after my arrival there, when intending to get rid of my old and worn-out travelling 
packages, I gave, among other things, the little leather portmanteau to my servant, to sell for 
himself, or make any use of he thought proper; and as servants sometimes look sharper into 
holes and corners than their masters, mine brought me back the portmanteau the next day, to 
show me that two letters had stack fast iu the very inner part of the covering, from whence 
they were detached, having closely adhered to the cotton ticking cloth, by the heat melting the 


English wax, and one letter being within the other. I was both surprised and pleased to find 
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Mr. Buckingham’s competency to decide a question of architectural doubt.— 
This, Gentlemen, is an extract from it: 

“ By the bye, FROM THE DESCRIPTION IN YOUR NOres of the fortress of Adjeloon, I 
am almost persuaded that that also is Saracen work. Bostra, you will remember, has the 
rastic masonry all over it; and instances of the fan or shell niches are withont number, thoagh 
I know youare of a different opinion, anp LWILL NoT VENTURE TO SET MINE AGAINST IT.” 

Adjeloon is situated about twenty miles distant from Jerash, and the fact 
of Mr. Bankes having perused the notes taken by the plaintiff at Adjeloon, 
is, in my mind, Gentlemen, a most convincing proof that he must have read 
the notes taken by the plaintiff, on his second visit to Jerash, because they 
are not only all in the same book, but those on Adjeloon, to which he ex- 
pressly refers, begin on the back of the very page on which the notes on the 
second visit to Jerash are concluded. 

“ Though I know yon are of a different opinion, and I wil! not set mine against iv’! 

Now, Gentlemen, if the plaintiff be so ignorant as he is represented in this 
libel to be,—if he be so ignorant as not to know the difference between Roman 
and Turkish architecture, Mr. Bankes would not have cared a straw about his 
opinion. What !—can you believe, for an instant, after having heard the pas- 
sage, ‘‘and I willnot venture to set mine against it,’’ that Mr. Bankes did not 
feel satisfied that Mr. Buckingham was irell acquainted with the architecture 
of the ancients? Can you believe, then, that when Mr. Bankes penned the 
sentence imputing such gross ignorance to Mr. Buckingham, he did not feel 
convineed that he was giving vent to his malice, even at the expense of truth ? 
The letter goes on, 

“ T have been very carefal and exact in my drawings, which are in great number ; and —— 

Here comes, Gentlemen, another general compliment to Mr. Buckingham’s 
abilities, and another proof that his ignorance is not so excessive as Mr, 
Bankes has stated it to be in his letter of the 12th of June 1819: 

YOUR NAME ASSOCIATED TO 


“1 pO NOT THINK YOU WILL BE ASHAMED OF HAVING 
wat I MAY ONE DAY OR ANOTHER THROW TOGETHER INTO FORM.” 


these to be letters of Mr. Bankes, and one particularly, the long one that was remarked to be 
missing, and for which we had made such diligent search at Aleppo in vain; I never dreamt, 
however, that they would prove of such essential service to me, and therefore attached no im- 
portance to this event at the time, thovgh at this moment [ regard it with mingled feelings of 
wonder and gratitade. 

“ Tt was after Sheikh Ibrahim’s ‘ paper’ on me reached Bombay, that I sent home to Mr. 
Bankes, as I had promised him, my manuscript plans and notes on Nubia, addressed to him 
in Palace Yard; but as I thought his letter too valuable to be risked (on account of its interest- 
ing contents only), I sent a copy, which [ knew would answer Mr. Bankes’s purpose, and 
kept the original, which is now in my possession, and which [ shall preserve to the day of 
my death, if possible, as a memento of how much I owe to this providential preservation of a 
sheet of paper. 

“ As Mr. Bankes continued out of England, I believe from the time I left him till he wrote 
me bis letter from Thebes, my Indian letters conld not have reached him, so that he had no 
reason to believe that I had preserved a single scrap of paper in my possession that bore his 
name. It may seem anwarrantable in me to say it, but [ nevertheless firmly believe, that at 
the moment of Mr. Bankes writing me his insulting, and to him disgraceful letter, he was 
fally convinced that I had not a single tittle of evidence beyond my bare assertion with which 
to oppose his statement. With him it was a seemingly safe game to play. There were, at 
Jeast, a hundred chances to one that he shonld win, and he embarked his all (for reputation 
must be that to every man who would maintain the rank and character of a gentleman in 
England), but justice held the balance, aod his hundred chances were but as a feather against 
the one that fortunately weighed them all down. 

“ Bat it is time that the letters shonld be given. They are the only ones, except two or three 
very short notes, that I retain, ont of more than twenty that I received from him at various 
times and places, many of which might have contained more marked proofs than even these 
on many points of dispute ; but, thank heaven! these are quite enough.” 
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Here, then, Gentlemen, is Mr. Bankes, whose purpose it now suits to re- 
present Mr. Buckingham as the most ignorant of impudent pretenders, sitting 
down (after recent observations, aft»r having had recent intercourse with Mr. 
Buckingham, his fellow-traveller and joint observer,) and writing, under the 
impression of recent knowledge, that he is actually contemplating a plan for 
associating the name of Mr. Buckingham with his own, in a work which he 
then intended to lay before the public. The libel proceeds : 

“ LT have said enough, It is in vain to attempt to make a man sensible fo ingratitude who 
has been guilty of fraud.” 

Gentlemen, it is rather difficult to find out what Mr. Bankes (considering 
that he is a learned man) means, by making a man sensible ¢o ingratitude. I 
wish, indeed, that the man who thinks fit to twit and chide others for not hav- 
ing learned the ancient languages, would, when he writes in English, conde- 
scend to express himself in the plain vernacular tongue, in which Englishmen 
talk and understand it, and not leave us to guess his meaning. Perfectly in- 
accurate and unintelligible (in a grammatical point of view) as are the words 
‘** sensible ¢o ingratitude,’’ it is easy to discover what Mr Bankes means by 
those words. He means (most falsely) that Mr. Buckingham has added in- 
gratitude to fraud ; and when he says, that it is ‘in vain to attempt to make a 
man sensible to ingratitude,’’ he means to say, it is impossible to make a man 
sensible of gratitude who has been guilty of fraud. Gentlemen, I beg you 
to bear in mind Mr. Bankes’s own statement. He says, ‘I drew the plan; I 
paid the expenses of the journey, and you took notes for me.’’ Well! there 
is blood for blood. According to Mr. Bankes’s own account, there is no ba- 
lance. His statement is, ‘‘ I satisfied you for what you did for me.”’ I deny, 
Gentlemen, that such was the fact; but I merely state it to you, in order to 
show that, according to Mr. Bankes’s own account, the charge of ingratitude, 
or as Mr. Bankes is pleased to express it, the charge of being ‘sensible to in- 
gratitude,’’ cannot be maintained. When Mr. Bankes asserts that Mr. Buck- 
ingham has surreptitiously made use of his drawings, he is perfectly intelligi- 
ble ; but I trust that I shall satisfy you that no such thing has happened. 
Perhaps Mr. Bankes means to say that Mr. Buckingham has availed himself 
of some literary and erudite communications made by him during their inter- 
course in the East. If that be his meaning, then I say Mr. Buckingham has a 
set-off against those communications ; for Mr. Buckingham, whether he be 
well versed in ancient languages or not, #as as capable of observing as Mr. 
Bankes. He had been familiar with the manners and customs of the East, 
and well acquainted with those modern languages, of which Mr. Bankes knew 
nothing. This knowledge, on the part of Mr. Buckingham, and the informa- 
tion derived by means of such knowledge, and freely communicated to Mr. 
Bankes, will, if set off against Mr. Bankes’s literary communications, square 
the account between the parties, and put an end to obligation on either side. 
But, supposing for a moment that there is a balance in favour of Mr. Bankes, 
and that he has contributed more in the shape of information than Mr. Buck- 
ingham has, of what use to Mr. Buckingham could the improvement derived 
from Mr. Bankes’s information be, if he were not permitted to use it in the 
work which he has laid before the public ? What great obligation could a man 
confer upon another by communicating useful information to him, and telling 
him at the same time, ‘‘ You must not treasure this up for the improvement of 
your mind, or for the advancement of your interests.’* I have yet to learn, 
Gentlemen, of what value would be the hospitality of the man, who should 
say to his friend, ‘‘ I have invited you to my table ; I have heaped the board 
with the most expensive viands; I have been lavish in my expenditure to 
convince you of the sincerity of my invitation, but you are so ‘ insensible to 
ingratitude,’ you are such a paragon of thanklessness, that you are actually 
proceeding to consume'the meat and drink which I have st before you!”’ 
(Laughter.) That, Gentlemen, is the amount of Mr. Bankes’s charge, where 
he says that my client has improved his mind, and stored his journal with in- 
formation communicated to him by Mr. Bankes. But I say, Gentlemen, that 
if my learned friend, Mr. Gurney, shall produce Mr. Bankes’s notes and ma- 
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nuscripts, you will find, upon a comparison between them and Mr, Bucking- 
ham's published work, that they have not been transferred to Mr. Bucking- 
ham's book. This, then, being the case, there is no ground for this.part of 
the libel,—there is not, in the pubfished work of Mr. Buckingham, a tittle, 
which any man of common fairness or common candour can say, would justify 
the accusation thus preferred by Mr. Bankes against my client. The libel 
concludes in the following words : 

“ What T demand is, the immediate restitution of those copies from my papers, without ex- 
ception, and without your retaining any duplicate of them. Let them be put into the hands 
of Sir Evan Nepean, whom I have begged that he wili do me the favour to take charge of 
them (3); and let all that portion of the work advertised that treats of a journey made at my 
expense, and compiled from my notes, be suppressed. I leave you otherwise to take the con- 
sequences, Should you persist, the matter shall be notified in a manner that shall make your 





(3) Mr. Bankes was not content with merely sending Mr. Buckingham the libellous letter 
in question, and waiting for his explanation of the points in dispute, or for his giving up the 
materials pretended to have been copied from his writings or plaus,—on which condition he 
pretended that he would forbear all further proceedings. Without waiting to see the issue 
of his application, he, on the same day (June 12, 1819), writes home to his father in London, 
enclosing him a copy of this libellous letter, or one exactly the same in substance, giving him 
authority to pablish it over all England, if he chose; he seuds another copy, through Mr. Hob- 
house, to India, giving him authority to show it to any one he thinks proper, in his progress 
through the greater part of Asia; and he writes, atthe same time, a letter to Sir Evan Nepean, 
then governor of Bombay, of a nature calculated todo Mr. Buckingham the most serious injary : 
so that, even if the latter had complied with his demand, on condition of which, it seems, he 
was to be considered as having expiate! his intended offence, the measures taken to destroy Mr. 
Buckingham’s reputation were as effectual as if they had been founded on the actual certainty 
of his obstinate persistence in guilt. In corroboration of this assertion (as it tends greatly to 
aggravate the crime ef Mr, Bankes), it is necessary to adduce some proof; and, on this account, 
the introdaction here will readily be forgiven, of a letter written to Mr. Buckingham when at 
Calcutta, by a gentleman of the highest character, at Bombay, communicating this fact. The 
letter was, no doubt, not intended for publication ; but, as its appearance is to serve the great 
ends of justice, it is believed that the writer himself will rejoice at its being made available 


to such a purpose. It is as follows :— 


“To J. S. Buckinenawm, Esq., Catcurta. 
“ Bombay, 5th June, 1820. 


“ My Dear Sir,—I write you at present rather hurriedly, being onthe point of setting out 
for Poona. I am chiefly induced to do it at this moment, to mention to you what probably 
you already know,—Mr. Bankes’s consternation and rage at seeing the prospectus of your 
travels. He wrote to Sir Evan to discourage the work, to withdraw his name, &c, ; the letter 
was opened by Mr. Elphinstone, who showed it to me, as your friend: I said yoa would, 
was sure, be ready to publish the letter in your paper, to give it all the publicity Mr. Bankes 
could desire. Mr. Bankes seems to have written you himself, I suppose in a style of resent- 
ment. He suspects you of pilfering from his manuscript journal, of copying his plans, espe 
cially of Jerash, of not mentioning his name, though you travelled with him at his expense, 
and the plan was laid down with his measure. He desires a copy to be sent to Lord Hast- 
ings, and beseeches Sir Evan, in his own and in his father’s name, to discountenance you. 
Mr. Elphinstone had thoughts of seuding the letter to the Marquis, sending you a copy of it 
at the same time, that you might not be taken by surprise. I told Mr. E. you was the last person 
in the world to deny such pecuniary obligations as you might lie under to Mr. Bankes; that 
you had uniformly taiked with praise of Mr. Bankes’s learning and enterprise, and with envy 
of his talent for drawing ; that, as to plans, you were as well qnalitied as he to take them, and 
that you did not pretend to do more than sketch. Mr. Hobhouse,a brother of the Westminster 
Hobhouse, arrived here a few days ago from Egypt, having met Mr. Bankes at Trieste, high!y 
indignant with you. Itold him that Bankes was run away with a needless alarm; that you were as 
ready as any man to grant his merits, &c. &c.; and, on seeing him a day or two after at the 
Library Society’s rooms, where he had been running over the pages of your journal, he con- 
fesse that he thought Bankes had been precipitate, and was high in praise of your ability. He 
has left this in the Syren, for Calcutta, Find him out: he has been over France, Germany, 
Italy, the Ionian Isles, Syria, and Egypt, in his way out, and can give you the latest news of 
them all, as well as of England. He is a very intelligent, active-minded man; I believe he 
was connected with Palmer’s house; I thought it as weil you should know what Bankes was 
about, that you may not be taken by surprise, even should bis letter not reach you. 

“ L was happy toreceive the small sum between us, as it afforded a proof of your prosperity. 


Long may it continue and increase. z 
Yours sincerely, Wu. Ersxing.” 


Oriental Heraid, Vol. 11. 2D 
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character as notorious in England and in Tndia as it is already in Egypt and Syria (4). You 
will find that you have not duped an obscure individual, who is obliged to bear it, and to 
hold his tongue. “ Wm. J. BAnKgs. 

“ When this letter was written, [ did not know that the person to whom it was addressed 
was the editor of the paper in which his dongwinded (44) advertisement appeared; but sup- 
posed him to be still at Bombay.”(44) 

Gentlemen, there is, undoubtedly, in this letter, much trifling, no little 
childishness, and a great deal of ridiculous nonsense ; but there is also much 
that wounds deeply ; and the mode taken for its cireulation is the best that 
could be adopted for the purpose of insuring that the pain which it must 
inflict should be sorely grafted. The letter, Gentlemen, was given to a 
stranger to Mr. Buckinghnm. It was read by that stranger, and, in addition 
to all this, it was accompanied with instructions to that stranger to show it to 
others, as well those who knew Mr. Bankes, as those who did not—men 
to whom Mr. Bankes was unknown, but to whom his name, his station, his 
connections, and his rank in society were not unknown. It was to be also seen 
by men to whom Mr. Buckingham was known, and to men by whom he was 
unknown. And when we are all aware that such is the base nature of man, 
that even those who knew Mr. Buckingham well, would be prone to believe 
all that might be uttered by a powerful calumniator, I am satisfied that you 
will agree with me, that those with whom his intercourse was more limited, 
would be perfectly convinced of the truth of those calumnies. Mr. Bankes 
had brought to this attack against my client considerable advantages, not a 
little experience, a well-known name, a respectable connection with high in- 





{4) Whatever notoriety Mr. Buckingham’s character might have acquired in Egypt or Syria, 
was after he quitted those countries, and was wholly owing to the industrious propagation of 
unfounded calumnies by Mr. Burckhardt and Mr. Bankes—themselves the authors as well as 
propagators of the slanders now so successfully refuted. The notoriety, if any, was therefore 
their own work ; and it is not a little remarkable, that they should urge against another as 
a crime, that of which they themselves had been the sole creators. As to giving Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s character notoriety in England, Mr. Bankes dil not wait to see whether he per 
sisted in his course or not, before he attempted to stain bis reputation in Europe, as well as 
in Asia, as may be shown by the pains taken to spread, through his own father, all the li 
bellous matter written by himself; and when Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine actually 
came out in England, without a scrap of Mr. Bankes’s pretended materials having been 
given up to him, and yet withont any portion of the book being found capable of being re- 
cognised as his, his rage was ungovernable; and he then wrote the disgraceful article in the 
Quarterly Review, which, is now known, on Mr. Marray’s own authority, to have been 
written by Mr. Bankes himself, and which Marray subsequently acknowledged, in open court, 
to be false and unfounded cal ies, humbly apologising for its insertion, as well as con- 
senting to abandon all justification, and to pay damages and costs, of which, it is said, Mr. 
Bankes, the author of the article, who having got him into this difficulty, refused to repay any 
Portion !! 

(43) This elegant expression is such as would hardly be expected from one who was accusing 
another of deficiency in classical attainments; but, like the phrase “ sensible to ingratitude,” 
it may be pardoned, perhaps, on the score of more solid learning having entirely engrossed the 
attention of the erudite and profound antiquarian. 

(44) It may be as well to state, that the individual to whom this letter was addressed being 
in Calcutta, and the writer in some part of Europe, no immediate proceedings, legal or other- 
wise, could be entered into, except the refatation which it was fortunately in the plaintiff's 
power togive at once to the calumnies*it contained. The following reply was all that was 
thought necessary to the author of these calumnies, The refutation followed, and the result 
has been seen : 





“ Calcutta, June 22, 1820. 

“ Str,—I received your insulting and infamous letter, dated Thebes, June, 1819, only a few 
days since, as well as its copy sent here by the hands of Mr. Hobhouse. 

“ I shall enter into no further remarks here on the subject, than to state that it contains a 
tissue of most abominable falsehoods; that I regard you, therefore, as having forfeited the 
character of a gentleman ; and that I shall use the means your own previous letters to me in 
Syria (fortunately preserved) furnish, of proving to the world the baseness of your conduct. 


“J. S. Buckincuam.” 
“To W. John Bankes, Esq.” 
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fluence, and the possession of unquestionable wealth ; and, armed by all those 
powers, the slander was sure to pass current, and inflict upon my client a 
wound both deep and sore. He has endeavoured by the letter to point and 
barb that dart, which, if it has not éffectually reached its object, it is no 
fault of his.. [t is true, that he has not employed the steel against his former 
friend and fellow traveller; but. he has clothed his malice in that metal which 
is more easily measured in the memory, better calculated to give pain, and 
to make it stick longer where it strikes. Mr. Bankes, well aware that his 
shaft has not wounded as deeply as he could have wished, appears before you 
this day, to show the goodwill with which it was directed; but if the de- 
claration can afford him satisfaction, I can assure him that he has done enough ; 
that he has given pain where it was meant, and that he has done to the feelings 
of my client, and of his former friend and companion, deep and serious injury. 
By this action, the calumniator has been invited to prove the truth of that 
which I pronounce to:be a false and foul slander ; and he says the whole is 
true. By his plea of justification, which he has placed upon the record, he 
Says that all he has asserted is true. Let him prove it to be so, if he can; 
and if he fail, and fail I predict he will, he must take the consequences of an 
act which, I feel satisfied, Gentlemen, that you and I, and every man, must 
pronounce to be an aggravation of the origina] transgression. Mr. Bucking- 
ham, after all the vexatious delays which have been oceasioned—after all the 
difficulties which have been opposed to the speedy trial of this cause—after all 
the serious expenses with which its progress has been encumbered by the de- 
fendant, comes before you this day, to seek redress for the serious injury 
which he has sustained ; and although he has the fullest hopes and confidence 
that you will, by your verdict, remove, as far as in you lies, the deep stain 
which this foul libel was calculated to fix upon him, yet the fullest repara- 
tion, in the shape of damages, which you can award him, will not give him 
the less reason to look upon the day on which he first met Mr. Bankes, as 
one that ought to be marked with the blackest dye—will not give him the less 
reason to number, and to place high, the day that first introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Bankes, not among the days of ancient friendships that 
are now no more—not among the days of those departed loves which we weep 
over—but among the worst days of those bad perils that beset the path of the 
wayfaring man. 
EVIDENCE FOR THE PLAINTIFF. 


Henry William Hobhouse, Esquire, examined by Mr, Hill. 
Mr. Hitt.—What is your Christian name, Mr. Hobhouse ?~—-Henry William. 
Were you in the Civil Service of the East India Company 7—Yes (43). 
You have refused to see the solicitor for the plaintiff, to take down your 
evidence im this cause ?—Yes. 
Excuse me for having asked you the question, but it was necessary that I 
should do so (5). Take this letter in your hand, Sir, (presenting to him the 


a dicuaiasiaceainaactinas 





(43) And now (having retired on a fortune) a candidate for the situation of a Director of the 
East India Company. 

(5) It is but justice to Mr. Hobhonse that the facts of the case should be clearly explained, 
in order that no false impression may be created by this imperfect allusion to a perfectly 
well known fact. On Mr. Hobhouse’s reaching England, it was communicated to him, by the 
plaintiff's solicitors, Messrs. Vizard and Leman, that in the action pending between their 
client and the defendant, every thing depended on the fact of whether he, Mr. Hobhouse, 
did really receive the libellous letter from Mr. Bankes open, and with instructions to show it 
to other persons or not. By Mr. Bankes’s pleading, on the record, that he was not guilty of 
the publication alleged, or, in other words, that he did nof give it to Mr. Hobhonse in the man- 
ner and for the purposes described, the plaintiff had been for months unable to proceed to trial, 
and had at length, after much difficalty and expense, been compelled to send a commission to 
India, for no other purpose than to obtain Mr. Hobhouse’s evidence to this simple fact. He 
was, requested, therefore, by the solicitors, to say, whether this was really the case or not, 
I¢ Mr. Bankes’s plea, that he was not guilty of the publication, could be substantiated, it would 
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libellous letter of Mr. Bankes) ; did you receive that letter from any person, 
and from whom ?—Yes, I think I did receive this letter; I think so because 
there is some of my handwriting on it. 

Have you any doubt about it ?—No, I have not. 

From whom did you receive it?—From Mr. William John Bankes. 

At what time and place did you receive it?—I cannot say the time exactly ; 
it was the end of the year 1819; but the place was Trieste. 

In what state did you receive it ?—In this state, (showing the letter open). 

Unsealed ?—Yes. 

Did you read it at the time in the presence of the defifindant 2—I read it, but 
I do not think he was present. He sent me the letter; it came to my hand in 
that way, (showing it open). 

Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Bankes about that letter 
before or after you received it 7—I had. 

Describe it—Oh! I can’t. 

I don’t mean the exact words ; but the nature of it. Was the conversation 
about the letter ?—Yes, it was, partly. 

Give the nature and object of it nee have no recollection exactly about it ; 
but I should think, that as well as I remember, the nature and object was, 
that he had seen Mr. Buckingham in Syria; that Mr. Buckingham was going 
to publish some book, which he (Mr. Bankes) thought unfair with reference 
to himself; inasmuch as Mr. Buckingham had fallen in with him in Syria, and 





be useless for Mr. Buckingham to proceed, as the very first step in his case was to prove 
this. If, on the other hand, the letter really was published as described, it was desirable to 
know this, before proceeding any further, as on the above must depend the possibility of 
going on with the case. Mr. Hobhonse was farther assured, from many quarters, that there 
was nothing | in a solicitor’s being made acquainted, before the trial, with the evi- 
dence which his client’s witnesses could produce; but that, on the contrary, this course was 
uniformly pursued, as it must, in every case, depend on the knowledge of what evidence can, 
or what cannot be produced, whether a cause can be undertaken or proceeded in with any 
hope of success. These representations, however, appear to have made no impression on Mr. 
Hobhouse. He would neither see the solicitors, nor communicate to them what he knew of 
the matter, pro or con. They were not even able to serve him personally with a subpena in 
London, thongh one was sent by lejter, of which no notice was taken, and it was not until 
Mr. Hobhouse went to Cheltenham, that the agent of the London solicitors, at that place, 
were enabled to serve Mr. Hobhouse personally with the subpana, requiring him to attend. 
The facts are, however, detailed in the professional letter of the parties employed in the 
cause,and these are therefore subjoined ;— 
“To J. S. Buckincuam, Esq. 
“ Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, August 19, 1826. 

“ Dear Sir,—Mr. Hobhouse snecessfully avoided our various attempts to serve him with 

a subpena in yonr cause against Mr. Bankes, while he remained in London; we, however, 
d him a subp ina eee , but as that was not good service, we thought it right to 
have him served by a solicitor at Cheltenham, where he then was, and on the other side we 
send you a ag that gentleman’s letter in reply. 
e are, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, “ Vizarp and Co.” 
(Copy).— To Messrs. Vizarp anv Co. 

“ Dear Sir,—I served a copy of the subpena sent by you on Mr. Hobhouse this morning, 
who told me he did not think he should be able to attend at thetrial. I offered him a guinea, 
and to let him have any money he wanted for his expenses, both of which he refused; he 
took the copy, and said he had been served with one in London, and, as he supposed the 
plaintiff would not like to pay him £100,000 for attending, he did not think he should attend, 
as he should be out of the country. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Cheltenham, August 18, 1826. “ Epwarp J. Pruen.” 

The day of trial approaching, and Mr. Hobhouse being found to have left Cheltenham, 

ithout any intimation of his change of residence, or any notice left at his last place of abode 
where he was going, or where he was to be found, the most serious apprehensions began to be 
entertained for his appearance; and, accordingly, the plaintiff himself, having accidentally 
found out that he was gone to Brighton with a view of embarking for France, but that a letter 
at the post-office there would find him for a few days to come, hastened off to Brighton, with 
an introduction to a legal gentleman there, Mr. Skene, for the purpose of finding him out apd 
repeating the service of the subpena personally, to insure his attendance. Nearly two days, 
bowever, werc spent in fruitiess search over all Brighton, for the person of Mr. Hobhouse. A 
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hai attached himself to him, and that he considered it excessively unfair 
towards him ; I mean Mr. Buckingham’s work. 

What about the letter 7?—He said that he wrote a letter to Mr. Buckingham 
from Thebes, and that he would send me a copy of it ; he then sent me this, 
(showing the letter). 

Did he make any request, as to what was to be done with the letter ?7—I 
have got the letter which he sent me with it. 

That is what we want. Is that letter in his handwriting ?—I see no secret 
about it. 

Mr. Hitt.—No secrets here, certainly. 

Mr. Hosnouse.—Do you want the letter? (producing it). 

Mr. Hitu.—-Yes. fore you received that letter had you any communica- 
tion with Mr. Bankes @s to what was to be done with Mr. Buckingham ? 

Lorp Curr Justice.—Do you wish to read the letter which accompanied 
what you call the libel. 

Mr. Hitit.—Yes, my Lord. 

Lorp Cuier Justice.—Then let that be read before you go any farther. 

[The Honourable Mr. Abbott, Junior, then read the following letter :] 

“To Henry Witiiam Hosuouse, Esq. 

“ November 16, 1819. 
“ Dear Sir,—I have found, this morning, the rough daft of the letter which I wrote to Buck- 
ingham, on the first sight of his advertisement in the Caicatta Journal; I send it to you enclosed. 
There may be some verbal variations, since I kept no duplicate of it, but it is essentially the 
same throughout, A motto, which I have prefixed to the copy, will explain to you my reasons 
for putting it into your hands (6). I wish you to show it to Mr. Barker at Aleppo, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Rich, at Bagdad. You may make what use you think proper of it, when you go to 

India; but if you find the work is withdrawn, it will be better perhaps to be merciful. 
“ Yours, &c. J. W. Banges.” 





messenger came for his letters to the post-office, but no address was left there for their guidance. 
Not a single inn, or boarding-house, or library, contained bis name on their lists; the master 
of the ceremonies, who is generally acquainted with the arrival and departure of every indivi- 
dual visiting the place, knew nothing of the name; and, on the evening of the second day’s 
fruitless search, the plaintiff was about to return to London in despair, with a conviction, that, 
if Mr. Hobhouse should not attend to prove the publication, the defendant would not admit 
it, and that a nonsuit would be certain, which would burthen him with the whole of the ex- 
pense of the proceedings, little short of £3000. Fortunately, however, though at the last 
hour, the discovery so much wished for was made; and Mr. Skene succeeded in personally 
serving the witness with the subpena required. Even then, however, Mr. Hobhouse would 
not pledge himself to attend; but, on the contrary, stated that he should not do-so, unless he 
were obliged. In consequence of this communication, a letter was addressed to him by Mr. 
Buckingham, pointing out the liability of any witness refusing to attend a sabpena, not 
merely to an attachment for contempt of court, but also to an action for whatever damages 
might result from the absence of his testimony; and adding, that besides the serious conse- 
quences to the plaintiff if a nonsuit should ensue, it was necessary, for Mr. Hobhouse’s own 
sake, that he should appear, to prove he had Mr. Bankes’s authority for publishing the letter, 
as Mr. Bankes’s plea was, that he was mot guilty of publishing it; the only inference to be 
drawn from which was, that, as its publication was undeniable, it mast have been an unaw- 
thorized publication, which of itself insinuated an implied or direct breach of trust. This re- 
presentation obtained from Mr. Hobhouse an admission, that if, upon inquiry, the facts and 
consequences were fonnd to be as stated in the letter referred to, he would certainly contrive 
to be in court at the trial. The result would seem to be, that such inquiry proved the accu- 
racy of the statement, since Mr. Hobhouse came into court, and gave his evidence accord- 
ingly, which, of course, was all that was required of him. 

(6) When this letter was delivered up by Mr. Hobhouse to Mr. Palmer, this motto was so 
effectually obliterated by being crossed over with ink, that it was impossible to make out one 
perfect word of the whole. It appeared, from the terminations of the lines, to be an extract 
from the poems of Metastatio; but, in the epinion of Mr. Hobhouse, it was so improper or 
80 inappropriate that he erased it entirely, and wrote underneath it, in his own hand, the 
following words, ‘‘ J desire this motto not to be nuticea—Henry William Hobhonse.” 
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Examination of Mr. Hobhouse, by Mr. Hill, resumed. 

At that time were you going to Aleppo ?—I intended it, but I did not go ta 
Aleppo. 

Did you show it to any person in Bagdad ?—No, I did not go there. 

What did you do with it in India?—I! don’t recollect any thing else about 
it, but giving it to Mr. Palmer in India (7). 

You showed that copy to Mr. John Palmer of Calcutta ?—Yes. 

Did you show it to any body else ?—I think I did, at Bombay. 

What is the name of the person at Bombay to whom you showed it 7—If to 
any body, it was to Mr. Erskine (8). 

What situation does he hold ?—1 don't know. 

Was he not an officer of the Supreme Court ?—Yes, I believe he was. 

Was he not Sir James Mackintosh’s son-in-law ?—Yes, he was. 

You were to have shown it to Mr. and Mrs. Rich also?—I don’t know 
them. 

You showed the letter to Mr. John Palmer. Did you leave it with him 
then, or did you show it to others ?—I did not show it to any other persons 
there, tomy recollection; but I did not leave it with him immediately. 

Eventually, what did you do with it ?—1I gave it to him. 

Had you any conversation with him as to the contents of the letter ? 

Mr. Gurney.—I object to any evidence respecting such conversation (9). 

Mr. Hity.—But the witness got the letter with instructions to make what 
use he pleased of it. 

Lorp Cuier Justice.—He showed the letter to Mr. Palmer, but what he 
then saidto Mr. Palmer is not very material. 

Mr. Hobhouse cross-examined by Mr. Gurney. 

My Learned Friend has asked you whether you did not refuse to see the 
attorney for the plaintiff; did you not refuse to see the attorney for the 
defendant also?—Yes, I did. 1 wished to have nothing to do with the 
business (10). 

By Mr. Brovcuam.—You have never communicated to the plaintiff’s 
attorney the letter which you have this day produced?—No, not the 
letter (11). 

The libel (the whole of which, with the exception of the following extracts, 





(7) A gentleman, who was in court on the day of trial, stated, and was ready to give evi- 
dence of the fact, bnt it was then thought unnecessary, that he was himself at Patras, in the 
Morea, soon after Mr. Hobhouse passed through that place on his way to Egypt: and heard 
from Mr. Green, the British Consul there, that Mr. Hobhouse had shown him Mr. Bankes’s 
letter; and that it formed a topic of conversation at that place. 

(8) It will be seen by Mr. Erskine’s letter, already given, what took place at Bombay, at 
the time of Mr. Hobhouse’s arrival there. 

(9) The reader is requested to mark especially the eagerness of Mr. Gurney to reject. the 
evidence of Mr. Hobhouse’s conversation with Mr. Bankes, when it is likely to make against 
his client; although (as will be afterwards seen) he is as eager to press the evidence of 

Japtains Irby and Mangle’s conversation with Mr. Bankes, when it is expected, by him, 
that it will make against the character of his opponent. This is the “ fairness” of some 
gentlemen of the law. 

(10) The wish was very natural; but the question arises, whether, after having already had 
so important a share in the business, as to have been the instrament through which certain 
slanders were propagated to the world, it was not rather tvo soon to cease to have any thing 
more to do with the business, before equal pains had been taken to remove the injurious im- 
pression created by those slanders, by assisting the calumniated individual to obtain justice 
from his acensers. 

(11) Mr. Hobhouse subsqoently admitted, in an open conversation that passed between hinr 
and the counsel on both sides, from below the bar, after quitting the witness-box, that he had, 
the day before, icated to the defendant’s attorneys, the fact of his having such a 
note or letter, though he had not made this communication to the attorneys for the plaintiff. 
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was read by Mr. Brougham in the course of his address to the jury) was then 
put in and read. 

“ It is hardly necessary to remind you, that you neither copied a single inscription, nor 
madeé a single sketch on the spot; since you are, I know, incapable of the one, and your 
ignorance of Latin and Greek must, I should suppose, unfit you for the other: add to which, 
yon had not a single sheet of paper ou which you could have done either, if I except a pocket- 
book, about four inches square.” 

“ The great ground plan was traced at a window of the convent, at Nazareth (as both my 
servants can testify), and you have copies from my drawings of the tombs of Oom-Kais, taken 
at the same time: these last are probably to furnish the vignettes and appropriate engravings 
which are announced.” 

Lorp CHier Justice.—Mr. Brougham, there is in the declaration some 
introduction to the advertisement. The best thing you can do now, is to 
prove that advertisement. 

Mr. Broveuam.—Does not your Lordship think the libel proves that ? 

Lorp Cuter Justice.—The letter of the 12th of June speaks of an ad- 
vertisement in the ‘ Calcutta Journal ;’ but I think you had better prove it. 

Mr. Brovucuam.—lIt is in the officer’s hand, my Lord. It is the paper 
marked ‘C.” It is admitted on both sides to be the advertisement referred to 
in the libel. 

Lorp Cuter Justice.—Then you have nothing to do but to put it in. 

The advertisement which appeared in the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ of the 2d day 
of October 1818, was then put in. 

Mr. Brovcuam.—I have no wish to have it read. 

Lorp Cuter Justice.—There is certainly no occasion to have it all read. 
The title of the work will be sufficient. 

The title, ‘ Travels in Palestine in the year 1816, by J. S. Buckingham,’ 
was then read. 

Mr. Gurney.—lI wish to have other parts of the advertisement read. 

Lorp Cuter Justice.—Either of you, Gentlemen, has a right to have the 
whole of it read, if you wish it. 

Mr. Broucuam.—In order to save time, my Lord, I consent that my learned 
friend, Mr. Gurney, shall take any part he pleases as if réad. 

Lorp Cuter Jusrice.—If both sides are agreed to that, Tam satisfied. 
(The advertisement was here handed up to his Lordship.) When I wished 
the advertisement should be read, Ll did not think it extended to four 
columns. (Laughter.) (12). 

The friendly letter of Mr. Bankes, written to Mr. Buckingham at Damascus, 
dated *‘ Acre, Sth February 1816,"’ which was read by Mr. Brougham in the 
course of his speech, was put in and read. 

John Murray examined by Mr. Pattison. 

Mr. Murray ; you are a publisher in London ?—Yes. 

Did you ever see the manuscript now before you ?7—I cannot exactly say 
that I recognise it as the same; but I saw one which I believe to be this. 

When did you first see it?—About five or six years ago. 

Can’t you fix the time more particularly ?—No, I cannot. 

Do you recollect to whom you had given it ?—I believe it was given by one 
of my clerks to Dr. Babington. 

How long was it in your possession before you gave it to Dr. Babington ? 
—I cannot say the precise time. 

Can’t you say whether it was months or years ?—Months, certainly ; but 
I cannot say how many. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney. 

At the time you sent the work back, had you seen this letter? (The letter 

produced by Mr. Hobhouse.)—No, sir; I never knew of that in any way. 





(12) This was not what would be generally understood by the term ‘ Advertisement.” It 
was a “ Prospectus of the Travels in Palestine,” and so called, being almost an exact copy 
of the preface to the work itself, giving an outline of the whole journey performed, and, there- 
fore, necessarily extending to some length. 
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‘ Did Mr. Buckingham submit to you any original drawings for the work ?— 
He sent me two or three portfolios of drawings and engravings. 

How many drawings were there?—I do not know; there may have been 
five or six. 

The rest were all engravings 7—Yes ; old engravings. 

Were there any old French engravings among them ?—There were. 

Are those produced (handing some td the witness) some of them ?—I should 
say these were some of them (18). 


(13) There were no old French engravings among the whole. The engravings here spoken 
of were not only new, but wnpublished,—nay, even unfinished : and as much unknown to the 
English public, as any original drawings whatever. Their history is sufficiently curious, to be 
given in detail. The French artist, Casas, bad, in the course of several years’ labour, amassed 
in his portfolio a magnificent collection of drawings, including almost every thing of beauty 
or importance in Syria or Palestine. On his return to France, these were so much admired, 
that it was determined to engrave them; and for this purpose, it is understood, the patronage 
of the Emperor Napoleon (which was always readily granted to works of art connected with 
the East), was extended to them. They must have been many years in progress, from their 
great number. But it happened, that at the period when the great political changes took 
place in France, the work was not finished; and the aceustomed support being withdrawn 
from it, it was not likely ever to be completed. When Mr. Rich, the East India Company’s 
resident at Bagdad, was in Paris, about the year 1814, he obtained a copy of such of the prints 
as were engraved, and brought them with him to Bagdad, where Mr. Buckingham first saw 
them, in the year 1816. These were so unfinished, that they had not even a line below each 
plate to indicate the place represented, nor was there a line of letter-press accompanying 
them; thongh they were intended to have been amply illustrated and described, if the 
work had been brought to a close. In this state, they alone were able to recognise the 
places who had actually seen them. Many of them were unknown even to Mr. Rich himself, 
and would have been so to any one else, not personally acquainted with the localities 
delineated. As Mr. Rich was one of those friends, who, on reading Mr. Buckingham’s 
notes, had urged him to publish them, he suggested the great ornament it would be to 
any, new work on Palestine, to introduce a few of the best of these views of Casas into 
it: and thought it would be, not only a gratification to the world, to whom these produc. 
tions were, in their present state, either useless or unknown, but also of service to the repa- 
tation or memory of the artist himself, to whom they would do infinite honour. Mr. Rich 
eyen offered those prints for the purpose; and Mr. Buckingham took them from Bagdad 
to India with him accordingly. On his MSS. being placed in the hands of the late 
Bishop Middleton, of Calcutta, those engravings were shown to him, and he concurred 
entirely with Mr. Rich, in thinking that, with proper acknowledgment, the introduction of a 
few of them into the work would improve it, gratify the reader, and spread the fame of the 
artist thus introduced to their knowledge. It was accordingly determined that this should be 
done: a few were selected for this purpose; and as the figures of men and animals on them 
were very numerons, and would add greatly to the expense of the re-engraving, though no me- 
cessary part of the views themselves, it was thonght advisable to omit by far the greater 
portion of these; to alter some that were inaccurate in costume; and by placing smaller 
groups, sufficient to give the scene some appearance of life, without, however, altering a stone, 
a shrub, or a pillar in the whole. This was done: certain memoranda to this effect were 
written in pencil ou the foot of each plate, describing the alterations required; leaving it, 
atter all, however, in a great measure, to the discretion of the English artist; and in this state the 
plates were sent to England, to be introduced into the work, with the following distinct 
acknowledgment of the source from which they were taken, and the motive for introducing 
them, inserted in the MS. preface of the work : 

“The drawings contained in the ‘ Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie,” by Casas, amount to 
three large folio volumes, The publication of these being discontinued before the letter-press 
intended to y the eugravings was printed, they are now incomplete, and, as far as I 
can learn, are likely to remain so, There are some few among these which are so accurate, as 
wellas beautiful, that I have been induced to adopt such of them as give views of places and 
monuments actually visited and described in the course of these Travels, As these are almost 
in the nature of original drawings, inasmuch as they never have been, nor are ever likely to be, 
placed in the hands of the Public, as engravings usnally are, with the descriptions and expla 
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By Mr. Brovcnam.—Are those the identical engravings sent you by Mr. 
Buckingham, or merely copies of them ?—They are the identical engravings. 

Those engravings have then been given up by you to Mr. Bankes ?-—Yes. 
It was by mistake that they were not sent back with the manuscript. 

Was it by mistake also that they were given up to Mr. Bankes ?—No ; that 
was by design. 

But they are Mr. Buckingham’s property ?—Yes ; they were, in mistake, 
not sent back to Mr. Buckingham. 

But they were designedly given up to Mr. Bankes 7—Yes. (14) 

Were there not thirty drawings 7—I cannot say ; I have not any recollec- 
tion of the number. 

You will not swear then, that there were twenty or thirty ?—No, I can- 
not. (15.) 





natiou necessary to the understanding them, I am sure the lovers of the arts will be obliged 
to me for bringing into more general view pieces of so much beauty and merit: and those who 
desire graphic illustrations of their reading, will find in them the most faithful and spirited 
delineations of the scenes which they profess to represent.” 

This will be enough to satisfy any candid mind, that there was no attempt at deception in 
this matter. But to make it clear, also, that this is not a new explanation, now for the first 
time offered, which some persons might be malicious enongh to insinuate, the following ex- 
traet is sabjoined, from the Calcutta Journal, of August 14, 1822; the original reply of the 
author, to the article on the ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ contained in the ‘ Quarterly Review’: which 
will be found also in the Appendix to ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ at p. 613: 

“ Mr. Bankes’s drawings, of which I always spoke with the admiration they deserved, were 
of so superior a kind, that if copies of them had been given to me, as they were promised, 
neither this nor any other of the rude sketches made by me on the spot, would have been after- 
wards finished into vignettes for publication: but not being able to ob'ain the promised draw- 
ings in question, the next best thing was to make use of the materials vaithin my reach, and 
accordingly some very masterly and accurate views, of a French artist, Casas, of various places 
on the West of the Jordan, as well as original drawings made from sketches taken with more 
care and leisure than they could be on the Last of that stream, were sent home to be — 
for the larger plates ; but the delay that took place in the publication, and the probable 
of interest in the subject by such delay, induced the booksellers, Messrs. Longman and Co., to 
omit all that Mr. Marray would have originally incladed, as tending to protract the publication 
in point of time, and add largely to its expense, and confining themselves to the vignettes only, 
engraving these on wood instead of copper, and considering them only in the light in whieh 
they were intended, as merely appropriate embellishments, after all the more finished subjects 
had been necessarily excinded, because of the time and cost it would have taken to get them 
properly engraved. The portion of the MS. preface which related to these larger drawings, 
has been omitted along with the subjects to which it referred ; and the latter part of the para- 
graph ouly, relating to the vignettes, has been pablished. In the part omitted it was explicitly 
stated, that the vignettes were among the least perfect of the subjects sent; buat even in that 
which remains, there is sufficient to show that nothing like an attempt at imposition was 
made ; for, after stating that many even of the vignettes were from original drawings, made 
after sketches taken on the spot, it is added, ‘as thia was the least expensive and humblest 
way of adding graphic illustrations of the text, appropriate subjects had been seleeted from 
other sources, but invariably with a view to the elacidations of scenery, costume, or manners, 
and the accurate representations of places spoken of in the body of the work.’ With respect 
to the plates, there is but one among the whole that is not original, which is the plan of the 
ancient Jerusalem, a thing that must have been borrowed, if given at all, anless it is sapposed 
that a traveller could draw upon the spot, in the present day, a plan of a city as it existed a 
few thousand years ago. But this is so distinctly stated in the preface, as to leave the re- 
viewer without excuse. It is mentioned in these words :—‘ The plan of the ancient Jerusalem, 
from the best authorities, is that which usually accompanies the works of Josephus, and it will 
illustrate, better than any written description, the changes which have taken place in the site of 
this city.’ Of the vignettes, the whole of those on the Bast of the Jordan are original, and the 
few which were from other sources, including Maundrell and Le Brayn, besides being acknow- 
ledged, were only used by the publisher as illnstrations of the text in the manner that Dr. 
Clarke’s and other travels had been illustrated, without its eliciting from this reviewer a 
siugle observation.” 

(14) Mr. Marray’s condact, in this aulawfal retention of another’s property, to be ased as a 
weapon against him in the hands of his bitterest enemies, will be detailed and commented 


upon in a futare place. 
(15) The fact is, that there were exactly thirty—twenty-eight being actually printed as vig- 
nettes to the heads of chapters, and the other two withheld by Murray, at the time he returned 


the portfolio of French engravings. 
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Did you give up all the drawings to Dr. Babington ?—Yes ; every thing 
but one portfolio, which was kept back by mistake. 

By Mr. Gurney.—Are those two engravings now produced, some of those 
which were given up to Mr. Bankes ?—Yes, 

Mr. Brouguam.—My friend, Mr. Gurney, has asked you, whether you saw 
the letter from Mr. Bankes to Mr. Buckingham, before you gave up the 
engravings 7—Never. 

Had you not a letter from his father before you gave them up ?7—Yes. (15) 





(15) It is proper that the public should see this letter of Mr. Bankes, sen., in order to judge 
of the accuracy of the assertion made before, that Mr. Bankes, jun., not content with spread- 
ing his calumnies against Mr. Buckingham, in Egypt and Syria, by his own efforts, and send- 
ing them to the farthest verge of Asia by the hands of Mr. Hobhonse, also sent them home to 
his father, who, thereupon, addressed the following letter to Mr. Murray :— 
Letter from Mr. H. Bankes, the elder, of Corfe Castle, to Mr. John Murray, Publisher. 
“ Sir,—I have received a letter from my son, dated Thebes (in Egypt), 12th, June, 
which is the occasion of my troubling yon. He informed me that a person, named J. 8S. 
Buckingham, introduced himse!f to him some time ago at Jerusalem, under the pretence of 
being an intimate friend of Colonel Missett, and also of the Jate celebrated traveller, Mr. 
Burckhardt ; that, in consequence of this supposed friendship with two so respectable men, and 
so well known to my son, he permitted Mr. Buckingham, whose destination was to India, 
to accompany him for some time, and to take a copy of that part of his journal which 
was kept during this portion of his travels. 
“ This ill-placed contidence has been requited in the way that such acts of ki 
are by ungrateful and worthless people. Mr. Buckingham 
publishing his own travels, of which I have now before ine an elaborate and pompous pros- 


pectus, in a Calcutta newspaper. 

“ I know not whether you bave ever heard of this projected work; but asitis intended to be 
printed and published in London ina splendid manner, itis very probable that application may be 
made to you before jt sees the light; in which case I wish to put you upon your guard against 
having any transactions with such an author as Mr. Buckingham, and also against laying 
before the public, purts of a very extensive and curious tour, in an imperfect state, which I 
hope and trust that my son will be induced to submit to them in the best and most complete 
form that he can put his valuable researches together whenever he returns. 

* You will oblige me by making known what I communicate, with regard to the character 
of Mr. Buckingham and his intended work, in any way that you may deem prope Se I re- 
main, Your obedient servant, . BANKES.” 

“ Kingston-Hall, Wimborne, 3d October, 1819.” 

For this letter an action was brought against the writer, who at first, defended his conduct, but 
when the day of trial came, he shrunk from even calling his own son to support, by his oath 
(which was all that was required to prove his case and ensure his victory), what be had writ- 
ten with his own hand. He accordingly made overtures of submission; and, as Mr. Bucking- 
ham considered him to have been imposed on by his son, who was the chief offender, he con- 
sented to Jet the father off, without the odium of a public trial, on condition of his abandoning 
all justification, submitting to a verdict against himself, and paying add the costs actually oc- 
curred by the plaintiff in bringing him to justice, all which was readily acceded to, and Mr. 
Buckingham was satisfied. A short anecdote deserves to be mentioned in this place, as cha- 
racteristic of the distinguished individual here spoken of,—the worthy father of the worthy 
son, whom Mr, Gurney characterised as the “ descendant of an ancient house,” and “ heir to 
a splendid fortune.” It is this:—In the conrse of the present proceeding it was thought ad- 
visable to subpcena the elder Mr. Bankes, in order, if necessary, to show, through him, that 
his son had made a more extended publication of his libellous letter, than even by giving it 
open to Mr, Hobh The subp was served on Mr. Bankes the elder, at his seat, at or 
near Winbourn, in Dorsetshire, and a tender of £10 made to him to defray his expenses to 
town. Being, however, an accurate accountant in these matters, (to which, perhaps, is to be 
partly attributed his son’s similar clue in pecuniary matters) he made a stand for £20, which 
he demanded as the sunf requisite to take him to London (travelling, no doubt, in his own car- 
riage). It has been said, that the contest between the receiver and the payer was at last set- 
ued by a compromise for £15; the attorney’s messenger being unwilling to let any difference 
about the sum defeat his object in securing the attendance of the person summoned. As it 
happened, however, the attendance of the elder Mr. Bankes was dispensed with ; and, accord- 
ingly, the £10, or £15, or £20 (at whichever sum the estimate of the journey was settled), 
was thus happily saved to the party paying the costs of the action. 

One word more, to show how small a compensation even £20 would be to Mr. Bankes, the 
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Did you give up the publication of this work, in consequence of the letter 
that you received from Mr. Bankes, senior ?—No ; but I received a letter from 
Mr. Gifford ; and it was such that I could not venture to publish, without 
affording Mr. Buckingham’s friends the opportunities of altering, the work. (16) 





elder, to attend with evidence in favour of Mr. Buckingham, whose name he had so little plea- 
sure in even hearing, of which the following anthentic story may be received in proof: An 
unfortunate Spanish gentleman now in London, among the refugees from that unhappy coun 
try, having met Mr. William Bankes’s Portoguese valet, became, from understanding his Jan- 
guage, sufficiently acquainted with him to ask the favour (as he seemed well-fed, well-dressed, 
and quite at his ease) to put him, if. possible, in the way of getting pupils, or doing any thing | 
honourable to add to his little stipend from the refugee fund. The yalet, Antonio (and it may 
be mentioned ‘to his honour) feeling compassion for a gentleman in distress, sought an oppor- 
tanity to introduce him to the elder Mr. Bankes, at his house in Palace Yard. The old gentle- 
man’s curiosity expressed itself in various questions, the answers to which disclosed that the 
Spanish gentleman had been a portion of his life in India, “ Ah!” exclaimed the member 
for Corfe Castle, “ and did you know or hear any thing of a certain Mr. Buckingham there ?” 
“Yes,” replied the unsuspecting and unguarded foreigner, “ I was in Calcutta just after he had 
been banished from that city by the government there, for speaking the truth too freely in his 
journal; and I remember to have heard from some persons who were witnesses of thé fact, 
that when his house was broken up, and all its contents exposed to public sale, such was the 
attachment which some individuals had to his person and principles, that little articles were 
purchased, at four or five times their value, to be preserved as relics or memorials of one 
whom they esteemed, and considered to have been most unjustly persecuted.” 

The patrician could contain himself no longer. The unhappy foreigner, unconscious that 
what he was saying was gall and wormwood of the bitterest kind—unconscious that he was 
speaking daggers to his expected patron’s ear—was coolly shown to the door, as a reward for 
the indiscreet fidelity of his narrative, and was lost in indignation and astonishment at what he 
could not bat deeply feel, though it was altogether beyond his power to understand. He has 
since, however, learned—through the kind-hearted individual who meant, by introducing him 
to his patron, to do him a service—that the praises of Mr. Buckingham, even when merely 
narrated as being bestowed by others, was sufficient to seal his doom. 

(16) The letter of Mr. Gifford is also sufficiently remarkable to be given here. It should be 
observed, that the manuscript of the ‘ Travelsin Palestine’ contained several exposures‘of the 
ignorance of Mr. Gifford, or whoever else was the editor of the Quarterly Review, on geo- 
graphical subjects, and especially of gross blunders made by that work in its criticisms on 
D’Anville, the great French geographer, and the late Dr. Clarke, the eminent traveller. 
Whether it was these exposures that excited his wrath, and made him wish to blot out 50 or 
60 pages of the work, cannot now be known; but either this, or a phrenzy of intoxication, 
seems to be the only explicable motives for such a production as the following :— 

Letter from Mr. Gifford, Editor of the Quarterly Review, to Mr. John Murray, the 
Publisher. 





“ James's Street, June 7, 1819. 


My pear Sir,—I return you the MS., which I have read. It is certainly interesting and 
important in some degree; but will, I suspect, appear tedieus in more places than one. 

“The writer is the most unamiable person that [ ever travelled with, and I have travelled 
with a good many. I have not marked one generous sentiment, one trait of liberal and cor- 
rect feeling. He is a daring, but an ignorant infidel; and proudly imagines, while he is only 
combating the idle trash of a few poor bigoted and illiterate monks, which no protestant, 
thinks worth notice, that he is demolishing Christianity. Of our blessed Saviour and his 
Apostles he speaks, not only with the rancour of an Apostate, bat with the revengefal malice of 
one who had received a personal injury from them. He has the venom of Voltaire, withont 
an atom of his wit ; and the fary of Condorcet, without a spark of his vivacity; he is, besides, 
obscene and even filthy. 1 am sorry to speak so severely of any man: but in saying that 
the Bishop of Calcutta approved his MS., I firmly believe that he has advanced an atrocious 
calumny. I know Dr. Middleton too well to thiuk for a moment that he would lend the 
sanction of his name to the exploded ravings of blasphemy, vented in the language of the 
brothel. I would say this to the author’s face; and at any rate it is better to say it now, than 
after such a work has met the eye of the world. 

“* With all this, I rather wish that you would publish it. It cannot be enlivened, but it may 
be rendered far less objectionable, aad this.with no great trouble. Omission is all that is re- 
quired; the MS. seems already to have fallen into the hands of some timid, bat judicious 
friend. Let him only exert his pruning knife with a bolder hand. There is, at present, too 
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Can you say that it was not in consequence of any letter from Mr. Bankes’s 
father, that you gave up the publication ? 





much quotation, and that from books in every one’s hands, Josephus, the Bible, &c. It is 
surely better to reduce the volume forty or fifty pages than to have it unreadable. 

“ Another word. I do not see why the printers are to be corrupted; they have souls to be 
saved, I suppose, as well as the rest of the world. I should, therefore, make it a point (if the 
MS. ie not to be re-copied), that the profaneness and obscenity should not only be crossed, 
bat fairly erased and blotted out, before it is put into their hands. 

“ Ever, dear Sir, yours, &c. W. GIFFORD.” 

** To John Murray, Esq.” 


Now, no such erasures or omissions as are here declared to be indispensable were made. 
Such as the book was in Mr. Gifford’s hands, such was it in the Bishop of Calcutta’s,—such 
was it in Messrs, Longn.an’s, and such is it before the world. It will be an agreeable contrast 
to Mr. Gifford’s opinion, to see what is said of the same book, before it was actually pub. 
lished, also by a Christian divine, the Reverend Samuel Burder, a man who, from the very 
nature of the work to which he had devoted the best part of his life, ‘ Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture, from Oriental Travellers,’ is likely to have read more books of travels in the east than 
almost any man of his day. This clergyman borrowed a copy of the work’ while it was in 
progress through the press from Mr. Rees, of the firm of Longman and Co. the publishers ; 
and this was the note with which he accompanied its return, dated Oct. 30, 1821 :— 

'“ Mr. Burder retarns ‘ Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine,’ with many thanks to Mr. R. 
for the perusal of it. He has made many extracts from it for the new edition of the ‘ Oriental 
Customs,’ and ‘his new work in continuation of it. He considers Buckingham’s Travels the 
very best book he ever perused ‘of the kind, and thinks it will stand high in the first rank of 
that kind of literature.” 

' To show, too, that this opinion of Mr. Burder (thus privately expressed, and therefore"by 
no means binding on him, out of regard to what is called consistency to support at any subse- 
quent period) was not in the least altered, even by the malignant imputations of Messrs. Gif- 
ford and Bankes, in the Quarterly Review, after the work appeared, the following note from 
Mr. Burder, written four years after the first, and when he was abont to be called as a witness 
on the trial of the action against Murray for the libels contained in Mr. Bankes’s criticism, is 
given. It is thus :— 

“To J. S. Buckincuam, Esq. 
“ London, Paternoster Row, March 4, 1825. 

“ Sin,—lIf it will answer any important object in the statement of your case, as far as my 
evidence is required, I wish an opportunity to be allowed me, by the question that may be 
put, of proving, which I am spre I can most satisfactorily, that the account you have given of 
the lake of Viberias, and the calm which there succeeds a storm, and which the reviewer 
charges as tinctured with infidelity, is a very happy illustration of the passage, and a cor- 
roboration of the Gospel history. 

“ Asto the charge of indecency, I am ready to assert that your volume is, as to its language 
and representation, the MOST CHASTE AND CORRECT of any volume of travels 1 EVER 
PERUSED. 

-“ You are quite free to make any use you please of my testimony, as I should be happy to 
serve your cause, which I consider to be that of truth and justice. 

“ I remain very respectfully yours, 
“ SAMUEL BURDER.” 


To make the refutation of Mr. Gifford’s letter complete, all that is wanting is to show that 
it was not a calumny for Mr. Buckingham to say that his MS. was in the Bishop of Cal- 
cntta’s hands, and that he himself permitted his name to be used in the prospectus, as ap- 
proving generally of the publication of the work. This letter (already published in India, 
and there undisputed,) with the few remarks thatthen accompanied its appearance in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal ’ of Angust 19, 1822, is as follows :— 

To JAmes BuckINGHAM, Esq. 

“ Sin,—I received your letter yesterday evening, at a time when I could not conveniently 
reply to it. 1 thank you for the offer contained in it to lay befure me certain statements re- 
lative to one of the causes, which, as you inform me, have delayed the publication of your 
Travels. J must, however, decline the proposal, not wishing my name to be more closely 
connected with the work in question than itis already. I bave, indeed, some reason to ap- 
prehend, that more is believed upon this subject than is actually trae. After having done me 
the favour to send me copies of some Greek inscriptions collected by you, in which, as bein 
remains of Christian and classical antiquity, | took some interest, you sent me your MS. 
travels, with an intimation that my revision of the work would be acceptable to you. I in- 
Sermed you, however, on receiving the MS., that I could not think of taking opou myself any 
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Lorp Cuizr Justice.—The defendant cannot be answerable for what his 

father may have done. I cannot hear any evidence about that. (17.) 
Dr. Benjamin Babington examined by Mr. Brougham. 

You are a physician ?—Yes. 

Have you travelled in the East 7?—Yes. 

Did you accompany Mr. Buckingham ?7—Yes. 

How long have you known him ?—From the spring of 1815. 

Have you and Mr. Buckingham travelled together ?—Yes. 

Was it before 1816 that you travelled ?—Yes. 

Have you seen Mr. Buckingham copy ancient inscriptions ?—I have. 

Many ?—No, but few. 

Have you seen fac similes of those inscriptions in Mr. Buckingham’s pus- 
session ?—Yes, at the time he copied them. 





such responsibility ; and I req d that no use whatever might be made of my name beyond 
what was already said in your prospectus, of my thinking favourably of the nature of your 
undertaking ; to this I did not object, as implying nothing more than the respect which is ex- 
cited by zeal and enterprise in exploring tracts highly interesting, and some of them hitherto 
but little known. Still, I told you that I would look at a few places of your MS., and if any 
thing occurred to me, I would readily suggest it. All that I remember to have aoneny read 
was a chapter near the beginning, describing your voyage from Egypt to some ee in the 
Holy Land, and a chapter opon the ruins of Jerash ; and, on those portions of the book, I ob- 
jected to the use of (I believe) two expressions, ‘ supernatural’ and ‘ miraculous, which were 
incorrectly, and might seem to be profanely applied ; not that I could suppose any evil inten- 
tion, as I had heard you speak with reverence of the Scriptures, and remark, I think, the very 
first time I saw you, how entirely your own observations bore witness to the accuracy of 
their local details. I felt it, notwithstanding, to be my duty to advise you to look over your 
MS. with especial reference to any similar blemishes, which might produce a mischievous 
effect, though none were intended ; and such passages, if any still remain, may@very well have 
been classed among the obnoxious matter, to which your letter alludes, as one of the alleged 
reasons for suspending the publicati I recollect, also, that I marked a sentence in a passage 
quoted by you from the Latin translation of some Greek author (I think Josephus), as not 
giving the true sense of the original. Whether I might not put a pencil mark against one or 
two other passages, which presented themselves casually, and seemed to be eapable of im- 
provement, I cannot, after this interval of time, precisely affirm ; but I am confident that my 
connected perusal was confined to the two chapters already mentioned ; and even those I did 
not examine with the severity which I should Se thonght indispensable, if I had idered 
myself as being in any way pledged to the revision. WhatI read, I read lying on my couch, 
to which I was confined during nearly the whole of the time that your papers were with me; 
and I believe that you called upon me only a day or two before I returned them, and foand 
me in that situation. I by no means, however, wish you to infer that I consider the state- 
ment in your letter as being substantially at variance with this account, or that I attribute any 
erroneous notions on this subject, which may have gone abroad, to the representations made by 
yourself ; a knowledge of the circumstance that your MS. was even in my hands, may easily 
have created a belief that it was received for a purpose, which, on my receiving it, L expressly 

and unequivocally disclaimed. Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 


Chowringhee, June 23, 1820. “T. F. CALCUTTA.” 
“ Let any impartial person read this letter, written evidently under the influence of a timidity 














“and alarm, nataral and even honourable to a man holding so distinguished a ion as head 


of the church in India, and let him say whether it breathes even an insinuation of reproach ? 
It was rather too much to expect that an author, who went to sea at nine years of age, who 
never had any education since that early period, but such as he could steal for himself, whose 
life has been necessarily passed more with persons of loose and profligate habits, such as every 
ship exhibits, than among those who are more choice m their expressions than sailors will ever 
be; it was too much to expect that a book written by such a person should come out of a 
bishop’s hands untouched. But after all, to what did the emendations amoant? To a correction 
of a few expressions that admitted of improvement, and to an inaccurate use of the terms 
‘ miraculous’ and ‘ supernatural,’ the distinction between which might have been clearly under- 
stood by a learned and eminent divine, but which are even to this hour far from clear to the 
individual who had then used them, it seems, in a wrong sense, but who, having no intention 
to apply them wrongly, altered them without a moment’s hesitation, as the bishop had sug- 
ested.” 
. (17) This was, no donbt, strictly and legally correct :—but the reading portion of the public 
atready know the transaction between Mr. Marray and Mr. Bankes, the elder ; and, therefore, 
its omission here is of little importance. 
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Have you seen Mr. Buckingham make drawings ?—No. (18.) 

Do you remember being at Madras ?—Yes. 

At what time ?7—At the end of 1818. 

Did you there see in Mr. Buckinghom's possession any manuscript note- 
books of his travels ?—I did. 

Do you recoliect seeing this book (handing a book to the witness) in 1818 ? 
—lI saw such a book as this. 

Did you read it ?—I cannot say whether I actually did. I believe Tread a 
book of this sort; but [ cannot precisely recollect. There was a small book 
like this in which an account of Jerash was contained. 

Did you see the original notes of the account of Jerash?—Yes, and Mr. 
Buckingham read over part of them to me. 

Look at this book (handing a book), which is dated March 1816, and say 
whether it is the account of Jerash of which you speak. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—This will not show when the manuscript was 
made. These may be the very notes of which Mr. Bankes complains. (19.) 
Examination continued. 

Did you at any time go to Mr. Murray, the bookseller?—Yes, I went to 
Mr. Murray to look after Mr. Buckingham’s manuscript, in consequence of a 
letter which I received from Mr. Buckingham, requesting me so to do. 

Did you get the manuscript ?—I did. 

Look at that (handing in the same manuscript which Mr. Murray before 
expressed his belief to be the manuscript sent to him).—This is the ma- 
nuscript. 

When did you get it ?—~About the end of January or beginning of February 


Was the ‘ Travels in Palestine’ printed from that manuscript ?—I do not 
know. 

What did you do with it when you got it?—I took it to Messrs. Longman 
and Co, 

Have you compared the manuscript with the printed book of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Travels ?—No, I have not. (20.) 

Did Mr. Buckingham introduce you to any friends in Egypt ?—Yes, to 
Mr. Burckhardt and to Colonel Missett. 








(18) During the time that Mr. Babington travelled with Mr. Backingham, the few drawings 
that were taken were done entirely by the former, as being the more competent to that task 
of the two: while the latter was wholly employed in collecting materials for the formation of 
a more aceurate chart of the Red Sea; in taking bearings, soundings, sketches of head-lands, 
tracings of the line of coast, &c. ; which materials still exist in abundance. 

(19) This is only one of the difficulties with which the rules of evidence abound. The only 
evidence which it was possible for Mr. Buckingham to produce, of having paid a subsequent 
visit to Jerash, was to produce notes in manuscript, containing new facts, not to be found in 
any record of the observations made on the first visit, whether by Mr. Bankes or himself. 
The only persons who accompanied him, were two Bedouins of the desert, whom it would be 
impossible to find, or bring into court, (for these were not, like Mr. Bankes’s interpreter and 
valet, always within call). If the notes had been received as those seen by Mr. Babington at 
Madras (which he states his belief that they were), nothing would have been more easy than 
to have compared them with other notes, to be produced by Mr. Bankes ; and if the one were 
copied from the other, it might have been clearly proved, and their authenticity thus rendered 
liable at least to suspicion. But no such course was attempted to be pursued. 

(20) Dr. Babington having read the work over twice in the manuscript, before it was sent 
to Longman and Co. to be printed, had no motive for reading the printed work afterwards ; 
and, as he had no idea that any questions would be raised on a point so easy for any man to 
determine, by a very slight examination, it is hardly to be wondered at that it should not have 
been done by him. When it left his hands for the printers’, he saw no more of it till it was 
produced in court; the proof sheets being corrected by an ordinary printer’s reader, without 
the supervision of any more carefal eye (a fact, by the way, sufficient of itself to account for 
much greater errors than have yet been pointed out in its contents.) 
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Did Mr. Buckingham appear to be on intimate terms with those two gen- 
tlemen 7—Yes. 

When did the introductions take place ?—One in November 1815, and the 
other in December of the same year. 

Did you receive any civilities from those gentlemen in consequence of the 
introduction 7—I did. 

From all your knowledge of Mr. Buckingham, and from your intercourse 
with him, what opinion do you entertain of his character? 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—General conduct cannot, [ think, be made the 
subject of inquiry. 

Mr. Brovenam.—I submit that in this particular case it may, my Lord ; 
for one of the defendant’s pleas is, that ** Mr. Buckingham’s conduct in Egypt 
and Syria was notorious,”’ &c. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—That would be at the time of the publication 
of Mr. Bankes’s letter ; but your question refers to 1815. 

Mr. Brovucuam.—The defendant’s plea alleges the notoriety of the plain- 
tiff’s conduct, both before and at the time of the publication of the letter. 

The Lorp Cmter Justice.—I think, Mr. Brougham, it is for the defendant 
to prove his affirmative—To which Mr. Brougham assented. (21) 


Examination continued. 

What drawings did Mr. Murray give up at the same time with the manu- 
scripts ?—Perhaps, twenty or thirty. Nearly enough to make vignettes for 
each chapter. 

You say you have seen Mr. Buckingham copy inscriptions ?—Yes. 

Have you not seen him make sketches of the coast and head-lands in the 
Red Sea ?—I cannot say positively, but my impression is that [ have. (22) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney. 

Can you state that the drawings which were delivered with the manuscript 
+ og made by Mr. Buckingham ?—No; I have no positive knowledge of 
that. 

Were not those drawings made from engravings ?—1 do not think they were, 
unless in the case of one or two maps. (23.) 





(21) As the rules of evidence (no doubt correctly and legally observed by the Chief Justice) 
prevented the question put by Mr. Brougham from being »uswered by Dr. Babington, it will 
be satisfactory to the reader tu see the following note, which was sent, on the day it bears date, 
soon after the trial, to the plaintiff; and which, in pursuance of the permission given in it, is 
here introduced, The note is as follows: 

“To J.S. Buckincuam, Esq. 
“ Stamford Hill, Oct 25, 1826. 

“My Dear BuckincHam,—It has occurred to me, that as you are about to publish the 
report of your trial, my testimony may be useful on the question as to your general character, 
which was put to me by Mr. Brougham, but overruled from the Bench, and consequently not 
answered, 

“ On this important point, I can conscientiously say, that although I disagree with you in 
politics, and especially on the question of a Free Press in India, yet | have always believed you 
sincere in the opiniens which you entertain; and, during the course of eleven years’ ac- 
quaintance and friendship, I have ever found your conduct to be consistent with your professions, 
and both to bespeak you a man of strict honour and gentlemanly feeling. 

** Believe me, my dear Buckingham, to remain yours, ever most sincerely, 

* B. BABINGTON.” 

(22) A large book, fall of such sketches, taken by Mr. Buckingham, was ready to be pro- 
duced in court ; but the objection just before raised by the Lord Chief Justice to the receiving 
his notes, as seen and recognized by Dr. Babington, in evidence, because they ‘might have 
been copied as well as original, and of which the exact identity coald not be sworn to by some 
person who actually saw them taken by the plaintiff himself, prevented the book being 
handed in. 

(23) These maps were D’Anville’s ancient Geography of Palestine, and the ancient plan of 
Jerusalem, from J hus, which could only have been given from these authorities, as no 
man could pow draw an original map or plan of either the one or the other without necessa- 
rily following these authorities. 
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Mr. Rees examined by Mr. Hill. 

What are you, Sir ?—I am a partner in the house of Longman and Co. 

Did you receive that manuscript—(handing in the manuscript exhibited be- 
fore)—from Dr. Babington ?—We received from that gentleman some manu- 
script, and I believe this to be the same. 

What did you do with it ?—We put it into the hands of Mr. Spottiswoode 
to print. 

Was it afterwards published ?—Yes. 

In quarto 7—Yes. 

And a second edition in octavo 7—Yes. 

Were there any engravings in the work ?—There were. 

The Clerk, at Mr. Brougham’s desire, here read the following passages from 
Mr. Buckingham’s printed book of Travels ; in order, as the counsel expressed 
himself, to show that there was no intention whatever, on the part of Mr. Buck- 
— to withhold from Mr Bankes either the mention of his name, or his 
full share of praise ; but that, on the contrary, he bad repeatedly, in various 
places throughout his printed Work, spoken of his talents, and mentioned him 
as his companion in all the descriptions of the places they had visited 
together. The following passages. from the ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ were ac- 
cordingly read : 

“ Many of the vignettes are from original drawings,made after sketches taken on the spot ; 
and as this is the least expensive and humblest way of adding graphic illustrations of the text, 
appropriate subjects have been selected from other sources, but invariably witha view to the 
elucidations of scenery, costume, or manners, and the accurate representations of places 
spoken of in the body of the work.” 

“ The abcient map of Palestine is taken, with very trifling alterations, from D’Anville, as 
the most generally known and approved authority on this subject, and the one most 
frequently referred to.” 

“The plan of the ancient Jerusalem, from the best authorities, is that which usually ac- 
companies the works of Josephus ; aad will illustrate, better than any written description, 
the changes which have taken place in the site of this city.” 

“ The plan of the ruins of Geraza, in the country of the Decapolis, beyond the Jordan, is 
laid down also from actual observations, corrected by two subsequent visits to the spot; as 
well as the plans of particular edifices, amid the interesting remains of this ancient city. And 
the Greek inscriptions found on the friezes, columns, and altars there, have been copied with 
the utmost care, and given as nearly as possible in their original form. 

“TI wish I could have added to these the valuable drawings of my friend and fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Wm, Bankes, M. P. These I had no time to copy, thongh I am sure his liberality would 
have admitted of it; for while he was engaged in taking them, I was occupied in increasing 
our common store in another way. It is to be hoped, however, that with the illustration 
which this gentleman’s known talents, pure taste, and extensive erudition, will be able to give 
to his fine collection of views iu this country, and in Nubia, ‘they will not remain long from 
the public.” 

“ While the guides and our servants were taking some refreshment, Mr. Bankes and I as- 
cended to a convenient spot where we could both conceal ourselves from the sight of passen- 
gers below; and while Mr. Bankes was employed in taking a hasty sketch of the whole view 
as it appeared from hence, I caught the opportunity of throwing together the recollections of 
our route from Jerusalem thus far, as not a moment had yet offered itself from the time of our 
leaving that city, in which it would have been safe to have written, or to have excited curiosity 
by the appearance of sach unusual things as pen and paper.” 

“ Having «one this, Mr. Bankes made a second excursion with the guides, and I remained 
to keep the impatience of the rest in play, to answer questions from p gers, aud to prolong 
our stay to the last possible moment.” 

“ The day broke in heavy rains, and our Bedouin guides refused to proceed, as the 
horses were already wearied, and shelter could not always be commanded on the road. 
The desire of Mr. Bankes and myself to revisit the ruins of Jerash was equally strong; and 
since all our endeavours were not sufficient to prevail on our guides to brave the weather, we 
determined on stealing to the ruins in the interval, at all risks which it might involve.” 

“ As it was impossible, however, to absent ourselves from so inquiring a company without 
being noticed, some motive was necessary to be assigned, and it luckily happened that one 
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really presented itself of sufficient force to be admitted. On the preceding day, while writing 
the notes of our route from Jerasalem to Jerash, beneath a rock, I had left a knife behind me, 
and it was professedly under the hope of finding this tht we set out on foot to go a journey 
of two fall hours over a steep and rugged road, and amid a heavy rain, which threatened 
long continuance.” 

“ Mr. Bankes now prep:red to draw from hence a view of the interior of the theatre, in- 
cluding chiefly its front and scene, being completely sheltered from the rain, as well.as from 
sight, by the arched covering of the passage under which he stood; and in the meantime I 
employed myself in measuring the principal features of this building, in laying down, by com- 
pass, from an overlooking eminence, the relative positions of the principal edifices, and in 
forming as accurate a ground-plan of the whole as the unfavourable circumstances of the 
moment would admit.” 

“ Arange of columns extends along the interior of the front, or facing toward the audience ; 
and, with reference to them, behind the stage, or between the stage and thescene. The inter- 
columniation of these is irregular, from their being made to leave the interval," opposite the 
front doors, clear. They are, therefore, disposed in four divisions, of four pillars each. 
These cover the space of wall in which the niches are; the niches being seen through the 
intercolumniation of the two central pillars of each. Behind each of these rows of four pillars, 
are four pilasters, corresponding in order, size, and position, and placed like the columns, two 
beside each niche. In addition to this, there is, on both sides of each of the three front doors, 
a smaller Corinthian column, standing in a sort of recess.” 

“ It occurred to Mr. Bankes, that, notwithstanding the ruin of some parts of this edifice, 
it was, perhaps, on the whole, the most perfect Roman theatre now remaining in the world, 
He had himself seen all those of Italy ; and in Greece we know how much they are déstroyed ; 
and he remembered none so perfect as this, more particularly as to these more interesting 
parts, its stage and scene. The complete examination of this would, therefore, have thrown 
much light on the nature of such structures among the Romans, and would have helped us to 
understand more, perhaps, of their stage management, of scenery, entrance, exit, &e. than we 
now know. We even thought it probable, that some of the stataes which once filled the 
niches above, might be found in a tolerably perfect state, on clearing away this rubbish; as if 
we sought out causes to increase our regret, at not being able to put our desires into execution. 
We drew back often to look upon the whole, admiring the rich decorations of the Corinthian 
order, displayed in all its pomp on this small, but highly finished work.” 

“ The ranges of seats, continued all around the semicircle, without being interrupted by any 
species of division throughout their whole length, gave a simple grandeur to the effect pro- 
duced by these unbroken sweeps of the circle, rising in continued succession one above 
another. The blocks of the benehes were much longer than the breadth necessary for one 
person, so that the space for one individual seat was in no way defined. Mr. Bankes thought 
that he had seen Greek letters engraved on them, and conjectured that they might have served 
as numbers ; but after a very carefal examination this did not appear to me to be the case, 
and it is most probable that they might have been some of the arbitrary signs of the workmen 
for their guidance in the succession of the biocks, as such signs are very commonly seen iu 
ancient Roman masonry.” 

Dr. Babington recalled and examined by the Lord Chief Justice. 

Have you seen Mr. Buckingham copy inscriptions in India ?—I have. 

In what language ?—The language was then unknown to me, but I learnt 
afterwards that it was Sanscrit. 

Mr. Broucuam.—My Lord, I have evidence to prove the dissimilarity of the 

lan of Jerash sketched by Mr. Bankes, and that published by the plaintiff. 

wish to know whether my Learned Friends, on the other side, desire that 
evidence to be given now, or in reply. 

Mr. Gurney.—It had better be given now. 

Mr. Brovenam.—lI call on the other side then to produce the original plan 
of Jerash. 

Mr. Gurney gave it in. 

Mr. Arrowsmith examined by Mr. Brougham. 
Are you a chart and map maker ?—I am a geographer. 

Do the original plan of Jerash now before you, and that inserted in the 

printed book of Mr. Buckingham, differ ?—They do. 
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In what respect ?—They differ very materially in some of the bearings. 

Can you mention any poim in which they differ ?—In one instance there is a 
difference of seven points of the compass. 

Is that an important variation ?—Yes. 

In how many places out of ten do the bearings of the two plans differ 7—In 
seven or eight out of ten. 

Have you examined the figures of the places laid down in the plans 7— 
I have. 

Do they differ ?—They do. 

Do you observe a figure which in the original plan is a perfect square, and 
in the printed one is only two sides of a square ?—Yes; it is No. 18, the bath. 

In the printed plan there are two rows of pillars outside the bath; are there 
any pillars in the original plan ?7—No. 

Look at No. 15 in the printed plan; is that like the same figure in the 
original drawing ?—It is very dissimilar. 

In what respect ?—In size and shape altogether. 

Does the figure No. 10 differ in the two plans ?—It does. 

Are there other differences besides those you have mentioned ?—Yes, a 
great many. 

Have you compared the printed plan with the drawings in Mr. Buckingham’s 
note book ?—I have. 

Do they agree ?—They do. 

That, my Lord, is the book which Dr. Babington spoke of as having seen 
at Madras in 1S18. 

This, my Lord, is the plaintiff’s case. 


SPEECH OF MR. GURNEY FOR THE DEFENCE. 


Mr. GurNEY.—May it please your Lordship and Gentlemen of the Jury,— 
My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, commenced his speech by assuring you 
that he would not preface the plaintiff's case with a single observation ; I con- 
fess, Gentlemen, I was somewhat surprised at such abstinence on his part ; 
but I was not less surprised at the manner in which he has kept his word. In 
the speech of an hour and three quarters which he has addressed to you (I 
don’t mean to say that his speech was either long or tedious) my Learned 
Friend has most religiously—you will agree with me—he has most religiously 
kept his word ; and he has not uttered a single observation but merely stated 
the facts of his case. (Laughter.) But if, Gentlemen, the specimen which my 
Learned Friend has this day given, be a specimen of his forbearance and 
abstinence, I should be glad to know in what exuberance of observation, in 
what bitterness of sarcasm, my Learned Friend could indulge when not under 
the control of abstinence and forbearance. My Learned Friend has admitted 
that my client is a gentleman of known talent—a gentleman of well known 
taste, and of extensive erudition—the heir to an ancient house (24) and a splen- 
did fortune (25)—a gentleman who, instead of wasting his early years in dis- 
sipation, has devoted them to the advancement of science and literature (26) ; 
and who, with a view to the illustration of ancient history, both sacred and 
profane, has made journies into countries in which no man can travel without 





(24) Therefore, the more incumbent on him to support the reputation of his family by seru- 
pulously honourable conduct. 

(25) Therefore the more incumbent on him to use that fortane liberally, and to be superior to 
avarice or meanness. 

(26) But who, after a delay of more than ten years, with every advantage that wealth, lei- 
sure, and influence could afford him, has produced nothing, except, indeed, the article in the 
Quarterly Review,’ in which he slandered his fellow-traveller in terms of such bitter malignity, 
nd sounded his own praise in strains of such exaggerated self-adulation, as are scarcely to bé 
paralleled in the whole range of English literature. 
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considerable danger (27) ; into countries which, though once highly civilized, 
have long been in a state of barbarism. In this manner did Mr. Bankes spend 
many years of his life, some before and others after he became acquainted 
with the plaintiff. 

In the end of the year #819, or the beginning of 1820, Mr. Bankes arrived at 
Trieste ; and there 1 cannot deny that he gave to Mr. Hobhouse the letter 
which my Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham has called a libel (28). At the time 
the acquaintance commenced between Mr. Bankes and the plaintiff, Mr. Bankes 
was at Jerusalem preparing for a journey into those countries of which 
Mr, Buckingham has given an account in his work. ‘The account which my 
Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, has been pleased to give of his client is, that 
he. is a sea-faring man ; one well acquainted with the navigation of the Red 
Sea; that a treaty of commerce having been entered into with the Pasha of 
Egypt, and so forth. Now, Gentleman, what does that account amount to in 
plain languare? To nothing more than this, that some merchants in Egypt, 
having occasion to make some importations of goods from India, wanted a 
messenger to go to Bombay, and they employed Mr. Buckingham for that 
pores s but he, instead of pursuing the journey for which he had been paid, 
eft the despatches to shift for themselves (29) ; and that such was the opinion 





(27) Althongh it is urged against Mr. Backingham as a crime, that he did not travel with 
the same speed in this dangerous country that he might have done over the safe post-roads 
of Europe. 

(28) Now that this was proved by a living witness, it was in vain to deny it any longer; al- 
though, up to the moment of Mr. Hobhouse’s appearance in court, every attempt to get this 
admission failed; and this continued refusal, and implied denial, was the solejcause of two 
years’ delay, and nearly £700 additional expense to the plaintiff (which is not to be repaid) 
for measures necessary to force this proof of publication. 

(29) That this is false, and known to Mr. Gurney himself to be so, let the following letter 
prove. It was printed four years ago in the ‘Calcutta Journal’ of December 22, 1822, and 
since in the Appendix to ‘Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ at page 646, and has been in Mr, 
Gurney’s hands for these two years past, at least. The introductory observations, and the 
letter to which they apply, are as follow :— 

“ The manner in which I discharged this trast, was such as I can prove to have been most 
faithful, honourable, and even at more hazards than [ was bound to do. On my landing at 
Soor, in January, about ten days after leaving Alexandria, the country was fonnd to be in sach 
a state of commotion, from political feads between the Pashas, that there was no moving with- 
out their firmans and protection; and al! the conversation which I had with the persons of 
that place leading to a belief, that the difficulties of getting through the country would increase 
rather than diminish with time, [ was determined that Messrs. Briggs and Co.’s interest should 
not suffer, as far as I could prevent it, and, accordingly, as soon as it was decided that I could 
not convey their despatches as speedily as they might be sent through the foot messengers of 
the country, who can travel in safety where a stranger would risk being plundered, and perhaps 
murdered, I obtained, through a merchant of Soor, a faithful person to convey these letters 
direct to Aleppo, with iustractions to Mr. Barker, the consul there, to forward them through 
Bagdad by an Arab on a dromedary, without delay; adding, that as the chief object of my 
journey was to follow up these letters by personal explanations, on which account Briggs and 
Co. had given mea letter of credit for the mere expenses of the road, I should come after them 
as speedily as could be effected without risk, which [ was bound both on my own account as 
well as on account of the ultimate end in view, not heedlessly to encounter. To show that this 
trust of Briggs and Co. was thos faithfully discharged, by my thinking of their interests before 
my own, and that I also hoped to get to Aleppo soon after, I insert here the following copy 
of a letter, with date, signature, &c. complete, which will show that not a day was lost in the 
great object of discharging the trust reposed, as far as circumstances over which | had no con- 
trol wouid possibly permit. The original of the letter is in my possession, and may be seen 
by any one desiring to inspect it: the copy is as follows :— 


To James S. Buckingham, Esq. 
* Aleppo, Jan. 25, 1816. 

“ Dear Sir,—I had yesterday the pleasure to receive your favour of the 8th instant, and 
there being no conveyance for your letter for Messrs. Forbes and Co., | have sent it by an ex- 
press messenger to the resident at Bagdad, with a request that he will forward it by first 
opportunity to Bombay. 

“* The charge of that expedition will be Ps. 160, say piastres of the G. S. As you said you 
would incur the expense of 40 to 50 doliars for an express, I presume you meant tajlari, or 
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of Mr. Buckingham’s employers is clear, from the fact of his having afterwards 
been obliged to return a part of the money which he had received for under- 
taking the journey (30). That, Gentlemen, is the true history of Mr. Bucking- 





hard dollars ; in which case I have not exceeded your limits for that object: but, if by dollars 
yon mean piastres of the G. S., I shall be sorry not to have fulfilled your intentions, 

* As you do not inform me when I may expect the pleasure of seeing you, 1 shall take the 
liberty not to put off a shooting-party that L have projected, as soon as the weather will permit. 
But if you should arrive during my absence, which will be of a fortnight, my family will have 
the honour of performing the rites of hospitality ontil my return, 

« My shooting station is in the Amk, at a noted place called At Sarai Morseloglu, on the 
direct road between Antioch and Aleppo, about ten hours distant from the former, and eleven 
from the latter. If you should be fond of shooting, and will do me the honour to join my 
party, | promise to show you excellent sport. 

“Mr, Vigoroux is not yet arrived here. I need not say that due honour will be shown to 
Mr. Lee’s letter of credit in your favour. 

“ T have desired my agent at Latachia, to whom I send this letter, to farnish you with money, 
if you should be in want of any, 

“I have the honour to be traly, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 
“J. Banker.” 


(30) The history of this refunding deserves to be told at length: as the mere fact would 
otherwise seem to imply a confession of having misappropriated the sum expended. The fol- 
lowing is the account of it, sent originally to England ina letter to Dr. Babington, dated Cal- 
cutta, December 31, 1820, and afterwards published in the ‘ Caleutta Journal’ of December 22, 
1822 ; and since repeated in the Appendix to ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ at page 630, 
this having been also in Mr. Gurney’s hands for at least two years :— 

“ T have since heard, through Mr. Rich at Bagdad, that, some weeks after I had left Alep- 
po, Mr. Barker received a letter from Alexandria, stating that Mr. Briggs had arrived at that 
place, had disapproved entirely of Mr. Lee’s project, and of his undertaking to pay for my 
journey, and having learnt that I had been much longer getting to Aleppo than was expected, 
had written to Mr. Barker to say that, if the money for my journey had not been advanced, 
he was not to do so; and if it had, he was to write on to Bagdad to Mr. Rich to authorise 
him to recover it, as T had not made the haste I ought to have done, and had therefore for- 
feited my claim to their stipulation of paying my expences,—I shall not stop to say how 
nnhandsome this return was for my endeavours in their service. You remember well enough 
that when [ was at Alexandria, I shonid not have thought of setting out again to India, in- 
deed I had not the means, were it not for the pressing instances of Mr. Lee, who voluntarily 
offered to pay my way, on Briggs and Co.’s account. No time was limited, no route was 
positiveiy fixed, and no sum was named. It was generally understood that I should go as 

uickly and as cheaply as I could, and that whatever the actual cost was I should be repaid. 
very one must know that to me, who had a dependant family in England, the mere pay- 
ment of my actual expenses, (which was all they promised or I claimed), was but a 
poor remuneration for all the risks and inconvenience of a journey to India by land, the loss 
of all the time it occupied, and the probable chance of being sent out of the country a second 
time for the want of a license when I got there. But to give orders to arrest me, and stop all 
my supplies in the middle of Asia, leaving me no means of going forward or retarning, was 
an act of cruelty and barbarity which until then I thought no English gentleman coald be 
capable of, more particularly as 7 had done my best to get on, whatever they might have 
thought ; and the impediments of a disturbed country, unsafe routes, sickness, &c. by which I 
was so constantly obstructed, were not of my own seeking, nor within my power to remedy. 
This order of theirs Was, however, ineffectual; for long before it had ever reached Mr. Rich at 
Baghdad, I was at the end of my land journey in Persia, and soon after arrived in India, where 
the Red Sea scheme ended ; and after losing a whole year in time (and having not one rupee 
of reward beyond the actaal payment of my expenses), I was thrown completely on my own 
bottom, and obliged to look out for employment to get my bread, 

“T entered then, as you snow, on the command of the ship Humayoon Shah, for a voy- 
age to Bussorah. This | made, and on my return to Bombay, Mr. Briggs himself was there. 
A demand was now made by him on me, to refund the whole of the money I had received on 
their account for my journey, on the plea that I had not made the best of my way across, and 
that, therefore, the purpose which [ set out to accomplish was not effected, J replied, that it 
was no part of our stipulation, that my expenses were to be paid if the object of the Red Sea 
trade succeeded, or to be refunded if it did not succeed ; for on such uncertain conditions I 
could not have set out. My journey was simply to bring to India the original of a treaty of 

with Mot d Ali Pasha, to which I was a party, promising security and easy 
duties to such merchants in Bombay as chose to rely on his faith, and to follow this up by any 
thing I might think usefal to be added in confirmation of this from my own knowledge. 
This journey 7 did perform; this treaty 7 did bring ; and these representations f did make. 
In the execution of this task, I had met with unexpected and unsought obstacles, which nothing 
but great perseverance could overcome. I had been several times in danger of losing my life, 
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ham’s mission, as my Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, has been pleased 
to call it. Mr. Buckingham does not deny that he introduced himself to 
Mr. Bankes (31); but then, my Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, says, that 
Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Bankes were travelling together on an equality ; and 
that Mr. Buckingham had a right to avail himself, in his work, of all the 
information he may have derived from that journey. In order to enable you 
to form a just and proper decision upon the question between those parties, it 
is material that you should know how the parties became acquainted. Of that 
more material part of the case, my Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, has not 
thought fit to offerany evidence (32) ; but I shall now show, Gentlemen, how this 
introduction took place, and the relative situation of the plaintiff and 
defendant during the journey; in short, [I shall establish the truth of the 
justification, and substantiate every allegation made by Mr. Bankes, to the 
letter (33) upon the record ; and you will then see what little right Mr. Buck- 
ingham has to complain. Indeed, l rather wonder that Mr. Buckingham should 
come into a court of law in an action of libel against a man for having written 





and was delayed by sickness ; but during the whole of this potracted perio! of nearly twelve 
months, I had spent only about £400 sterling. My friewds in Bombay, indeed, said, | was not 
only fully entitled to this, but that, if Mr. Briggs had done his duty, he would have made me a 
present of £400 besides, as salary for that period. However, I claimed no more than I had 
actually spent; while he demanded it back again, knowing, at the same time, that | was deeply 
in debt, and had nota rupee in the world! In this dilemma, I agreed to refer it to arbitration, 
letting him select one jadge, myself another, and these two between them a third ; this be re- 
fused, by saying, that the liverality of Indian arbitration would grant me rapees instead of 
shillings, and that I should be sure of too favourable an award. fie then consented to receive 
back half; expressing his conviction at the same time, that the whole £400 had been spent on 
the journey, and his belief that no portion had been applied unnecessarily, as be coutd not con- 
ceive a journey occupying so much time being made for less money; but it was my claim to 
any part of it that he resisted ; and he spoke of this compromise of half, as a favour, threaten- 
ing, that if I did not accede, he would commence an action in the courts of law for the whole. 

was, myself, prepared to do any thing that was just, but my friends wished me to do that 
which was most pradent. Mr. Erskine and Mr, Wedderburn were both of opinion, that though 
I had right on my side, yet, if I made it a matter of law, I might in its uncertainty be cast in da- 
mages and costs; and even if I got off, that expenses might fall on me as heavy as the 
£200 demanded. I was, thérefore, advised to consent, and accordingly I gave to Mr. Briggs 
three promissory notes, one for £50 at six months, one for £50 at twelve months, and one for 
£100 to be paid on the publication of my ‘ Travels in Palestine’; for, he said, as my observations 
on that country could not have been made, had it not been for my mission for his house, it was 
right they should participate in the profits! He then gave me a letter, of which L enelose a 
copy, absolving me from all claims on the part of his establishment. The two £50 notes I 
have paid off since [ have been in Calcutta, the £100 note is lodged with Messrs. Remington 
and Crawford, in Boinbay ; and will be paid when the book is out.” 

“The acknowle’gment of Mr. Briggs, also referred to in the foregoing, is still in my pos- 
session. The promissory notes there enumerated have all now been paid. The following is a 
copy of the letter :— 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Bombay. 

“‘ Sir,—In consequence of your engaging to pay the sum of two hundred pounds sterling, to 
the order of my house at Alexan ria, under the firm of Briggs and Co., viz. 

£50—at six months from this date ; 


50—at twelve months ditto; : 
100—on the day of the publication of your Travels through Palestine, &c., for which you 


—— have given me three promissory notes in duplicate, | do hereby declare that ou pay - 
£200 ment of the same, all claims of my house on you will be discharged, and the present 
—— shall be considered a final settlement. 
“1 am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
“ For Bricecs and Co.—S. Brices. ~ 
** Bombay, 18th March, 1318.” 
(31) Mr. Backingham has a/ways denied this, in the sense in which Mr. Bankes represents it. 
(32) If one man introdoced himself to another, what possible evidence could he produce, but 
that of himself or that of the person to whom he had thus made himself known? Mr. Gar- 
ney knows that neither Mr. Buckingham’s nor Mr. Bankes’s evidence would be received, as 
they are both principals in this case, and could not be admitted as witnesses. It is a mere 
quibble, therefore, to say the least of it, to represent the absence of evidence on this point as 
material. 
(33) It is hoped the reader will bear in mind this solemn assertion : that he may determine 
hereafter, whether Mr. Gurney must not have Anown, while he was uttering it, that he must 


fail to redeem his pledge. 
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him a sealed letter, and given a copy of that letter, which, upon the evidence, 
was never seen by any person except Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. John Palmer ; 
and call upon a jury to infer, that, by this letter, Mr. Bankes meditated the 
ruin of Mr. Buckingham, and to injure the sale of the work intended for pub- 
lication (34). The plaintiff would also have you infer, that in consequence of 
this letter a publisher had declined to publish the work (35): but you have 
this day, Gentleme, heard the evidence of Mr. Murray, who says, that he 
declined the work, not in consequence of any thing that Mr. Bankes had ei her 
said or written, but in consequence of a letter received from Mr. Gifford, to 
whose perusal the work was submitted ; and even then the publication was 
not declined ; but the manuscript was returned to Mr. Buckingham’s friends, 
in order that they, by some alterations, might obviate Mr. Gifford’s objec- 
tions (36). 

When Mr. Bankes was at Jerusalem, he meditated a journey into the 
country beyond the Jordan—a journey which he accomplished only by the 
assistance of Arab guides ; and there was one guide perfectly competent to 
the task, but he refused to accompany Mr. Bankes, except upon one condition, 
namely, that Mr. Bankes would procure the release of his son, who was at 
that time in prison in Jerusalem. So anxious was Mr. Bankes to go the 
journey, that he actually procured, by means of a present to the governor of 
Jerusalem, the release of the young Arab, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions for the journey before the arrival of Mr. Buckingham at Jerusalem. 
Upon Mr. Buckingham's arrival at Jerusalem, he made application to Mr. 
Bankes’s servant to deliver a letter of introduction to his master, and the 
Servant did so. At first, Mr. Bankes was unwilling to associate with Mr. 
Buckingham ; but Mr. Buckingham, resolved to effect the object that he had 
in view, stated that he was on terms of the closest intimacy with some of Mr. 
Bankes's friends, and applied to Mr. Bankes for permission to accompany 
him on his intended journey. Mr. Bankes at first peremptorily refused. Mr. 
Buckingham applied again and again, and Mr. Bankes said ‘* No’’ again and 
again. Mr. Buckingham was still urgent; he said to Mr. Bankes, ** If you 
will allow me to accompany you, I will act as your servant; I will take 
notes for you.’’ In short, Gentlemen, he expressed himself willing to make 
himself useful in any way Mr. Bankes might require his services, provided 
ay wows were given to him to accompany Mr. Bankes on the journey. 

r. Bankes, thus solicited by Mr Buckingham, complied with his request, 


upon the express condition that Mr. Buckingham would take notes, which, 
when taken, were to be the property of Mr. Bankes: Mr. Buckingham said 


certainly, as he was very anxious to see that country. Upon those terms 
Mr. Buckingham accompanied Mr. Bankes. (37) They visited the ruins of 
Jerash, of which Mr. Bankes made a ground-plan from notes taken by Mr. 
Buckingham, by the dictation of Mr. Bankes. On their return to the Convent 
at Nazareth, I shall prove to you that Mr. Buckingham was seen by Mr. 
Bankes’s servant tracing the ground-plan, and taking a copy of Mr. Bankes’s 
notes, although the understanding, indeed the agreement, between him and 
Mr. Bankes was, that Mr. Buckingham was not to avail himself in any way of 
the notes thus taken ; and when reference is made by Mr. Bankes to the ex- 





(34) It has been already stated to how many persons it was shown, and how industrionsly its 
slanders were despatched over all Europe and Asia, to men of the most powerful influence and 
station. 

(35) No such inference was ever attempted to be drawn, as it was known that it was the 
letter of Mr. Bankes’s father which occasioned this; but this letter, as will have been already 
seen, was entirely founded on the letter received from Thebes, and written by his son. 

(36) This is utterly antrae. The refusal to publish was unconditional ; and the work was 
entirely withdrawn from Mr. Marray’s hands. 

(37) It is unnecessary to comment on all these mis-statements here, as they will be found to 
be completely refuted in the course of the proceedings, not only by the written evidence of 
Mr. Bankes himself, but also by the oath of both the very witnesses who were produced on bis 


behalf. 
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penses of that journey having been defrayed by him, he does so merely for 
the purpose of proving the truth of his statement, that Mr. Buckingham and 
he were not travelling upon equal terms, and that Mr. Buckingham had un- 
dertook to perform some service for Mr. Bankes. They then parted: and 
when they again met at Damascus, some civilities passed between them, as it 
undoubtedly appears from Mr. Bankes’s letters. No doubt that Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who is aman of some address and of specious manners, and who has 
acquired by his extensive intercourse with the world a considerable share of 
confidence, did ingratiate himself in the good graces of Mr. Bankes; no 
doubt that, at that time, Mr. Bankes supposed Mr. Buckingham to be (as he 
had represented himself) the intimate friend of Mr. Burckhardt, better known 
by the name of Sheikh Ibrahim, one of the most distinguished travellers of 
this or of any other country—a man upon whose honour and reputation ar 
imputation had this day, for the first time, been cast—a man of the most un- 
blemished character—and a man|whose esteem was a passport to the confi- 
dence of every man who had the pleasure of being acquainted with him. (38) 





(38) Supposing this representation to have been really made, of which there is no proof 
whatever, it would have been strictly true; as at the very period of Mr. Buckingham’s leav- 
ing Alexandria for Syria, in December 1815, he continued to receive the most friendly letters 
from him, and he did not know of any change in Mr. Burckhardt’s mind towards himself, 
until the beginning of the year 1817, when in India, and more than twelve months after bis 
being with Mr. Bankes at Jerusalem. The following is the account of this affair, which &p- 
peared in the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ of December 22, 1822, and was repeated in the Appendix to 
‘Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ at page 653, having been, like all the other matters in that 
work, in Mr. Gurney’s hands for these two years past :-— 

“ My next meeting with Mr. Burckhardt was at Cairo, on my return from India, in De- 
cember 1815. Of that interview Mr. Babington was a witness; and he has already testified 
to the warm sentiments of regard and esteem which Mr. Barckhardt professed for me during 
his stay with him at Cairo, afier my business had compelled me to quit that place for Alex- 
andria, If any thing were wanting to confirm this continuance of his professed regard, it 
may be found in an extract of a letter written to me on the 3d of December, 1815, only the 
day preceding that of Mr. Babington’s leaving Cairv, which, indeed, the letter itself mentions, 
In this letter Mr. Burckhardt says to me:— 

“** Mr. Babington has just communicated to me the news of your speedy departare from 
* Alexandria. Truly sorry as I am to forego the pleasure of seeing you agaiu at Cairo, I still 
‘feel some satisfaction in thinking that I can evince atleast my sincere desire of becoming of 
* some service to you, in transmitting to you such local iufurmation on your intended land 
* journey, as may help you to perform it with increased hopes of success.” 

“ The letter then points ont the dangers of travelling in Syria, the disturbed state of the 
country rendering it indispensable to travel under the firman and protection of the several 
pashas, &c., and urges me again and again to consider whether I should not do better to offer 
my services to the pasha, than go on a message for people who would reward me but slightly, 
and who bad none but the most self-interested motives in prevailing on me to undertake the 
journey they had projected for their own benefit. This letter closed with these words, re. 
ferring to the doubts of my being well or sufficiently remunerated for my pains :— 

“Perhaps I go too far in my doubts; 1 most anxiously wish to be mistaken. Believe me, 
* they arise in my anxiety about your welfare; and, above all, rest assured, that whatever you 
¢ may determine upon, my warmest wishes for your ultimate success accompany you. It 
* grieves me to part so soon again from you without Aaving any reasonable hope of seeing you 
“tor many years. Do, theretore, remember me, for I shail ever be, with warmth and troth, 
* my dear Buckingham, very sincerely yours,’ &c. 

“ All the history of Mr. Burckhardt’s conduct after this has been detailed in Mr. Babington’s 
reply to the celebrated ‘ paper’ (some extracts of which bave already been given). When 
this paper was first written, or first circulated, | have no accurate knowledge ; bat, at the most, 
it must have been within two, or say even three, months after the date of his letter to me of 
December 3, 1815, and after his parting with Mr. Babington. I regret exceedingly that I have 
not a copy of the paper itself, that it might be printed at full length, dreadful as some portions 
of the language and accusations are; but the substance of it is sufficiently known. The calm 
and circumstantial reply of Mr. Babington to this paper, and after he had seen the last re- 
joinder also, is, however, so important to the case, that I hope I shall be forgiven for intro- 
ducing it at length in the course of this defeuce, to reader the whole complete. I shall give it, 
therefore, a place in a aubsequent page. 

“The only reasons that I have ever yet heard alleged for this change in Mr. Barckhardt’s 
mind, from the extreme of enthusiastic regard and admiration, to the extreme of hatred and 
detestation, are these :—Ist. That, having seen and compared all my different letters to dif- 
ferent individuals in Egypt from Syria, he was of opinion that I was not pursuing my journey 
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Mr. Buckingham did, Gentlemen, represent himself to be the intimate friend 
of this excellent man, and he thus acquired the confidence of Mr. Bankes. 
They then parted, Mr. Buckingham to pursue his journey to India, and Mr. 
Bankes to encounter fresh perils in the prosecution of the objects of his 
laudable ambition. (39) 

Three years after their last parting, Mr. Bankes, whilst visiting the ruins 
of Thebes, received a Caleutta newspaper, containing an advertisement, an- 
nouncing that a work, entitled ‘ Travels in Palestine, by James S. Bucking- 
ham,’ and promising, that in the work would appear thirty engravings of 
various places in the Holy Land, with a portrait of the author in the Turkish 
costume, and that among those engravings would be a plan of the ruins of 
Jerash. Mr. Bankes,*you will remember, Gentlemen, was then in a remote 
~ of the world, still exposing his life to new perils inthe ardeut pursuit of 

is laudable ambition, to illustrate the manners and customs of countries 





as I ought to do, and was thereby injuring Messrs. Briggs and Co. 2dly. That in those letters 
he discovered that I had spoken to Briggs and Co, of my being advised by triends (meaning 
himself), before I set out on this journey, not to undertake it; and that this was a breach of 
confidence which was unjustifiable on my part. 

“ Now supposing it, for the sake of argument, to be quite true, that I had delayed my jonr- 
ney unnecessarily, and travelled on Briggs'and Co.’s money ; and that I had even named him 
to them as the friend who had advised me not to undertake the task; surely these new facts 
conld not affect what passed between us on the Nile two years before, nor what happened at 
Jedda, one year before. This discovery could not make my conduct to my family in England 
at all different frora what it really was: it could not change me from a man ‘ whose character 
and acqui were calculated to inspire admiration and esteem,’ into ‘a brato, a scoundrel, 
and a fool ;’ nor could it make my pursuits, which were before ‘ noble, honourable, and vir- 
tuous, because sanctified by love and duty,—all at once ‘ the fraudulent arts of a cunning yet 
awkward impostor.’ Yet these were the changes in Mr. Burckhardt’s expressions, within 
three months, at the farthest, after his last friendly letter, and his parting from Mr. Babington ; 
and all that until this had appeared to him noble and good, was changed, as if by magic, inte 
execrable and devilish, from the period of our first meeting up to his imprudent citation of Mr. 
Babington as an authority for assertions which he afterwards most solemnly denied ! 

“ But the aggravation of Mr. Burckhardt’s conduct is the greater, from the circumstance 
that slight, trivial, and inadeqnate as the alleged canses were, they were NOT TRUE. I have 
shown how | had discharged the trust of Briggs and Co. as one of the assigned causes of his 
auger ; aud with regard to the pretended breach of confidence, it was simply this :—Mr. 
Barckhardt had aged me most strongly not to undertake the journey, as he did not believe I 
should be adequately rewarded; and, in doing this, he made no injunction of secrecy whatever. 
On Mr. Lee’s writing to me in Syria as to the deviation from the straight line which I appeared 
to him to have made, and reproaching me with what to him appeared unneccssary delay, I 
defended my conduct ” ot | the necessity that had occasioned it; and in reply to his 
angry reproaches, said, [ regretted having had any thing to do with it, though, having begun, I 
should now go on; adding, ‘ There were not wanting friends who advised my not undertaking 
this journey, and who recommended the offer of my services to the pasha.’ If it were a 
breach of confidence in me to say this, it was a greater breach of confidence to show my letters 
to the person to whom it applied, for the purpose, perhaps, of asking him whether he did not 
think Ae was the person alluded to, and thus exciting his anger. Mr. Burckhardt having given 
me this advice, without any restraint as to its use, 1 should have been fairly justified even in 
mentioning him by name asthe person who had so advised me ; but why any man should give 
another advice on so important a matter, and hate him afterwards for making it known, even 
without mentioning his name, is to me quite inexplicable. 

“ For myself, I firmly believe Mr. P: cckhardt’s enmity to me to have arisen from other 
causes, If I had gone by che se9-e> ast to Aleppo, I should not have trodden any new ground, 
nor have trenched at all on provinces of which he was, til that period, the only person who 
had any information. The change of route drove me into a portion of the country which he 
knew | should bring away ample accounts of, though travellim in haste, from my known 
industry, method, and indefatigable habits: he knew also, that, if I ever published, I should 
make a better book than himself, and not only forestall, but probably also eclipse, his accouut 
of those unvisited regions. 1 believe that he would have done any thing to have damned my 
reputation, as the best mode of defeating this, just as Mr. Bankes threatened to do, unless I 
gave up to him materials of my own, so as to give him also a monopoly of what Mr. Barck- 
hardt equally desired for himself ; and of which the one has yet pnblished nothing, after years 
of leisure and health for preparation ; and the other has farnished materials for a book, which 
the ‘ Literary Gavette,’ a review rather favonrable to his productions than otherwise, says, is 
* neither calculated to instruct the few, nor entertain the many.’ ” 


(39) The perils of Mr. Buckingham’s sabsequent route through Mesopotamia, were as much 
greater than any Mr. Bankes could have to encounter in Syria and Egypt, as his dangers in 
this latter country were greater than those of travelling in England. 
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which were endeared to his early recollections ; and he, upon seeing this 
rospectus of a work, a portion of which could only be produced by Mr, 

uckingham from his having availed himself of materials te which he had 
obtained access upon condition that he would not apply them to his own use, 
naturally felt indignant (as any man under similar circumstances must have 
felt) that by such a gross breach of confidence he should be deprived of a 
portion of that fame, for which he had quitted the comforts of his home, Had 
given up the pleasures of youth, and had exposed himself to innumerable 
perils in a foreign land ; and in a moment of indignation (40) he did write the 
Totter which is the subject of this action. I admit, Gentlemen, that no feeling 
of indignation can justify a falsehood ; but I am instructed to state, that 
there is not in this letter a single word that is not perfectly true! (41) 

My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, says, that Mr. Buckingham paid a 
second visit to Jerash ; and the only proof my Learned Friend has offered in 
support of his statement is, that Mr. + uckingham says, in his printed book, 
that the plan of Jerash originally taken was corrected by observations made 
upon two subsequent visits to the spot. Now, Gentlemen, that is Mr. 
Buckingham’s statement. Mr. Bankes’s statement is, that the plan published 
by Mr. Buckingham was taken (in violation of a contract between him and 
Mr. Buckingham) from the plan made by him when Mr. Buckingham accom- 
panied him, upon the conditions which Thave already mentioned.(42) So far, 
then, we have statement against statement. The first observation which I 
must make upon this second visit to Jerash is this: throughout the whole of 
this journey the notes tafen are committed to writing, in the language of a 
journal ; but there is not, :hroughout the book, one single note of any obser- 
vation made by Mr. Buckingham on his second visit to Jerash. Now, I ask 
you, Gentlemen, looking at the language and the form of the observations 
(which are classed under the date of the day on which they were made) in 
this work, can you believe, that if Mr. Buckingham had visited Jerash a 
second time, he would not have given some date, and a note stating that he 
had been there a second time. and had made observations by which he had 
been enabled to correct the errors in the first plan. If I had no other reason 
but this silence on the part of Mr. Buckingham, I should not hesitate in 
saying at once, that it was sufficiently conclusive to my mind that he had 
never been to Jerash a second time. Mr. Buckingham has omitted to make 
any note of his s»cond visit ; and is it to be believed that he who represents 
himself as, and who I believe is, an accurate and copious note-taker, would 
have omitted to notice this second visit for any reason other than this—that 
he never did go there a second time ? (43) 

But independently of this silence on the part of Mr. Buckingham, I have the 
means of showing, in a way that he little apprehends, that he never did pay a 





(40) I€ “ a moment of indignation” could form an excuse for the original letter written from 
Thebes, it must have been a long fit of anger to last a man from thence all the way to Trieste, 
at the head of the Adriatic, from which, upwards of six months afterwards, he sent this copy, 
for the purpose of publishing Mr. Buckingham as a villain to the world, by the hands of Mr. 
Hobhouse. It was for this cool and deliberate libel, and not for the letter written in a mo- 
men ¢ of indignation, that the present action was brought, 

(4\), The reader will see by the evidence, that there is not a single word of this solemnas. 
sertion of Mr. Gurney’s entitled to belief. 

(42) The plan was taken openly, and was known to Mr. Bankes to be so taken: there could, 
therefore, be no violation of compact. Besides which, it was Mr. Buckingham’s plan as much 
as it was Mr. Bankes’s, 

(43) The explanation of this was as familiar to Mr. Gurney, at the very time he was pretend- 
ing ignorance of it, as it will, no doubt, be convincing to the reader when repeated here. The 
following short reference to this subject, is from the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ of December 22, 1822, 
and Appendix to ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ page 639, 640:— 

“ It was asserted that ‘ Mr. Buckingham had never been a third time to Gerash, and that no 
traces of such third visit were to be found in his book.’ Both these charges were rebutted : 
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second visit to Jerash; my Learned Friend has called before you Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith, a gentleman whose abilities | have no wish to under-rate, and who 
has told you, that, in the engraved plan, there are many alterations made, which 
are not in the ground-plan traced by Mr. Buckingham at the window of the 





the first by the living evidence of a gentleman in Calcatta, who had seen and conversed with 
the guide who accompanied me there alone*; and the second, by a reference to the preface 
of the book itself, where the third visit was distinctly mentioned. Both these points were also 
abandoned, like all the former ones, as unattainable, and accordingly given up.” 

“ It may be added, that the journal printed in the ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ is given in the 
form of a diary : that the first and second visit, which being on two successive days, may be 
considered as the first visit only, made by Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham in company, were 
ou-the 3ist of January and Ist of February 1816. The latest date in the ‘ Travels in Pales- 
tine,’ is the 18th of February 1816. The third visit to Gerash, made by Mr. Buckingham 
alone, was on the 7th of March, 1816, seventeen days after the diary in the ‘ Travels in Pales- 
tine’ closed ; and therefore impossible, without a falsification of dates, to be given in, that 
volume. In the subsequent ‘ Travels among the Arab ‘Iribes,” however, which commences 
with the 20th of February, 1816, two days after the former volume closed, aud where the diary 
is again resumed, will be found, at page 121, under the date of March 7, 1816, a detailed ac- 
count of the third visit made to Gerash without Mr. Bankes, occupying twelve quarto pages, 
and concluding with the following paragraph : 

“ While our morning coffee was preparing, I ventured out with my compass and note-book, 
* totake sets of bearings for the correction of the plan of the city,which I could now enjoy an 
£ opportunity of doing, without any interruption and with but little delay. Starting at daylight, 
“I had hoped to have done all I wished by eight or nine o’clock, but one object led to another 
«so that it was nearly noon before I completed the peregrinations of the principal quarters of the 
«city. By incessant and unwearied assiduity, during this period, | was enabled to sketch the 
« ground-plans of four new edifices, take seveu separate sets of bearings from different buildings 
« by compass, and copy some Greek inscriptions from an altar, a column, and the frieze of as 
« temple, making besides upwards of ten closely-written pages of notes, on the several portions 
«that struck me as worthy of remarking on as I went along. 

“The whole of this, which formed a far greater body of materials respecting Gerash, than 
Mr. Bankes and myself had been able to collect during our first hasty and interrupted visit, 
I thought it advisable to incorporate in the account given of the ruins of that city, in the 
* Travels in Palestine,’ already before the public, in order to make it as complete as possible, 
and to gratify, as well as I could, without delay, the curiosity of all who desired to know what- 
ever could be communicated, respecting these recently discovered and highly interesting re- 
mains. Instead, therefore, of repeating, in this place, the portion of information collected on 
this third visit to Gerash, | must refer the reader to the coinprehensive general account of its 
ruins, contained in the ‘ Travels in Palestiue,’ already referred to; where it occupies about 
sixty pages, accompanied by a ground-plan of the city, and many of its separate edifices, 
drawn entirely from the notes, bearings, and measurements, taken by myself on this last occa. 
sion,” ‘ 

How Mr. Gurney, to whom ali this was distinctly known, because the book in which the 
whole is contained was in his hand, with marks and leaves turned down, and constantly re- 
ferred to by him, both during his speech and while examining every clause in court, could say 
that no evidence existed of Mr. Buckingham being at Jerash a second or third time, it is not 
easy to explain. The original manuscript notes of Mr. Buckingham, identified by Mr. Babington 
as those seen and read by him on Jerash at Madras, in 1818, a year before Mr. Bankes’s libel- 








* “ The following is a copy of the note in question, the original of which may be seen at my 
house, by any one desiring it. 

* Half-past 4, Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 20, 1822. 

* Dear BuckincHam,—I have this moment received your note, and will be bappy to 
* give such confirmation as lies in my power,to your having paid a visit to the rains of Gerash 
* subsequent to those made in company with Mr. Bankes. 

‘ The son of your guide, who was a Christian Arab at Nazareth, showed me a written cha- 
¢racter which you had given his father at Damascus, after having performed the journey across 
«the Jordan alone ; and my recollection serves me perfectly in your describing in that docu- 
« ment the safety of the route from Nazareth to Damascus, by the way of Gerash, when you 
« passed as a single traveller. I afterwards met your guide at Aleppo, who often adverted to the 
«same journey, and you may make any reference you please regarding the authenticity of this 
« statement, to Your’s, very faithfully, - 

a 


“ (The writer of this letter, and the band-writing, are known, among others, to Messrs. Colvin 
and Co. of this city, so that there can be no difficulty in proving its authenticity.) 

“ It may now be added, that the writer was Mr. Robert Wilson, a gentleman who had him- 
self made extensive travels iu Asia, aud who is now the private secretary of the Marquis of 
Hastings, at Malta.—1824.” 
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convent at Nazareth ; I admit that there are, in the published plan, deviations 
from the plan originally taken by Mr. Bankes, and all those deviations which 
Mr. Buckingham would have you to believe are the result of his observations 
upon a second visit to Jerash, are the result of invention and falsehood. (44) 
Mr. Buckingham is little aware that Mr. Bankes has visited Jerash at a subse- 
quent period ; (45) but I shall show you that Mr. Bankes, accompanied by the 
Honourable Captain Irby and Captain Mangles, subsequently visited Jerash, 
that they spent five whole days among the ruins, of which they took a most 
accurate survey. I shall satisfy you, Gentlemen, by the most respectable tes- 
timony, that, although in the printed plan, there are many deviations from the 
plan originally taken by Mr. Bankes; there is not one of them which is not 
founded on invention and falsehood. (46) In part of the printed plan there 
are two rows of columns, but I shall prove to you, by five respectable gentle- 
men, that, in the place so represented, there are no columns at all. (47) First, 
as to the outline of the plans, [have now before me three plans ; Mr. Bankes’s 
plan, Mr. Buckingham’s printed plan, and the genuine plan. The plan 
originally made by Mr. Bankes is, lam free to admit, full of errors, as it must 
necessarily be, from having been taken in a hurry, and the distances not laid 
down from actual admeasurement. In the first place, the walls in Mr. Bankes’s 
plan are not angular; in the genuine plan they are all angular; Mr. 
Bankes’s plan represents two towers on a part of the walls, where there 
are no towers, whilst on other parts of the walls, which, upon an 
accurate examination, proved to be studded with towers, there are none 
represented in Mr Bankes’s plan. Both those omissions are garefully pre- 
served in the plan made by Mr. Buckingham, after having made accurate 
observations on his second visit. (48) ‘This is the gentleman who promises 
to furnish viguettes, to correct the errors of others who had visited the 
East. (49) In another part of Mr. Buckingham’s plan, there is a place 
marked ‘“ Head of Fountain,’’ but isno such thing. I shall prove to you that 
it is an aqueduct. (50) Another place marked * Military Guard-house,’’ is 
merely an angle of the walls. I beg to ask you, Gentlemen, whether those coin- 
cidences between the published plan, and the plan originally taken by Mr. 
Bankes, do not confirm the opinion expressed at the moment by Mr. Bankes, 
that Mr. Buckingham was availing himself of a violation of his compact, and 
that he was intruding upon his property, in giving to the public original draw- 





lous letter was written, or any charge of plagiarism was even suggested, were tendered in 
evidence of this third visit, and the ample notes made on it; bot they were rejected, on the 
ground that this was evidence produced by an individual in favour of himself, and could not, 
therefore, be legally accepted! There was enough, however, without this to satisfy all who 
heard it. 

(44) Mr. Gurney knew to the contrary when he said this, as the subsequent evidence will 
show. 

(45) If Mr. Buckingham read as little, or to as little purpose as the learned counsel, or if he 
had so convenient a lapse of reasoning, he might not have remembered this: but Mr. Bankes 
himself proclaimed this,ind reiterated it again and again in his slanderous article in the ‘Quar, 
terly Review,’ five years ago. So that not only was Mr.Buckingham, but all the reading portion 
of the public also, weld aware of this, which Mr. Gurney affects to disclose as an important 
fact, now for the first time known through him to the world! 

(46) But the jury were not so satisfied, nevertheless. 

(47) It was afterwards admitted that there were columns, though not in exactly the same 
position. 

(48) It was nowhere pretended that either of these plans were PERFECT; but that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s was more accurate than Mr. Bankes’s, though of course five gentlemen, each em- 
ployed for five successive days, might well hope to collect more materials for a plan of a 
ruin, than one unsettled individual in as many hours! 

(49) No such pretence is anywhere made. 

(50) This is a mistake of the learned counsel. It was a bridge that was mistaken for an 
aqueduct ; though the head of a fyuntain and an aqueduct might be very likely to be near each 


other. 
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ings taken on the spot—drawings which he had not the means—not the ability 
to make, as Mr. Bankes well knew. 

My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, has, in order to prove to you the abi- 
lities of his client in making drawings, ventured to ask one of the witnesses 
respecting that fact; but you must remember, Gentlemen, that the answer of 
that witness was, that he had seen Mr. Buckingham make a drawing of a 
headland,—a conclusive proof, it must be owned, of his ability to lay before 
the public original drawings of cities taken upon the spot. (51) i admit, 
Gentlemen, that Mr. Buckingham did send with his manuscript to England 
some engravings and drawings, and, here, I must give you a specimen of the 
art of book-making. But what do those engravings consist of? They are 
some (indeed: all, with the exception of these) of ‘ Meyer’s Views of Pales- 
tine,’ published several years back. (52) When Mr. Buckingham sent 
those engravings to England, he was afraid that they would be recognized as 
French engravings, which had been many years published, and he accordingly 
wrote warginal notes, directing that, in the engravings to be published in his 
work, some figures which were in the original engravings should be omitted, 
and others substituted in their place, and that certain alterations should be 
made in the costume of the figures ; thus endeavouring to conceal the plagi- 
arism, and to pass off those engravings as his own. (53) Mr. Buckingham 
expected that, by adopting this disguise, it would be impossible for any per- 
son to recognize the children, who had been dropped,—first, as to the engray- 

ing of the Tomb of Absalom, Mr. Buckingham, in a marginal note, directs that 
for the two Turkish figures on the right, in the original engraving, there should 
be, in the new engraving, two figures in European costume on the left, “ one 
sitting on a rock, and writing in a note book, and the other holding an ink- 
horn in his hand.’ Then, as to the engraving of the Ruins of the Aqueduct 
of Tyre, Mr. Buckingham directs that the ‘‘ figures on the right be entirely 
omitted.’’ Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to go into all the alterations 
directed to be made by the marginal notes in the hand-writing of the plaintiff, 
because the engravings will be put into your hands, and then, I feel con- 
vinced, that you will agree with me, that Mr. Buckingham’s object in making 
those alterations was to practise a fraud upon the public. (54) 

Mr. Broucuam.—lI suppose you will give up the engravings? They are 
Mr. Buckingham’s property. (55) F 





(51) The capacity to draw headlands and sketches of coasts, which all navigators almost ne- 
cessarily understand, is quite sufficient to enable an individual to take outline sketches of 
scenes on shore, sufficient to enable others to make from them more finished drawings; and 
Mr. Buckingham never pretended to be competent to more than this. But the question here at 
issue, was not about original drawings, but about a ground-plan of the walls, streets, and edi- 
fices of a ruined city, in the delineation of which nothing was required beyond the capacity to 
draw mark-lines with a common pen and ink; a great and rare accomplishment, it must be 
admitted ! 

(52) They were at that time not even published at all, but as new to the world as any ori- 
ginal drawings whatever. 

(53) This is utterly and gratuitously false, as will be seen hereafter ; there being not only no 
intention to disguise, but a clear and distinct acknowledgment yiven, of the source from 
whence they were adopted, and even praise bestowed on the artist, whom, it is here so 
shamefully pretended, it was Mr. Buckingham’s intention to despoil of his labours ! 

(54) The whole of this is as absurd as it is wicked. No leaving out of mere figures, or al- 
terations of costame, could disguise a picture, if all other parts remained the same ; and it is 
not pretended that any alteration, except in the figures, was directed to be made; the reason 
of which was, that the figares were not only no necessary part of the picture (being, no doubt, 
all put in by the artist after nis view was complete), but that there were many of them inaccu- 
rately placed ; and so numerous as to inake the re-engraving of the plate containing the whole, 
at least twice as costly as its execution without them, while their absence would not affect 
either the fidelity or beauty of the view in the slightest degree. 

(55) The secret and clandestine manner in which these engravings had been obtained, by a 
breach of confidence on the one part, and a most discreditable eagerness to profit by such 
breach of confidence on the other, will be fully exposed hereafter. 
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Mr. Gurney.—He is very welcome to them; but the Jury must first see 
them as a specimen of the work, with a view to injure which the plaintiff 
complains that the defendant wrote this letter. My Learned Friend, Mr. 
Brougham says, ** If Mr. Buckingham has copied the notes of Mr. Bankes, 
and inserted them in his work, my Learned Friend, Mr. Gurney, will be able 
to show you, Gentlemen, that, page after page, those notes appear in Mr. 
Buckingham’s work.’’ Gentlemen, my Learned Friend, knew very well, and 
you must know, that it would be impossible to do so; and for this reason, 
that those gentlemen were travelling in a country where the taking of notes 
was a work of considerable peril ; and it is not, therefore, probable that very 
copious notes would be made on the spot ; but, we all know, that a gentle- 
man may, on his return home, expand notes occupying not more than two 
lines into halfa page. Gentlemen, it is, therefore, absurd to expect that Mr. 
Bankes should be able to show you a literal copy of the notes in Mr, Buck- 
ingham’s work ; but, I say, Gentlemen, that, in a case like the present, if it 
should be found that the style of Mr. Buckingham’s notes corresponds with 
the style of the notes taken by Mr. Bankes, that will be sufficient to convince 
you of the truth of the charge preferred by Mr. Bankes against Mr. Buck- 
ingham in this letter. (56) 

Gentlemen, if Mr. Bankes had considered the question between him and 
Mr. Buckingham as one of a pecuniary nature, he, undoubtedly, would not 
have defended this action, and incurred the immense expense of bringing from 
distant parts of the globe the witnesses necessary for his justification ; (57) 
and, no doubt. when Mr. Buckingham brought this action, he took it for 
granted that Mr. Bankes would not have gone to that expense; but Mr, 
Bankes, wishing to appear before you as a gentleman, has incurred that ex- 
pense, and I shall this day produce before you the servant who accompanied 
Mr. Bankes in all his travels, and also the Albanian soldier who accompanied 
him on the journey to Jerash. When my Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, 
speaks of delay, I must beg leave to remind him, that for that delay no blame 
can attach to Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Brovenam.—You would not admit the publication of the libel. 

Mr. GurNey.—Because we wanted to know what sort of publication it 
was. We did not think that any publication could be proved. Mr. Bankes 
has been always anxious to have the matter fully and fairly investi- 
gated; (58) but not so was Mr. Buckingham, for, whea we applied for time 
to bring the witnesses to this country, it was said, on the other side, that it 
was of no use to grant the time required by the defendant, because the Alba- 
nian soldier was of such an advanced age that he would never reach this 
country. (59) Gentlemen, I shall put this o/d man into the witness-box, 
and so far from his being of an extreme age, you will find that, in appearance 
at least, he is not more than thirty-five years of age or thereabouts. I shall 
produce Antonio da Costa, the servant who accompanied Mr. Bankes in his 
travels, and who will prove to you the nature of the contract entered into be- 
tween Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham before they left Jerusalem, on their 
journey beyond the Jordan. The expense of the outfit necessary for the 
journey was cevtainly great; but, Iam ready to admit, that the actual ex- 
penses of the journey to Jerash were trifling ; and Mr. Bankes, in mentioning 





(56) Even if this could be shown, it might have proved something ; but not a line, nor an 
expression, nor even a similarity of style was attempted to be shown by evidence ; for the 
best reason in the world, because it was impossible. 

(57) The great burthen of whose expenses has been already paid by Mr. Buckingham! 

(58) This is impossible ; because all that was necessary to this full investigation, was to ad - 
mit the publication of the letter, and go at once to treat on the truth or falsehood of its con- 
tents, which might have been done two years ago; but Mr. Bankes would not admit what has 
since been proved, and from this alone has aj! the subsequent delay arisen, 

(59) No such assertion was ever made, 
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those expenses, had no other object but to show that the journey was his 
own. 

My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, says, that Mr. Buckingham paid half 
of the expense of the journey to Jerash: I shall show you, Gentlemen, that, 
if Mr. Buckingh:m were disposed to do so, he had not the means in his 
power! How do I intend to prove that? I shall prove it by showing, that 
at Jerusalem Mr. Buckingham aplied to Mr. Bankes's servant for a loan of 
ten dollars; that the servant refused to afford him that accommodation at 
first, and that he afterwards gave him the money by the order of Mr. 
Bankes. (593) I think, I shall show you, Gentlemen. jthat every allegation 
in this letter is well founded ; 1 shall show you, that the journey was Mr. 
Bankes’s ; that Mr. Buckingham admitted the terms upon which it had been 
agreed he should accompany Mr. Bankes; and I shall also show you, that 
Mr. Buckingham admitted he had not money sufficient to carry him through 
the Desert ; and that he went from one place to another, introducing himself 
as the friend of Mr. Burckhardt! (60) Mr. Bankes has stated, in this let- 
ter, that it was not correct in Mr. Buckingham to puff himself off as the friend 
of Mr. Burckhardt, because Mr. Buckingham knew at the time, that whatever 
opinion Mr. Burckhardt might at one time have entertained respecting Mr. 
Buckingham, that opinion had, long before the time of which I speak, been 
changed, and that change of opinion had been openly expressed to every one 
of Mr. Burckhardt’s acquaintances. (61) 

When, therefore, Mr. Rankes saw, that in this advertisement Mr. Bucking- 
ham described himself as the friend of Mr. Burckhardt, (62) no doubt with the 
view of increasing the sale of his Work among those who had the pleasure of 





(594) This is altogether untrue; bat its impossibility is manifest on the face of it: for if Mr. 
Buckingham was so destitute then as to be unable to pay his portion of these “ trifling ex- 
penses” of a journey of seven days, or to raise ten dollars without borrowing it from Mr. 
Bankes’s servant, how could he afterwards defray his expenses of a journey over-land to 
India, occupying as many months, and costing nearly £400 sterling, which no one denies that 
he did perform, or that this sum was expended on it? 

(60) No such admissions were ever made ; on the contrary, these assumptions have always 
been denied. 

(61) This is also untrue. Mr. Burckhardt’s most friendly letter, already quoted, was 
written in December 1815. Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Bankes met together at Jerusalem in 
January 1816, only a month afterwards; and Mr. Buckingham knew nothing of the change 
in Mr. Burckhardi’s mind till the March 1817, more than twelve months after his parting with 
Mr. Bankes in Syria. All this is clearly and distinctly proved in the Appendix to ‘ Travels 
among the Arab Tribes,’ so long in Mr. Gurney’s hands, and used by him for reference in 
court, while he was uttering the very speech now before the reader ; but it was not convenient 
for him to remember it. . 

(62) Even this is also untrue. It was in March 1817, that Mr. Buckingham, being then 
in India, first knew of Mr. Burckhardt’s change of opinion towards him; after which, be- 
lieving him to have been misled by others, and stil) capable of being reclaimed from his error, 
he wrote him a friendly letter of explanation and remonstrance, dated Bombay, March 30, 
1817 (an entire copy of which will be found in the Appendix so often referred to, at p. 654); 
to which he, about a year afterwards, about March 1818, received an answer, adding insult to 
injury. In June 1818, Mr. Buckingham arrived in Calcutta; and in October of the same 
year published the advertisement or prospectus of his ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ in which the name 
of Mr. Barckhardt is thus introduced :—“ I met my former friend, Mr. Burckhardt, a third 
time at Cairo, on the point of setting out, as we then thought, for the interior of Africa. My 
stay in Egypt was very short, however, on this occasion.” These are the exact words of the 
prospectus or advertisement held in Mr. Gurney’s hand, and, at his suggestion, not read to the 
court, because it was an advertisement of four columns! There were better reasons than its 
length for not wishing to have it read; as this phrase, “ former friend,” would have shown 
clearly that it was not pretendcd to call Mr. Burckhardt a friend at the moment of writing, 
and with the knowledge that it was otherwise. If his name had been merely mentioned as a 
person met with in Egypt, there might be ground for imputing intentional concealment of any 
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knowing Mr. Burckhardt, (63) and who would show their respect for the 
memory of Mr. Burckhardt by assisting the man whom that exce!lent man had 
thought deserving of his friendship and esteem, Mr. Bankes thought himself 
bound to state to Mr. Buckingham, that of which Mr. Buckingham was at the 
time well aware---namely, the alteration of Mr. Burckhardt’s opinion of Mr. 
Buckingham. I shall show you, Gentlemen, that what Mr. Bankes has stated 
about Mr. Burckhardt was not stated without sufficient proof. Mr. Burckhardt, 
who was a gentleman of the most unquestionable honour and integrity, so far 
from having concealed the alteration in his sentiments respecting Mr. Buck- 
ingham, has expressed it in more letters than one. (64) Gentlemen, I shall 
place in your hands three letters written by Mr. Burckhardt, which, I feel con- 
vinced, will satisfy you that Mr. Bankes’s statement respecting Mr.Burckhardt’s 
opinion is fully borne out. In one letter, dated “* Cairo, 28th June 1816,"’(65) 
Mr. Burckhardt thus speaks of Mr. Buckingham: ‘t As !o Buckingham, he is a 
most barefaced impostor and swindler. I have left a letter stating this, and, 
if ever I should meet, I shall say as much to himself; and, therefore, have no 
objection to your saying that I have ceased to be his friend."* In another 
letter, dated ** Cairo, July 15, 1816,"’ there is the following passage: ‘* As 
to what regards my opinion of Buckingham, it remains unaltered ; and his late 
proceedings in Syria to his employers have made him forfeit the least title to 
my esteem.’’ In another letter from Burckhardt, dated ‘* March 28, 1817," 
Mr. Buckingham is thus spoken of: ‘ [have had no news from Syria for 
some time. Mr. Buckingham has gone from thence to Persia, having given a 
complete slip to his employers.’’ Those extracts are, in my mind, sufficient to 
prove that what Mr. Bankes stated in his letter in this respect, had been writ- 
ten by Mr. Burckhardt, and publicly stated by him to every European whom 
he had met in the East. 





personal differences; but to call a man one’s former friend is as clear an indication as could 
well be given of his not being at present entitled to that appellation; and this was its undis- 
guised meaning. 

(63) The book was advertised for sale in India, where subscriptions to it were alone: in- 
vited, and where there was not a single individual in the whole country, as far as was then 
known, to whom even Mr. Burckhardt’s name was familiar; as he had then neither written 
nor published any thing, and he was a stranger to India, and generally to Europe also. 

(64) Whether Mr. Burckhardt was a person of bonour and integrity may be best judged 
of from this fact, that, at the very moment when he confesses, in one of his slanderous letters , 
that he was endeavouring to get at the bottom of Mr. Babington’s opinion of his fellow-tra- 
veller, Mr. Buckingham,—at the very moment when he was concocting materials for his sub- 
seqnent calumnies, that is, in December 1815, he wrote (while Mr. Babington was in Cairo 
with him) the most friendly letters that could be penned to the very individual he was se- 
cretly suspecting, and seeking to justify his suspicions by extorting from Mr. Babington con- 
fidential conversations, which he afterwards wilfully and knowingly perverted to serve his 
malignant purpose. If, therefore, he did not conceal his hatred of Mr. Buckingham from 
others, he concealed it from Mr. Buckingham himself; and wrote him in the most enthusiastic 
terms of affection, while he was sharpening the dagger by which he was about to stab him to 
the heart! 

(65) Let the dates be particularly observed. Mr. Bankes’s assertion is that Mr. Buck- 
ingham, in January, 1816, pretended to enjoy the friendship of Mr. Burckhardt, well knowing 
that, both before and at that time, Mr. Burckhardt kad expressed for him his hatred and con- 
tempt. Mr. Buckingham proves by a letter dated December 1815, only one month before his 
meeting with Mr. Bankes, the accuracy of which is corroborated by Mr. Babington’s testimony, 
that Mr. Burckhardt was then, professedly at least, his warmest and best friend Three ex- 
tracts of letters are now adduced by Mr. Gurney, one bearing date June 1816, another Judy 
1816, and a third March 1817, respectively five, six, and fourteen months arrer Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s meeting with Mr. Bankes,—to prove that at the time of that meeting, January 
1816, the friendship professed by Mr. Burckhardt did not exist! The very reason assigned 
for this change ef opinion (“ his date proceedings in Syria,”) must be conceived strong proof 
that, on his first entering Syria, six months before this letter was written, the change had not 
taken place. These proceedings were, no doubt, onpleasant to Mr. Burckhardt, because they 
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With respect to that part of the letter which states that Mr. Bankes will 
make Mr. Buckingham’s character as notorious in England as it was in Egypt 
and Syria, I shall prove to you that Mr. Buckingham’s character was noto- 
rious in Egypt and Syria—I shall prove to you that his character in those 
countries was that of an impostor, who was going about the country intro- 
ducing himself to several persons as the friend of Mr. Burckhardt, (66) 

With respect to this question in a pecuniary point of censideration, I again 
repeat, that it would not be worth while to incur the expense of bringing wit- 
nesses from Syria; but Mr. Bankes, Gentlemen, does not take that view of 
the question. He stands here before you to verify, after a lapse of some years, 
wha: he has written in a distant country ; and I appeal to you, Gentlemen, © 
whether when a gentleman who, like my client, giving up all the comforts of 
his home and the pleasures of his youth, has spent his early years in traversing 
countries which have been for ages in a state of barbarism, with the laudable 
expeciatiou of promoting the advancement of literature and science, his indig- 
nation was not pardonable, when he found that the plaintiff, who had accom- 
panied him under the circumstances already mentioned, was about to avail 
himself of the information derived from that journey, and to lay it before the 
public as the result of his own important discoveries and observations (67) 

With these observations, Gentlemen, I shall leave the case in your hands, 
fully satisfied that you will do ample justice between the parties. 





threw Mr. Buckingham on his holy ground, as he had already been thrown on Mr. Bankes’s 
sacred territory ; but Mr. Burckhardt, not satisfied with being angry at this, raked up all ima- 
ginable accusations as to matters of which he could have had no knowledge, to blacken the 
character of one who had dared to tread on the soil he had hallowed by his footsteps. All 
this would seem incredible to a person who had not had fatal experience of its truth ; but it 
is, nevertheless, undeniable; and, as an appropriate though melancholy termination to this 
conspiracy of learned men against the private character of an individual, of whose public la- 
bours they were jealous, came a writer in India, constantly asserted and generally believed to 
be a Presbyterian divine, who, when reiterating the calumnies of these Syrian travellers in 
the *John Bull’ of that conntry, under the assumed title of “A Friend to Mr. Bankes,” avowed, 
that his principal reason for endeavouring to blacken Mr. Buckingham’s moral character was, 
by undermining his reputation, to weaken the influence of those political doctrines, arguments, 
and principles, which he admitted did derive weight from the character of him who supported 
them, and to weaken the force of which was his ouly object in making that character as odious 
as he could do in the eyes of the world!* These are the men of “ ancient family,” of 
“ aplendid furtune,” of “ unquestionable honour and integrity” ! and these the deeds by which 
they maintain their reputation ! 

(66) Whatever notoriety Mr. Buckingham’s character might have obtained after he left 
those countries, was the sole work of those moral assassins, who could stab their victim behind 
his back, and proclaim him 4s inf to the world, before they dared to show their asper- 
sions to himself. But in no one instance whatever did he derive, or could he have derived, 
any benefit from being considered the friend of Mr. Burckhardt ; nor was this ever urged as a 
passport to any man’s favour or aid. 

(67) Sapposing this to be even true, the best revenge that could have been taken by Mr. 
Bankes upon his enemy would have been this :—He sees, in June 1819, an announcement of 
Mr. Buckingham’s intention to publish a book of Travels, the prospectus of which extends 
over nearly twelve months in point of time, and all the way from Cairo in Egypt to Calcutta 
in Bengal, in point of space ; seven days and about one hundred miles of which were passed 
and traversed in his company. What so easy as for him either to repair himself to England, 
or send his materials there, without coming home himself, as Mr. Buckingham had done, pub- 
lishing his Travels also, and letting the world judge between himself and his supposed rival ? 
Mr. Bankes had been travelling for as many years as Mr. Buckingham had passed days in 
his company ; Mr. Buckingham had also been a voyager from his infancy. Could this little 








* See Appendix to ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ p. 666, where this atrocious avowal 
will be seen at full length. 





Evidence for the Defendant. 


EVIDENCE FOR 'THE DEFENDANT. 


At the desire of Mr. Gurney, the clerk read the directions on the margin 
of the plates given up by Mr. Murray to Mr. Bankes, in Mr. Backingham’s 
handwriting, already repeated in Mr. Gurney’s speech, for the purpose of 
making them evidence. (67) 

The Lorp Cuter Justice (after looking at the two drawings).—If you 
compare these drawings with Myers’s, it is quite clear that they are 
copied (68). 

Mr. Broucnam.—Certainly, my Lord ; we do not deny it. 

The Lorp Curer Justice.—Are these drawings in the printed book ? 

Mr. Gurney.—No, my Lord, Mr. Murray omitied to return them. 





speck of seven days, in the great map of life, mar and blot all that had ever before or since 
been imprinted on it?’ Bat Mr. Bankes not only did not do this—he has not even published 
a line of his Travels since, though eleven years have elapsed since Mr. Buckingham and he 
were at Jerusalem together,—though he has health, fortune, leisure, and, till lately, all the 
treasures of the University of Cambridge, several hundreds of its learned associates, and all 
the materials of the British Museum at his command; while Mr. Buckingham, as the world 
now well knows, has been in one constant sea of trouble, into which Mr. Bankes’s calamnies 
were the first to plunge him, from that hour almost to the present. But his moral triamph has 
been achieved at last, though purchased at a price, in labour, agony, and bitterness of heart, 
which no man, who ever felt these pangs through seven long years of endurance, and could 
foresee their protracted misery, would consent to pay even for life, and all the pleasures that 
existence could yield to the most happy of created beings. 

(57) To show the entire good faith observed in making even these slight alterations of figures 
merely, on the engravings in question, which had at the bot‘om of each on the one side the 
words “ Drawn by Casas,” and on the other, “‘ Engraved for Buckingham's Travels in Pa- 
lestine,” the following additional notes, written on the margin of the plates in pencil, and not 
read in Court, because they did not so well suit Mr. Gurney’s purpose, are here introduced: 


NOTES ON THE ENGRAVINGS. 


1. View on the Coast between Tyre and Acre.—The ships and vessels are very bad, and 
the running figures on foot also. Horsemen on the plain would be more characteristic, and 
should he introduced. 

2. Mountain of Precipitation, near Nazareth.—This is accurate, except the figures, which 
are all bad, and too full of motion. A groupe of three in the dresses of the country to be in- 
troduced near the cave. 

3. View of Jerusalem, from the Mount of Olives.—All this is exceeding'y faithful, including 
even the figures. 

4, Grotto of the Apostles, near Jerusalem.—The figures here are all too stoat, particularly 
about the arms and legs. The dress is accurate, except the sandals, which are rarely worn, 
and then come over the foot only, without going over the leg. The sword of the sitt ng figure 
is too large, as well as the ball of the pipe of the standing figare—all the rest is accurate. 

5. Tomb of the Kings at Jerusalem.---The two figures on the right are good ; the one on 
the top too stout about the legs, a8 well as the descending figure. ‘The sword is much too 
broad, is nt curved enough, «nd is on the wrong side, and the sandals should be contined 
to the feet of both, aad n t be bound over the legs. 

6. Tomb of Absaltom.—In the two figures on the right, the peaked bonnets in the centre of 
the turbans shonld be made flat. The two figures on the left shou!d be omitted altogether, 

6. Cana of Galilee.—Here every thing is characteristic, except the sinda's, which are never 
worn as repre ented—the people here should be all bare-footed—and the little boy be omitted 
altogether: but all besides faithfully copied. 

7. Interior of Jerusalem —The whole of this ‘s eecurate and unexceptionable, except the 
peaked to,.s of the turbans, which shou'd be mede flat. 


(68) The two drawings from Myers’s Views in Palestine were not given in the printed work 
: they were the two out of 


at all; but they were never intended to be given as originals ; 
thirty subjects for vignettes at the heads of chapters, returned by Mr. Murray, and acknow- 
ledged in the preface of the work ; so that, if they had even been prblished, there was no pro 
fession of their being originals, either in the drawings themselves, or in the text of the travels. 
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Mr. Gurney directed the clerk to read the written deposition of Mr. Briggs, 
who had been, some months before, examined on interrogatories, as he was 
then about to leave England. 

Mr. Broucnam.—We must first know whether Mr. Briggs is not here to be 
examined in person. ; 

Mr. Gurney.—We have the admission of your attorney that he is abroad. 

The Clerk then read the admission of the plaintiff’s attorney to the fact, 
that, on the 7th of January, 1825, Mr. Briggs was beyond the seas. 

The Lorp Cuier Justice.—That is sufficient. (70) 

The Clerk then read the following depositions of Samuel Briggs, iu answer 
to interrogatories : 


“* First, That he is a partner in the house of Briggs and Co., at Alexandria, in Egypt, and 
Briggs, Brothers, and Co., in London. Examinant’s firms carry on business both in London 
and Alexandria, in Egypt, but have no connection with each other. The house in Egypt has 
been established twenty-two years, and that in London fifteen years.” 


Mr. Patrison here requested that the answer to the fourth cross-interroga- 
tory might be read, by which it would be see that Mr. Briggs was not, him- 
self, in Egypt at the time of the plaintiff's leaving that place, in December 
1815; not having arrived there until more than two months afterwards, in 
1816, and that, as, from this admission, it was clear he could have no know- 
ledge of the facts, but such as he might have gathered by hearsay from others, 
his depositions could not be received as evidence. 


“ Fourth, That he hath resided in Egypt from the year 1802 to the year 1807, when he 
quitted the country, and returned in 1809; and quitted it again in the year 1810, and returned 
in 1816; went to Bombay in 1817, returned to Egypt in 1818; quitted Egypt in 1819, and has 
not returned there since. During some part of the above-mentioned period, he has passed 
some months at Cairo, and elsewhere, in Egypt.” 


It was admitted by the Lory Cuter Justice, that the transactions not being 
known to Mr. Briggs, but by hearsay sometime after the occurrence, his de- 
positions to such knowledge could not be received in evidence. They were 
accordingly discontinued. (71) 


Antonio Da Costa examined by Mr. Parke. 

This witness was a Portuguese. He sometimes answered the questions 
which were put to him, in English, but more frequently required the assist- 
ance of an interpreter, who, however, did not appear to be very competent to 
the task which he undertook. 

Were you in Mr. Bankes’s service when he travelled in Syria ?—Yes. 

How long were you in his service ?7—Seven years and a half. 

When did you first enter his service 7—In Poriugal in 1813. 

Did you go with him into Egypt 7—Yes. 

And into Palestine 7—Yes. 

Were you with him at Jerusalem ?—Yes. 

Do you recollect where you first saw Mr. Buckingham ?—In the convent at 
Jerusalem. 





(70) The admission that Mr. Briggs was beyond the seas was dated neatly two years ago, 
when the trial was expected to be brought on, and when be was actually on the Continent; 
but he had been in England almost ever since, and was served with a subpena in London but 
a shprt period before the trial, but it was not convenient for him to attend ; and a letter, dated 
on the 15th of October, and received by the solicitors through the twopenny post, stated him 
to be on some part of the Continent again. The benefit of his oral testimony was therefore 
lost to both parties. 

(71) The other party had had abundant opportunity of availing themselves of Mr. Briggs’s 
personal attendance, as he had avowed himself in these depositions to be a friend of Mr. 
Bankes, and to have had private and friendly commanications with him by letter and other- 
wise. His non-appearance, therefore, could not be considered a benefit to the plaintiff. 

















Evidence for the Defendant. 


Where was Mr. Bankes at that time ?7—On the Dead Sea. 

Did Mr. Buckiugham give you a letter for Mr. Bankes 7—Yes. 

What did he say when he gave it you ?—He asked me to be so kind as to 
deliver it. 

Did he say where he came from ?—Yes. 

Where was it?—From Nazareth. 

Did he say that he had been in Egypt ?—Yes. 

Did he meation the name of any person with whom he was acquainted 
there 7—He said that Sheikh Ibrahim had recommended him. (72) 

Did he meation any other person ?—No. 

Did he not mention the name of Colonel Missett ?—Yes. (73) 

Did you deliver the letter to Mr. Bankes ?—Yes. 

What became of it ?—Mr. Bankes read it, and then tore it to pieces. (74.) 

Had Mr. Bankes made preparations at that time for his journey to Jerash? 
—He had an Arab with him. 

Had he then made a bargaia with Mahomet Mehedy ?—! do not know. 

Did Mr. Bankes come to Jerusalem with Mahomet Mehedy 7—Yes, from 
the Dead Sea. 

Did Mr. Buckingham afterwards make application to Mr. Bankes in your 
presence 1—Yes. 

Where was that ?—In Jerusalem. 

What did he apply for?—For Mr. Bankes to let him go with him to 
Jerash ? 

What did Mr. Bankes say ?—That he did not like company. 

Did Mr. Buckingham again make application ?—Yes, for two or three days 
before Mr. Bankes gave his answer. (75) 

What did you hear Mr. Buckingham say—as to what capacity he would 
go in ?—After some time, Mr. Bankes promised him that he should go, but 
said that he should not draw or write. Mr. Buckingham said he would pot— 
that he wanted to go for pleasure, not to write. (76) 

Did Mr. Bankes, before Mr. Buckingham made that promise, make it the 
condition of his allowivg Mr. Buckingham to go with him 7—Mr. Bankes put 
that condition upon it. (77) 





(72) The improbability of this will appear from the following simple fact, that the route 
originally marked out for Mr. Buckingham was to land at Beiront, and go from thence to 
Aleppo ; and this being known to Mr. Burckhardt, his giving Mr. Buckingham a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Bankes at Jerusalem is as unlikely as that a person going to Dublin, on his 
way to the West Indies, should take letters of introduction to a person in Edinburgh. 

(73) This is a singular failure of memory, and as quick a recovery of it, especially as re 
lating to two names so constantly associated in all that has been written and said on this subject. 

(74) This, supposing it to be true, is, to say the least of it, no strong evidence of Mr. 
Bankes’s courtesy ; and especially when applied to the letter of a person he himself had ix- 
vited wo join him. But no such letter was ever written ; and the “ tearing it to pieces” is, 
therefore, wholly imaginary. 

(75) Let it never be forgotten, that Mr. Bankes himself describes no such importunity, 
though his great object was to show Mr. Buckingham’s obligations to him. He distinctly says 
in his libellons letter to Mr. Buckingham, “ It was at my invitation that you went with me.” 
His Portuguese servant states the direct contrary, Which of them is most worthy of credit? 

(76) Mr. Bankes, on the contrary, says, that the express engagement entered into by Mr. 
Buckingham in this pretended compact was, that he shoudd write, and keep the journal of the 
route, whenever he, Mr. Bankes, should wish it. The servant says he agreed neither to draw 
nor write. Which of these is likely to be most correct ? 

(77) The condition is in itself most improbable and absurd, even had it not been refuted by 
other evidence ; but a person who could propose such a condition mast be the greatest mono- 
polist ever yet heard of: for such conditions wou'd go to prevent an individual from using 
those faculties of observation which no master denies to his servant, or even a West India 
planter to his slave. Besides which, to be of any use, the condition should be that the indi- 
vidual should not even remember what he saw, or even mention it at auy future time to 
others! As one of the imputations made by Mr. Bankes is, that Mr. Buckingham was utterly 
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Did the parties set out on the journey ?—Yes. 
Did you accompany them ?—No. 








ignorant of the commonest points of architecture, and the declaration of Mr. Bankes’s servant 
is, that Mr. Buckingham engaged not to write at all, this seems the proper place to introduce at 
length the longer letter of Mr. Bankes, preserved by the melting of the wax before described, 
which is full of architectura! description and disquisition addressed to his “ ignorant” fellow, 
traveller; and which contains a distinct acknowledgement of Mr. Bankes's having seeu and 
read those very written notes, which Da Costa declares it was acondition that Mr. Buckingham 
should not make! The letter, and the remarks which follow it, were published originally in 
the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ of 1822, aud re published in the Appendix to‘ Travels among the Arab 


Tribes,’ p. 643. 

“ To J. S. Buckingham, Esq. to be forwarded, should he be on his way to Bacibeck. 
** Damascus, April 12, 1816. 

“ My Dear Sir,—Since I knew nothing of your illness until now, when I hope it is quite 
at an end, I can only rejoice in your recovery. At the same time, 1 am afraid that the same 
wintry weather which has distressed me very much in the Hauran, must have made your pas- 
sage across the mountains very disagreeable, if not dangerous. I have to regret that my letter 
from Sunnymaine never reached you, as I there detailed to you my pians, and mentioned that 
I wished our meeting at Baalbeck to take place a few days later than that which we had fixed 
on together. None can be better than about the 19th or 20th. The intense cold, with storms 
of rain and snow, prevented my penetrating from Salkhud to Oerman, and even to Oomyd- 
gimel, which, in spite of all objections and difficulties, I was much set upon; however, in 
some directions, I have extended my researches consxlerably farther than you did. I visited 
El! Koffor, which does not deserve its reputation; Hebrawn, where there is a temple; Shakkah, 
where there are some interesting early Christian antiquities, and a curious tower with inserip- 
tions; Haytu, where there is one of the most unintelligible buildings in all the Hawran, that 
seems to have been, as I should conceive, a sort of college for priests, and some of the best 
specimens of private houses. Amrah is full of inscriptions, chiefly Christian 

«“ At ———* is a temple of the time of the Antonines. At Shaarele, in Ledja, I found little 
to interest me; there is asma!l Roman bath. At Medgdel is by far the most entire of all the 
temples. Its architecture is (like all the rest thronghout that country, so far as 1 saw it) of a 
very bad sort, with high stilted pedestals, and loaded with unmeaning ornaments. But it is 
curious as a specimen, and full of Greek inscriptions. The prettiest temple in the Hauran to 
my mind is a little one that wants little else besides its roof, at Sunnymaine; it makes no 
figure upon the exterior. Some of the towers there also are very interesting, but less so than 
that at Medgdel, which yon must have seen. Of private houses I saw several far superior to 
that at Ezra. 1 was carried into one at Bostra, where there are Ionic columns and pilasters 
all round the principal apartment, and a lesser one with a smooth ceiling and arched above 
within it. There is another excellent specimen in a ruined village called »* near the road 
from Shibley’s village —— * to Bostra, with two or three stories, and several at Hayt. There 
is quite a mansion at Medgdel, with ornaments in all the angles of the ceilings, and the ma- 
sonry all wrought smooth. There is a good one, too, at Nedjerawn. Did you observe the 
theatre at Soayda? It is pretty large, and much ruined, and taces towards the great church 
to the north. The temple there is Roman past all dispute, but of the worst times. I am sar- 
prised at any thing so bad before the Xtian era, or rather, | mean, before Christianity became 
the established religion of the empire; for a temple it certainly was, and not a charch.— 
At Bostra I think you are mistaken in supposing that the theatre consisted in only 
seven or eight ranges of seats. It is true that those we see are the uppermost; but there 
are two, if not three stories of high arched vaults below, of Saracen work, which occupy the 
height of at least two more flights of seats (w hich are even visible in many places), and the 
scene consisted in three, if not four orders of architecture, one above the other, of which there 
is ocular demonstration, that irregular Doric order which is visible being the upperimost 
range. I will demonstrate this to you from my plans. 

“ Now, from a general view of the architectural remains of the Hauran, &c., my opinion is 
very decided, that there is nothing to justify an opinion that any of it belongs to a period more 
remote than that in which it became a province of the Roman empire. As to the temples and 
larger buildings, there cannot remain a doubt upon any body’s mind that is conversant with 
antiquities; the same applies to the theatres and the baths. With respect to the private 
dwelling houses, we have less means of comparing them, but the inseriptions fix the wra of 
many of them, and wherever there is any ornament, it is purely Roman, or corrupted from 

the Roman, and precisely such as occurs about the temples or early Christian churches; the 
best of all the private houses having its roof supported on a row of debased lLonie pillars, not 
to mention the arch, which occurs almost universally, and is in itself a sufficient objection to 
any higher antiquity being assigned to these buildings, It is trne, that private dwellings must 
have existed previous to the Roman conquests, and, from the nature of the materials, might, 
and may exist to this day: but when we find that we must exclude from the number all where 























* “These three instances of names being forgotten altogether, as the spaces are blank in the 
original; and one name first written wrongly, and subsequently corrected by another, being 
written over it, are selected as proofs that the writer of the letter, Mr. Bankes, did not take 
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niotes on the spot in his tour; because, if he had done so, such omission and mistakes, in such 
mportaut points as names of tows, could not have occurred. 
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Who went with them?—Mahomet, the servant who came from Egypt, 
Mahomet Mehedy, and Mr. Buckingham. 


the arch occnrs, or where there is any ornament or inscription (generally speaking), by far the 
greater number, and the best specimens must be struck positively off the list, and a few huts and 
hovels only will remain, which may be pretty near the truth. Itis most probable to suppose, 
that the Romans introduced into these countries a more spacious and commodious mode of 
building, adopting, from the natives, a mode of construction which necessity (from the total 
want of timber) had originally taught them. 

“ Afier all, apon reflection, the decision which I have come to upon this point (and in which 
I have not found any thing to shake me), does not diminish the interest which these antiqui- 
ties ought to excite. With the single exception of Pompeii, where shall we find the private 
dwellings of the Romans? We have them here in infinitely greater numbers, still habitable or 
inhabited, closed by their original doors, and sheltered by their original roofs, and the horses 
eating out of the same mangers as they did sixteen hundred years ago. As for the towers, 
they were sepuichral, and are to be referred to the same time (1 mean the earliest of them). 
You will find that they are exactly similar to those about Palmyra; and though the form of a 
tower seems odly chosen for a place of interment, it was a favourite one with the Romans, 
who, in their own country, and about their capital, seem generally to have preferred a round 
form, like the little one outside the great gate of Bostra. Their mouldings and cornishes are 
purely Roman, and every thing tended to confirm me in my first conjecture, with the excep- 
tion of the single circumstance, that these towers are often found within, and in the very heart 
of the villages (though, certainly, oftener about the skirts of them). But even this difficulty 
was removed by the sight of those at Nedgeraun ——,* Medgdel, which have set the matter 
The sarcophagi there, in both instances, remain in their places; 
and on the one we read the names of the persons that occupied them, with the additional cir- 
cumstance that they are of Christian times. And, as if it were on purpose to obviate every 
possible objection of the tower having been converted to this purpose after the ra of its con- 
struction, we have the same ornament repeated from the part of the sarcophagus upon the 
ceiling, and the whole taste and style corresponding throughout. These towers at Medgdel 
are as moch in the heart of the village as any whatever, so we have no alternative, but to 
suppose either the other buildings posterior, or that in the Hauran, contrary to the usaal prac- 
tice, they did bury within the towns. At Shekkah there is another of these towers, standing 
detached in the field, that seems, from some long poetical inscriptions, to have been the burial 
place of the family of Bassus, whose name occurs often in the inscriptions of the Hauran. The 
bones of him and his family have been rooted up, and are lying scattered at the door of the 
tower. What strikes me with surprise is, that in many of these towers I could discover no 
means of getting at the upper stories. I may, perhaps, find it explained at Palmyra, which 
will furnish the best commentary on them. Of the pointed arch, which occurs frequently, I 
know not what to think: that some are very ancient I am satisfied, and that most of them are 
to be referred to Saracen times 
eral large Christian churches, which can hardly be supposed to have been erected 
subsequent to that wra, and still lees by that people. 

“ As for the castle at Salkhut, I am satisfied that it is a Saracen work altogether, and no 
part of it, as it now stands, Roman, or of any higher antiquity. The very circumstance of the 
mauner in which older inscriptions and ornaments are found patched into it, whilst it is proof 
that something did exist here previously, puts it past a doubt that the present is not a fabric of 
those times, bet is to be referred to the period of the great Arabic inscriptions that are carried 
in bands round it. The graadeur and solidity of its construction form no objection, when it is 
observed that the castle at Bostra, which, in the general plan, it resembles very much, is fally 
equal to it in this re-pect, which, from being grafted on the ruins of a noble Roman theatre, 
sufficiently determines its Own era, 
I do not know whether, in the hasty v 
would, I think, have observed that the houses there are appareutly of a less remote antiquity, 
and of a worse construction than usual, and the mosch entirely of Saracen work, with shell 
niches in the minaret. By the bye, from the DESCRIPTION LN YOUR NOTES of the fortress 
of Adjeloon, I am almost persuaded that that also is a Saracen work (Bostra, you will re- 
member, has the rustic masonry ald over it, and instances of the fan or shell niche are with- 
oué number), thongh I know you are of a different opinion, and I will not venture to set 
mine aguinst it. i found an interesting little spring in a valley not far from Saikhuat, to the 
N.W., over which there has been a rich little temple, and an inscription of the time of the 
emperor Gordian. IL have been careful and exact in my drawings, which are in great num- 
ber, and I do not think you will be ashamed of having your name associated to what 
I may one day or another throw together into form. Do me the favour to keep this letter, 
not for your tse, but my own; you know how indolent lam about writing, and 1 have thrown 
here many things upon paper, which I may, perhaps, zever do again. 

“ | shall set off the day after to-morrow for Banias, and so make my way to Baalbec, when 
I hope to join you about the L9th or 20th. “ Faithfully yours, s 


“ Remember me kindly to the Doctor. 
« Enter old Chaboceau and the toad-eater!! so adieu.’ 


























































or since. But my chief difficulty occurs in having found 


ithoat reference to the inscriptions that abound upon it. 
w you took of Salkhut, you examined this town. You 


2 





“ WM. JOHN BANKES., 





* See note in preceding page 
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128 Libel—Buckingham versus Bankes. 


What did Mahomet, the servant, carry with him ?—(Although this simple 
question was repeated two or three times by the Counsel, the witness could 


“ I have printed the foregoing letter in its complete and perfect state, as it was insimnated 
that it might contain some account of my notes, which Mr. Bankes professes to have seen, 
being sent to him by letter, so as to invalidate, if possible, my assertion of its relating to his 
inspection of these notes at the time of our meeting in Damascus. The account of that meet- 
ing, on the 23d of March 1816, has been already given in illustration of the 4th head of the 
charges enumerated ; and the parts of this letter which speak of my notes on Adjeloon, of my 
joining my ame to that of Mr. Bankes and Mr. Burekhardt in a joint publication, &c. all re- 
late to this meeting, as may be seen by comparing them together. His compliments to my su - 
perior understanding, and his hope that I should not be ashamed to see my name associated 
with his, may not have been deserved : but it is certainly uot from such a quarter that one 
would expect to be soon afterwards set down as ignorant, and incepable of making any 
notes worth publication! Such is the virtue and consistency for which rank, family, and re- 
spectability of connections, are considered guarantees. 

“ I am almost ashamed to dwell longer on this subject ; but I hope the reader will grant me 
a few moments’ patience, while I show what was my conduct towards Mr. Bankes daring the 
period that he was slandering me. I had sent him home plans and manuscripts of my own, 
respecting Nabia, from Bombay, to use as he thought proper, without asking even an acknow- 
Jedgment. I had writt-n him, also, several of the most friendly letters from Ceylon, Madras, 
and Calcutta, some of which must have reached him. His insniting letter to me trom Thebes, 
was dated June 1819. In August 1819, I was occupied with the most friendly intentions to 
him, in utter ignorance of what awaited me. My friend, Captain Cloete, of the King’s 2st 
Dragoons, left Calcutta about that period, with the intention of going to England. Among 
other persons there, to whom I was desirous of sending letters by his hands, was Mr. Bankes. 
I accordingly gave him the fotlowing letter open, with directions that, if be should remain at 
the Cape, which he thought possible, he shonld seal it, and enclose them all to Mrs. Bucking- 
ham, who would forward them to their respective addresses. 

“ The following is the letter which I addressed to Mr. Bankes, supposing him to be in Eng- 
land, just two months after his insulting and infamons letter was despatched from Thebes to me 
in India, but long before it reached me, as that was twelve months on its passage kere :— 


“To W. J- Bankes, Esq.+ 
“ Calcutta, August 1, 1819. 

“ My Dsar Sir,—I have written to you several times since my arrival, or rather settlement 
in India, but as I have not heard from you in return, I suppose that some of the letters, at 
least, must have miscarried; which I can the more readily believe, from knowing how care- 
lessly every thing connected with the Indian post-office is managed. 

“ The object of my present letter is, partly, to make you acquainted with a gentleman in 
every respect entitled to your regard, and partly, throngh him, to say something to you respect- 
ing myself, as I naturally believe that it is impossible for men to have passed through scenes 
which we shared together, and soon after entirely forget each other. I can very safely say 
that such is not the case on my part, aud I am willing to do you the justice to believe it is not 
sv on yours. 

“ Captain Cloete, of H, M. 21st Dragoons, who will have the honour to present you this, is 
one of my most intimate and familiar friends, and will give you every information regarding 
my present occupations and pursuits that you can desire to know; and at the same time that 
you may gratify — wish in this particular, you will, I am sure, be delighted with the chan- 
nel through which it is effected. You will, long ere this, of course, have seen the prospectus of 
my book, and have heard all the particulars regarding it from Mr. Marray. If it had been 
possible to have formed the coalition which we talked of at Damascus, and which Sheikh Ibra- 
him so indignantly rejected, 1 should have been much pleased, and the nnion of our separate 
labours would have made a more perfect work than either will make alone. I had been led 
to expect, from some mention of your name in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ that a work of your 
own was in the press, and would very soon appear; I hope so, indeed, for the gratification of 
the world at large, and more particularly that portion of them who desire to be possessed of 
the best information regarding the most interesting countries on the globe, which you wiil 
have it in your power to write so ably, and illustrate so beautifully by the masterly efforts of 
your pencil. I sent you home by the Swadiow, from Bombay, upwards of fifteen months 
ago, the plans and descriptions of the temples in Nubia, to incorporate with your own work, 
as I had promised to do; but I have not heard of their arrival, though the ship, I believe, got 
safe, but has not returned, as far as [ can learn, to this country. They were addressed to you, 
in Palace-yard, Westminster, where I supposed they would reach you; and, if they have, I 
hope you will make free use of them. 

“ A subject that presses very deeply on my mind, is the injury done to me by Mr. Burck- 
hardty whose good opinion I once enjoyed to a high degree, as yon are aware, and who, all 
at once, almost without deigning to assign a cause, not only changed his sentiments towards 
me, but became my bitterest enemy, by giving publicity to distorted facts, positive talsehoods, 
and wilful misrepresentations, tending to undermine my reputation. It fortunately happened 
however, that Mr. Babington, the companion of my voyage from India, whom Mr. Burckhardt 
cited as his authority for many of the facts alleged, saw this paper, and instantly wrote a very 
full and able refutation of the charges laid to my name by the Sheikh, copies of which have 
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Evidence for the Defendant. 429 


not understand it; and the interpreter was obliged to explain it. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, it will be seen, was afterwards remarked upon by Mr. Brougham.) 
—He carried a portfolio, a tin case for drawings, paper, aud compasses. 

Were those Mr. Bankes’s ?7—All. 

Did you observe whether Mr. Buckingham had any portfolio or paper for 
drawing ?—Nothing of the sort. (78.) 

Did you keep Mr. Bankes’s money 7—Yes. 

Where was it placed ?—In a bag. 

Had Mr. Bankes any money with bim?—He had some money in his 
girdle. (79.) 





been sent to England. This gentleman, however, who is the son of Dr. Babington, a physi- 
cian of some eminence in the city, is fortunately now in London, and is able to repel ver- 
bally, as weil as by writing, the maliciou. accusations of my enemy. It is possible you may 
have met with Mr. Babington before this; bat if you should not, an! desire to be set right on 
the subject, I should rather refer you to that gentleman, who was my fellow voyager for six 
moiiths, than urge any thing on my own part in explanation or reply. 

“ T have reason to believe that my wife and children are in your county, at Charmouth, in 
Dorsetshiré ; my daughter Virginia being with Mrs. Corbyn at that place, If it should be near 
Corfe-Castle, or occasion should ever call you that way, it would give them great pleasure to 
see and know one who has shared the dangers and the pleasures of their best friend, more 
partienlarly as our journey was since I have seen them, having left England in 1613, and 
never had occasion to return to it since. 1 hope, and believe too, that you would find them 
worthy of your regard, 

“« [ have heard from Lady Hester Stanhope, since my arrival in Bengal, and have written 
her by this occasion, as I suppose her ladyship wiil be in England when this reaches you. 
Captain Cloete will be able to tell you all about my present occupations and parsuits, which 
are necessarily impermanent, and may cease ata very short notice; bat, as long as they last, 
they will entirely preciude the possibility of my attending to any thing for publication in 
Engiand; shouid they cease, 1 shali have that as a subject to turn my immediate atten- 
tion to. 

“To such an event, however, I should certainly quit a country where fortanes are no 
longer to be mate by a ten years’ residence as formerly, but where, though the chances of 
gain are lessened, the certainties of evil from climate and society are, 1 should think, as great 
as ever, and repair to the re-enjoyment of my family and my native land, 

“ Under the hope that [ shall occasionally ve favoured with a line from yon to hear that you 
are well, and happily occ» pied, I remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

“J. S. Bockincuam.” 


“ As Captain Cloete remained at the Cape, this was sealed by him, aud sent on to England 
as directed. Mrs. Buckisgham accordingly finding on enquiry that Mr. Bankes had arrived 
in town, enclosed it ia a note to him as addressed; and, to her great surprise, received it 
back again by the post, with the seal anbroken, and enclosed in the following envelope :— 

«¢ Mr. William Bankes presents his compliments to Mrs. Buckingham, and begs that the 
“ answer whieh he thinks it necessary to return to her note, may not be construed into any 
* incivility towards her. Having determinedt hat he will have no further commanication with 
‘ Mr. Buckingham, either’by letter or oiherwise, he takes the liberty of returniug to her the en 
* closed, with a request that it may be transmitted to him unopened. 

' “© Old Palace Yard, Tuesday, June 13.’ 

“ Was this the act of an innocent man? or was it not rather the sullen obstinacy of one who 
knew he had done wrong, and who wouid, therefore, hear of nothing which might relate to a 
person of whose very name, as well as letters, he had so much need to stand in dread? This 
is only of a piece, however, with the whole transaction, as showing that, in return for the kind. 
est and best intentions towards these men, Mr. Burckhardt and Mr. Bankes, it was my fate to 
receive, and their disgrace to offer, nothing but insults and iujuries in return. 

“ This letter, with Mr. Bankes’s envelope, and Captain Cloete’s seal, which has been 
verified at the office of Messrs. Paimer an.) Co., his correspondents here, are, with the rest, 
now in my possession, having been brought back from Eagiand with the various other papers 
and letters from thence; and add another tink to the wonderful chain of evidence, by which 
this whole case is so strongly connected and held together.” 

(78) The charge of Mr. Bankes is, that Mr. Buckingham wrote on the journey from his (Mr. 
Bankes’s) dictation, aud also that Mr. Buckingham copied fair, for his own use, what Mr, 
Bankes bad written with his own hand. How could this be done without paper, or “ any 
thing of the sort?” But Mr. Bankes himself admits that Mr. Buckingham had a note-book 
four inches square ; and, at all events, whatever materials he had for copying either drawings, 
notes, or pians, all of which he is accused of doing, would be quite sufficient for making such 
drawings, notes, and plans, originally, as well as for copying them. 

(79) It will hardly be supposed that Mr. Buckingham could make a jouriey from Egypt to 
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430 Libel—Buckingham versus Bankes. 


How many Arabs came back to Nazareth ?—Three. 

Had Mr. Buckingham any servant with him ?—None: he left him to go 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth. 

Did you pay the Arabs?—By my master’s order, I paid them 250 
piastres. (89) 

Were they taken out of the bag 7—All. 

Did you continue to keep the bag ?—Yes. 

Did Mr. Buckingham put any money into the bag ?—Never. (81) 

Did Mr. Buckingham ask you to lend him any money ?—Yes ; ten dollars. 





India without having money tov; for Mr. Bankes does not pretend to have paid mure than 
the expenses of this seven days’ tour ap Mr. Buckingham’s behalf. 

(80) The amount of the whole disbursements always stated by Mr. Buckingham were 216 
piastres ; not far short of the amount here stated, of which he contends that he paid the half, 
and shows an entry, in an attested original book of disbursements, to the amount of 108 
piastres, instead of one-fifth of the whole sam; which, as Mr. Bankes’s party consisted of four, 
and Mr. Buckingham was alone, he ought only in fairness to have paid. ‘The whole sterling 
value of this sum is, however, thas easily computed :—In the latest authentic work on Egypt, 
by Mons. Mengin, in treating of the land-tax in that country (vol. 3, p. 343), he gives this in- 
cideiital explanation of the value of the piastre, where he says, “ The contritutions amount to 
sixty-six millions of piastres, which are equal to twenty millions of francs, or about £850,000 
sterling.” * By either of these calculations the utmost sterling value of two hundred and 
fifty piastres would be just £3. 2s. 6d.; so that, supposing Mr. Buckingham to have paid ac- 
tually nothing on this tour, anc his fall fifth were to be considered as still owing from him to 
Mr. Bankes (and nothing more could be claimed, because Mr. Bankes himself admits, in his 
own letter, that al! the preparatory expenses were incurred before he even saw Mr. Buck- 
ingham, so that the addition to his party could have increased no other expenses than those 
of the road), even then, according to the highest estimate of Sigaor Antonio Da Costa, Mr. 
Bankes’s purse-bearer himself, this mighty debt due to the “ descendant of an ancient house,’’ 
and “heir to a splendid fortune,” by one, too, whom he had invited to join him, would be 
the enormous sum of TWELVE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE!—or, taking the full balf of the 
entire sum spent, it would amount tothe appalling debt of ONE POUND, ELEVEN SHILLINGS, 
AND THREEPENCE STERLING!! ‘Traly, this vast amount might, if distributed among a 
proper number of “ Saving Bankes,” at a farthing in each, and suffered to ran on for a snffi- 
cient time at compound interest, realize the dreams of those who saw globes of solid gold, 
larger than the earth we fnhabit, springing ont of still smaller savings. What a nucleus of 
future treasure is therefore here wasted and destroyed ! 

(Si) It was, perhaps, wise in him not to do so; for it might have been hard to get it out 
again when guarded by such a master and such a man. But the folly of the question, and 
the uselessness of the answer, must be apparent; unless, indeed, it be meant to say that no 
money would pass current but such as came out of this magical bag. Mr. Backingham paid 
Mr. Bankes his thirty-two shillings and sixpence, not by putting it into his bag, but by 
giving it into his own hands; and his only oversight was, that he did not take a written re- 
ceipt for the money. The following is a copy of the entry made of it at the time, and certified 
to be seen soon after in India, by the parties whose names were subscribed to it there. 

‘ Extract from a small red memorandum-book, containing an account of disbursements 
*on a Voyuge and Journey from Egypt to India by way of Syria, began December 1815, 

© February 5th, 1816.—Paid the whole expenses of our journey across the Jordan to Jerash, 
© and return to Nazareth, including guides, provisions, &c. (my portion) piastres 108 0 0.” 

** © We certify this to be a true extract from the original book of memoranda exhibited to 
us by Mr. Buckingham. 


(Signed) “‘C. DOYLY, J. CALDER, 
J. PALMER, HY. CHASTENAY, 
J. YOUNG, G. CHINNERY 


Jj. MELVILLE, P. M. WYNCH.” 
JOHN YOUNG, 





* See an article on the Agricultural and Commercial Resources of Egypt, in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald,’ vol. VII, p. 265, Note 10. 
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Where was that ?—I said I had no money but my master’s, and [I would 
not give it without orders—he must ask Mr. Bankes. 

Was that at Nazareth ?—Yes. 

Did you afierwards receive orders from Mr. Bankes to lend Mr. Bucking- 
ham the money ?—I did, and gave him ten dollars. (82) 

Did you see a little book in your master’s possession at Nazareth ?—Yes. 

Look at that (handing witness a very small book, about two inches square.) 
Is that your master’s note-book 7—Yes ; he brought it from Madrid. 

Did you see it in Mr Buckingham’s hand at Nazareth ?—Yes. 

What was he doing with it?—He was taking a little copy from it on 
paper. (13) 

Do you recollect Mr. Bankes preparing a plan after his return from 
Jerash ?—Yes. 

Can you identify it ?—Yes. . 

Did you assist in pasting it ?—Yes. 

Did you afterwards see Mr. Buckingham copying the plan ?—Yes. 

Was he tracing the plan on the window of the convent ?—Yes. (St) 


Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham. 

When did you leave Mr. Bankes’s service 7—In 1820. 

Where have you been since ?—In my own country. 

Where did you leave h'm ?—At Florence. 

When did you come over here 7—In August 1824. 

And you have been here ever since 7—Yes. 

Have you been living with Mr. Bankes during that time ?—Yes. 

In his house ?—Yes, and when he weat into the country he took me with 
him to see the country. (85) 

Were youever in England before 7—No. 

Did Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham speak in Italian to you?—Yes; 
Mr. Bankes spoke good Italian. 

And Mr. Buckingham ?—He spoke good [talian also. 

Did Mr. Buckingham carry a travelling bag ?—He had a sack. 

You say that Mr. Bankes had that little book which has been shown you? 
—Yes. . 

Did you ever see any other book besides that ?—No. 

Mr. Gurney.—Will you ask him, my Lord, whether he means at that time 
or during the whole of the journey ? 

By the Lorp Cuter Justice.—Witness, you say that you saw that book at 


(82) Even if this were true, which it is not, it ought to be shown, to be worth any thing, 
that these ten dollars were never repaid: put Mr. Baukes, who makes such an outery about 
his thirty shillings, says nothing himself about the fifty, to which ten dollars would amount ; 
and the world will judge whether he would be likely to pass them over without notice in Da 
Costa's account, or whether such a large sum as this would entirely escape his memory. 

(83) Had this been even true, which it is not, it should be shown that this “ little copy” 
from this “ very littke book” formed a part of Mr. Buckingham’s published work, for that is 
the charge; and if this had been believed, the whole contents of this note-book, of which not 
more than twenty pages of two inches square were written on (the rest being all blank paper), 
might have been read in less than ten minutes; and the fact of some part of the printed book, 
now four years before the world, corresponding with these notes, been as easily shown. But 
it was not even insinuated, and therefore it may be concluded there was no foundation what- 
ever for the charge. 

(84) This fact has always been admitted, because it was done openly, with Mr. Bankes’s 
knowledge and consent; the plan being, in trath, as mach or even more clearly the property 
of Mr. Buckingham than of Mr. Bankes himself. 

(85) This is a fact worth remembering : For this Portuguese witness and his companion, Ma- 
homet, Mr. Buckingham has, for these last two years, been paying at the rate of about half-a- 
guinea per day ; which, it is said, is not to be refunded, though their evidence has proved no- 
thing (although an effort will be made to appeal to the court on this subject); while they were 
living in Mr. Bankes’s house, and journeying with him on parties of pleasure to see the country ! 
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432 Libel—Buckingham versus Bankes. 


Nazareth ; did you ever see any other book at any other time during the 
journey 7—Plenty. (86) 

Lorp Cuter Justice.—You have said that you heard Mr. Buckingham ask 
Mr. Bankes to take him with him to Jerash. In what language did he speak ¢ 
—In English. 

Lorp Cuier Justice.—Did you then understand English ?7—Similar to the 
present. (87) 

Lorp Cuter Justice.—Was it in English you heard Mr. Bankes make the 
condition that Mr. Buckingham should not draw 7—Yes; I had been in the 
service of an Englishman before. (88) 


Giovanni Benatti examined by Mr. Gurney, through the medium of the 
Interpreter. 

Were you in Palestine with Mr. Bankes ?—Yes. 

Did you go by the name of M®homet ?7—Yes. 

Did you act as interpreter for Mr. Bankes 7?—Yes. 

Did you go with Mr. Bankes to the Dead Sea ?—Yes. 

Were you with Mr. Bankes when he engaged with the Arabs to guide him 
to Jerash ?—Yes. 

Was it before or after this that you saw Mr. Buckingham ?—After. 

Did Mr. Bankes make a present to the Governor of Jerusalem for the release 
of the Arab guide’s son, who was in prison ?7—Yes. 

What was the present ?—Some silver, and pearls for a necklace for a lady. 

Did you go with Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham to Jerash ?—Yes. 

Did you carry a portfolio and paper ?—Yes. 

Had Mr. Buckingham any portfolio or paper 2—No. (89) 

Did you see Mr. Buckingham write in any book at Jerash ?7—I saw 
Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Bankes writing in a grotto. (90) 

Tell us what they did—They sat down together, and made a design 
together. (91) Then Mr. Bankes spoke, and Mr. Buckingham wrote (92). 

Whilst you were on the journey, was any money paid for expenses 7—Yes, 
by me. 





It is to be hoped that their share of these expenses will not amount to much, ' Ccause even Mr. 
Buckingham’s pay to them, liberal as it may sound, will hardly cover many excursions of 
pleasure in England, however ample it might be to defray the cost of such tonrs as that to 
Jerash, where bread, dates, milk, and water, formed the only food of the party for six days 
out of the seven. 

(86) It would have been satisfactory to have seen some of these also produced. 

(87) These expressions, which many persons were struck with when uttered, appear to have 
made a deep impression even on the Lord Chief Justice himself. 

(88) This may or may not be true; but, even if the latter, it would prove nothing: for here, 
according to the witness’s own confession, he had been in the service of Mr. Bankes, an En- 
glishman, for seven years, and could not now understand the plainest questions; his previous 
service with some other Englishman could not, therefore, have been of much advantage to 
him, as far as che acquirement of the language was concerned. Ten years ago, at Jerusalem, 
however, neither he nor his companion appeared to understand a word of the English tongue ; 
and their slow progress since is tolerably good proof that they are not persons who could learn 
a great deal in a short time. 

(89) The remark already made as to the pretended want of paper will equally apply here. 

(90) This circumstance is sufficient to prove that there was no secrecy as to writing ; and 
that, if the parties were both writing in a grotto, they were each probably making his own 
notes or observations. 

(91) This testimony, as to joint co-operation iv the making the design, would alone establish 
the claim of joint property in the design so produced. 

(92) This might be strictly true ; but it required to be proved, that what the one wrote was 
what the other dictated. One gentleman might be talking and another writing, even in the 
same grotte, and yet without the least connection between the words spoken and those com. 
mitted to paper. To show that there was no concealment of this fact of their joint labours in 
the grotto from the public, when the book was sent to England for publication, nearly eighteen 
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Was any other money paid, except what was paid by Mr. Bankes ?—No. 

Do you know that litile book ? (the bock before mentioned)—Yes. 

Did you see Mr. Bankes writing in it 2—Yes. 

Did you see Mr. Buckingham with that book after you got back to Naza- 
reth 2—I one day saw Mr. Buckingham, in a room with Mr. Bankes, taking 
something from the book, on paper. (93) 








months before Mr. Bankes’s libellous letter reached Mr. Buckingham in India, the following 
passage may be extracted from the account of the visit to Jerash, given in the Travels in Pa- 
lestine, at p. 347, quarto edition :— 

“ While the guides and our servants were taking some refreshment, Mr. Bankes and [I as- 
cended to a convenient spot, where we could both conceal ourselves from the passengers 
below; and while Mr. Bankes was employed in taking ahasty sketch of the whole view as it 
appeared from hence, I caught the opportunity of our tfrowing together the recollections of 
our route from Jerusalem thus far; as not a moment bad yet offered itself, from the time 
of our leaving that city, in which it would have been safe to have written, or to have excited 
curiosity by the appearance of such unusual things as pen, ink, and paper.” 

(93) If Mr. Buckingham was with Mr. Bankes in the room when he took this “ something” 
from the little book 1m question, there could have been nothing surreptitious or clandestine in 
this, Still, what that something was, or what use was made of it when copied, dues not ap- 
pear; and yet both were necessary to be shown, in order to substantiate Mr. Bankes’s 
charge of having copied notes, and being about to tarn them to account. This “ litthe book” 
(and its extremely diminutive size well entitles it to the epithet) was examined Jhowever, by a 
person in court, and out of the twenty written pages in it (the remaining portion being actually 
blank), not one of them related to Jerash at all, though the whole of Mr. Buckingham’s account 
of that city, extending over sixty-three printed qnarto pages, from page 342 to page 405, must 
have been drawn from Mr. Bankes’s notes on it, if Mr. Buckingham kept no notes of his 
own ; and the only note-book of Mr. Bankes’s produced in court, was this two-inch squaré 
one, with about forty pages of paper, less than twenty of which were written on, and these 
containing no mention of Jerash, being apparently hasty memoranda of the road, after quitting 
the ruius of that city! As the detailed proofs of the notes of Mr. Buckingham having also 
been seen by Mr. Bankes, and carefully read by him, were not given at an earlier period, they 
may be introduced here, in the state in which they were originally published in India in 1822, 
and aince in the Appendix before referred to—p. 624. 


Supplementary Letter from Mr. Buckingham to B. Babington, Esq. in London, 
“ Calcutta, July 4th, 1820. 

“My pear Basinaton,—Since these letters and papers have been prevented going by the 
Fame, Captain Eastgate, as originally intended, as it was thought advisable to retain notarial 
copies of the whole, I shall add here, a3 a supplementary note, a very striking discovery, which 
has arisen in the course of inquiry. It is this:— 

“ It had been suggested to Mr. John Palmer, in the conise of his conversations with others 
on this subject, that it was possible I might have concealed from Mr. Bankes the fact of my 
having visited Jerash a third time, or subsequently to our joint visit there, and that he being 
consequently ignorant of my having collected any materials in addition to those which we 
collected jointly, might have supposed that in giving an account of Jerash, 1 could only have 
made use of such information as I had acquired in company with him, which he, considering 
to be obtained through his means, would be borne ont (cousistently at least with that conside- 
ration) in condemning, as a breach of confidence, and an wawarrantable use of his or our joint 
materials, as exclasively my owu. 

“ When Mr. Palmer waited upon me to ask me whether I possessed any means of removing 
this objection, I stated to him that I did not think I had any pyoof in writing of Mr. Bankes’s 
having seen my notes, bearings, and traces of plans made in my third visit to Jerash; but 
that I had a perfect recollection of his having seen them, and of our conversing together there- 
on, both at Damascus and Aleppo, where we afterwards met. I was prepared to pledge my 
honour to this fact; but we both regretted, as every other point had been satisfactorily met by 
documentary evidence, that this could not be equally so. 

“ Just as Mr. Palmer was about to Jeave me, it occurred to my recollection, however, that 
in one of Mr. Bankes’s letters to me in Syria, No, 2. dated at Damascus, April 2, 1816, in 
speaking of the ruined places of the Hauran generally, and particularly of the difficaity of de- 
ciding about Roman and Saracen fortresses, he says :—* By the bye, from the description in 
your notes of the fortress of Adjeloon, [ am almost persuaded that that also is a Saracen work 
(Bostra, you will remember, has the rustie masonry all over it, and iustances of the fan and 
shell niche are without number); I know you are of a different opinion, and I w.\! not venture 
to set mine against it.” And remembering that the only notes I had on Adjeluon were in the 
very same book with those covtaining all the notes of my third visit to Jerash, | produced 
the original to Mr. Palmer, which he recognised as one of those laid befure the geatlemen 
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Did you see Mr. Buckingham copying a plan on a window ?—Yes. 





who had met at my house on the 16th of June. It is a small memorandum-book of Arabic 
paper, containing notes of my journey, made on the spot. It is marked on the ontside thus: 
*No. 11. from Assalt to Jerash, Adjeloon, and Mezereebe, and Bozra in the Hauran.’ It 
begins with Wednesday, March 7, 1816, on my leaving Assalt to visit Jerash a third time ; 
fourteen pages are occupied with the road between these two places; then follows immediately 
after, eleven pages devoted wholly to additional particulars collected at Jerash on my third 
visit, when Mr. Bankes was not with me. Immediately following the page where my account 
of Jerash closes, begins the first account of Adjeloon, in these words, ‘ See the castle of Adje- 
loon, like that of Assalt ; below it, at its immediate foot, Arrubbudth, now deserted,—twenty 
soldiers in the castle from Damascus.’ Two pages only beyond this, is the following passage : 
“Mr. Burckhardt, Sheikh Ibrahim, had been at the castle of Adjeloon about three years since. 
It is in situation and construction like Assalt and Karak, and like them, no doubt, an old 
Roman work with Saracen repairs.’ Eleven pages beyond this begins, ‘Saturday, March 10th,’ 
when I left Cafr Injey, a small village in the valley of Adjeloon, to pay a visit to the interior 
of the castle, in which day’s journal is the following passage :— 

** Ascended from hence to the castle, and saw some cisterns, many bewn stones, and 
€ part of a public road in the way. The castle is, like that of Assalt, situated on a high hill, and 
* is about 400 paces in circumference, being nearly square, with a central buttress, or square pro- 
§ jection on each side. It is built on a limestone rock, and issurrounded by a broad and deep 
* ditch, hewn out of the rock, and formerly lined with masonry, where necessary. The foot of 
© some part of the castle rock is sloping, and also cased with masonry ; the architecture is evi- 
* dently Roman, large square hewn stones, rough in the centre, and loop-holes in fan-niches of 
* Roman arch; yet within, the pointed and the round arch, as well as the flat one, are all used 
‘in the same room; the pvinted arch-work of the interior is amazingly solid, and certainly 
* coeval with the building itself. The embrazures for arrows resemble the modern ones for can- 
* non, except in the size of their mouths, and there are a considerable number of them within 
* It is now in ruins, but we mounted with difficulty on the top, and I took the opposite bearings. 
* There is an Arabic inscription of Sultan Salahed-din-el-Mullela-ibn-Yuseff, in the year (no 
* date) ; for which purpose the rough surface of the Roman stones were smoothed down, It is in 
*a small oblong tablet, on the east side, underneath the two fan niches of Romau work. The 
* castle faces nearly the four poiuts.’ 

“Then follows a page containing a set of bearings by compass, of seventeen remarkable 
objects ; towns, villages, mountains, lakes, &c., collected for the construction of a map of the 
country. In the next succeeding page is the Arabic iuscr:ption spoken of, and in the following 
one, part of a Greek inscription from a ruined Greek monastery, called Deer Mar Elias, which 
I visited after I quitted the castle of Adjeloon. 

These are all the notes I ever made of this fortress, as I never visited it but once, immedi- 
ately on coming from my third visit to Jerash, of which it is within a short day’s journey, 
and it will be seen that these notes, which speak of Roman arches and rustic masonry, and fan 
and shell niches, could be the ondy notes to which Mr. Bankes’s observations could apply, 
when he says, By the bye, from the description in your notes of the fortress of Adjeloon, L 
am almost persuaded that that also is a Saracen work (Bostra, you will remember, bas the 
rustic masonry all over it, and instances of the fan and shell niches are without number); 
though 1 know you are of a diserent opinion, and I will not venture to set mine against it” 

“ As Mr. Bankes read those notes of mine on Adjeloon, &c. attentively, and as they begin 
on the very back of the same leaf’ where the account of my third visit to Jerash ends, it will 
be admitted as very strongly conclusive evidence, that he read wdd that related ‘o Jerash also, 
as a part about which he must necessarily have been more interesicd tian about Adjeloon, 
where he had never been, and did not, as far as 4 am aware, ever intend Lo go. 

“With this knowledge, therefore, of my having been at Jerash alone, subsequent to our 
joint visit, and with the proots in his hand of my having collected very copious additional 
materials of bearings, traces of plans, inscriptions, &c., it became 1 wilful falsehood to 
say, that in announcing to the world an account of Jerash, I hac made an anjast use of his 
materials, and to say, as he has done in his letter sent by Mr. Hobhouse, ‘ that | took down 
no notes of this place, but such as I set down at his dictation from bis own mouth, or copied 
from those written by his own band; that the few bearings I took were with his compass ; 
and that I could not copy Greek inscriptions, as | was ignorant of the learned languages, and 
was so far from an antiquarian, that I did not know a Roman ruin trom a Turkish one’ He 
must have known distinctly and unequivocally that I had taken notes of my own, bearings 
with my own compass, Greek inscriptions several in nuinber, and traces of buildings not to be 
found in his plan; and with these facts before him, his assertions to the contrary can be 
called uo other than deliberate, wilful, and malicious representations and untruths. 

“In pursuing this inquiry a little farther, after Mr. Palmer left me (which he did with an 
expression of his satistaction at the fulness of the proofs ‘submitted to him by me, of Mr. 
Bankes’s being acquainted with my third visit to Jerash, and of my not having concealed any 
thing of this from him), circumstances arose to render it highly probable that Mr. Bankes has 
also seen the very item of disbursement io my little memorandum-book, which stated the sum 
I had paid as the portion of my expenses for the journey we made together from Jerusalem to 
Jerash. It is this: at the end of this book, marked ‘ No. I. from Assalt to Jerash, Adjeloon 
and Mezereebe, aud Bozra in the Hauran,’ (in which, as las been shown, he had read my 
notes on Adjeloou attentively), in the last page is this passage: ‘ Half an hour from hence we 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham. 

I think you said, that you were a Mahometan ?—I attend the mosques 
Turkey, but I ama Christian here. (94) 

You said that you saw Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham, drawing together 
in a grotto 7—Yes. 

Did the expenses you spoke of during the journey, consist in money given 
to the Arabs by way of presents ?—Yes. 

Was it not very little ?—Yes, very little. 

Then there was no great expense attending the journey ?—Mr. Bankes paid 
250 piastres. (95) 








passed a stream called Aba Hamaghur, and in another half hour entered Bozra.’ The re- 
marks on Bozra, with the inscriptions copied there, &c., are contained in the end of the 
small red book appropr ated to disbursements, as they were chiefly written in the streets as I 
went along ; this passage is under date of ‘ Wednesday, Marel 14th, 1816,’ and the account of 
my disbursements was left off in the February preceding. The item regarding oar joint ex- 
penses, and the payinent of my portion of it, was entered on the 5th of that month, ora ful- 
month prior to my account of Bozra being written, and both were contained in the same, 
book. Now I can prove, by Mr. Baukes’s letter to me (No, 2, the same that acknowledges his 
having seenin my notes the description of Adjeloon), that his red book, which contained my 
disbarsements, and the notes on Bozra and Salkhud altogether, was also in his possession, 
and the notes of it read by him ; which renders it equally probable, that he did see the very 
item entered of my portion of expenses paid for our joint journey to Jerash; or, atall events, 
it will prove that I did not scruple to put this into his bands, and that there was nothing re- 
lating to our travels, whether when together or when separate, that I ever wished or en- 
deavoured to conceal from him. 

“ Tn this letter of Mr. Baukes’s, he says to me, ‘ At Bostra, I think yon are mistaken in sup. 
posing the theatre consiste| of only seven or eight ranges of seats. It is true, that those which 
we see are the uppermost, but there are two if not three stories of high arched vaolts of Saracen 
work below, which occupy the height of at least two more flights of steps (which are even 
visible in many places), and the scene consisted in three if not four orders of architecture, one 
above the other, of which there is ocular demonstration, the irregalar Doric order which is 
visible being the appermost range.’ The points in which Mr. Bankes thought me mistaken, and 
the only place in which he could have seen any notes of mine on the theatre at Bozra, are con- 
tained in the little red book appropriated originally to disbursements, and the passage to which 
he particularly alludes, is the following :—‘ Within the castle (of Bozra) in the ceatre, is a fine 
Roman theatre, it faces exactly N.N. E., had a closed front; with Doric wings, fan-topped 
niches, and Doric doors below, and a range of pilasters above them. There was only one 
flight of seats, seven or eight in height, and the upper one had behind it a Doric colonnade, 
running all round the semicircle ; the pillars about three feet diameter, supporting a plain 
architrave. The circuit of the upper range of seats is 230 paces, and the whole extremely 
chaste and fine ; there are nine flights of cunii, moulded as well as the benches. The entrance 
was made from about thirty arched doors from without, and small steps led to the benches 
above.’—In this small red book, which contains the only notes I ever made of Bozra, and 
which Mr. Bankes had with the rest for his perusal, are fifteen Greek inscriptions, some of 
great length, with very copious notes, all made when we were separate; and offering addi- 
tional proof that he uttered a wilfal falsehood, when he stated I neither made notes, nor 
copied inscriptions, from want of papeF, incapacity, and ignorance of the learned languages. 

“ One instance more may be selected to prove that this book of disbursements was in Mr. 
Bankes’s hands, long after the account was closed and discontinued. It is this :—In his 
letter, after enuinerating the arguments which presented themselves to his mind, in favour of 
the castle of Salkhud being a Saracen work, and not any part of it Roman; he says, ‘1 do 
not know whether ia the hasty view you took of Saikhad, you examined the town. Yoa 
would, I think, have observed that the houses there are apparently of a less remote antiquity, 
and of a worse construction than usual, and the mosque entirely of Saracen work, with shell 
niches in the minaret. By the bye, from the description in your notes of the fortress of Ad- 
jeloon, &c. &c.—Now, the only account I ever had of Saikhud is in the same book with 
that of Bozra, from which place | made a hasty visit to it, leaving Bozra at noon, reaching 
Satkhud at 3 p.m. and leaving it again at four, returning to Gheryab, a village near Bozra, an 
hour after sunset, the whole notes of this ‘ hasty view,’ occupying only four pages of a small 
bovk, about four inches square. . S. Buckincuam. 









(94) There are differences of opinion among those who were present, as to whether the 
last word, “ here,” was used by the witness or not: but the fact of his having for years pro- 
fessed the Mohamedan religion, and observed its rites in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, and of 
his being sworn on the Gospels here, is not disputed. It is not this, however, but the internal 
harmony, cousisteucy, and probability of evidence, by whomsoever given, aud under whatever 
sanction, that is chiefly regarded by the world; aud no importance is, therefore, here meant 
to be attached to this change of profession with change of residence, and no impeachment made 
of the evidence given on this ground alone. 

(95) This is a corroboration of the smatl amount actually disbarsed. 
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That was the contract before the journey; but on the journey very little 

money was spent ?—Yes. 
Charles Parry examined by Mr. Parke. 

Mr. Parke.—Have you travelled in Palestine 7—Yes. 

Did you visit the ruins of Jerash ?—Yes. 

At what time ?—In 1819. 

Who accompanied you ?—Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Wise, and Mr. Bailey. 

How long were you there 7—Nearly two days. 

Had you an opportunity of making a complete plan of the place by mea- 
surement ?—Yes. 

I believe you have that plan here ?—I have. 

Had you such an opportunity of examining the place, as to enable you to 
make your plan perfectly accurate ?—I have every reason to believe it so. 

Have you compared the plan published in Mr. Buckingham’s book with Mr. 
Bankes’s original plan ?—I have. 

Does the former appear to be copied from the other ?—Undoubtedly. (96) 

There are some deviations from the original plan in the copy 7—There are. 

Are those deviations accurate 7—All the deviations are inaccurate. 

I believe Mr. Bankes’s original plan is not accurate ?—No ; but it is more 
correct than the published plan. (97) 

Look at the plan published by Mr. Buckingham ; the walls in some parts 
are circular, or waving ; is that the case in fact ?—It is not. 

In that respect, the plan resembles Mr. Bankes’s 7—It does. 





(96) It is nothing new to see men of the most liberal professions differ, even in facts, and 
still more frequently in matters of opinion; nor are architects and surveyors, it is to be pre- 
sumed, exempt from this common frailty of human nature. It will be well, perhaps, to place 
in contrast with this unhesitating declaration, the narrative of another surveyor,—not less 
learned—not less skilful, and not less worthy of implicit credit than even Mr. Parry. The in- 
dividual alluded to, is Mr. Henry Hamilton, then the principal assistantin the office of Colonel 
Mackenzie, the late Surveyor-General of India. His statement, which appeared inthe ‘ Calcutta 
Journal’ of August 15, 1823, which was sent to England notarially attested, in 1820, and which 
has been since reprinted in the Appendix to the ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ atpage 626, 
is as follows :— 


* A Memorandum relating to the Construction and Drawing of the Plan of Jerash, or 
* Geraza, for J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 


* At the time Mr. Buckingham was living at Colonel Mackenzie’s, the Colonel put into my 
hands a tracing of Jerash, with directions to reduce it to a quarter of the size of the original, 
and colour and finish it as Mr. Backingham sheuld direct. Having reduced the sketch as 
directed, I showed it to Mr. Buckingham, who then = a MS. paper, containing a series of 
bearings, and requested me to try the positions of all*the places according to the bearings. I 
set about it, but finding I could not bring any of the bearings to agree, I stated it to Mr. Buck- 
ingham ; and also added, that I was of opinion, the sketch I had been directed to reduce, had 
not been regularly laid down by the rules of surveying, from the bearings not agreeing in any 
one place, though the measurements of length and breadth seemed to be pretty correct, and 
coincided with his. Mr. Buckingham told me, he was very anxious to possess as correct a 
plan as possible of the ruins of Jerash, and requested me to construct one afresh, laying down 
every place in its proper position, according to the bearings given me by him. I experienced 
very little difficulty in performing this new task. I was engaged in the pencilling part of the 
work about three days ; during this time, Mr. Buckingham would frequently call and give his 
directions. The several buildings in Mr. Buckingham’s plan, many of which are not to be 
found in the tracing, have all been reduced from separate sketches from Mr. Buckingham’s 
book, and adjusted to the scale on the plan. The lesser details have been partly put in, in 
oer as by Mr. Buckingham’s own hand. When the plan constructed from Mr. Buckingham’s 

arings was finished, it was so different in al! its essential parts from the tracing of Jerash, 
that no assistanee could be said to have been derived from it; and had this sketch or tracing 
not been put into my hands, 1 could have constructed the plan from the beariugs without it. 
It wiil be observed, that in the plan I constructed of Jerash, all the buildings being accurately 
delineated by the proper measurements, as contained in Mr. Buckingham’s notes, but not men- 
tioned in the tracing, they are actually mych larger, though on a smaller proportional scale in 
comparison to what they appear on the larger tracing of Jerash. 

(Signed) Henry Hamitton, 
* Calcutta, June 27, 1820. Assistant Surveyor.’ 


(97) The question was not as to superior accuracy, but whether the one was a copy of the 
other. 
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Are, in point of fact, the walls of the city angular ?—As far as my observa- 
tion went, they are so. (98 ) 

In Mr. Buckingham’s plan, and also in Mr. Bankes’s, the figure No. 12 is 
described as a military guard-house. Is there, in point of fact, any such 
guard-house ?—Not that I observed. It is merely an angle inthe wall. 

In Mr. Buckingham’s plan, as well as in Mr. Bankes’s, two gates are laid 
down. How many gates are there, in point of fact?—Four. There are four 
openings in the wall, which I judge to be gates. 

On the wall, of Mr. Buckingham’s plan, two towers are marked ; are there 
any towers there in reality ?—None, whatever, at that angle. 

That is a mistake in which Mr. Buckingham has copied Mr. Bankes ?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Broucuam.—Will my Learned Friend show where the figures, which 
he alludes to, are called towers by us? 

The Lorp Cnier Justice.—The word “ towers’ 
is sufficient to denote that they are meant for towers. 

Mr. Gurney.—-The word “ towers’’ is applied to the figures in the body 
of the woik. 

At the opposite corner of the town, there are no towers in Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s plan. Are there any towers there in point of fact ?—Many. 

In Mr. Buckingham’s plan there are two rows of pillars to the bath. Are 
there any pillars there in point of fact?—No ; there are no traces of any. 

There are no pillars in Mr. Bankes’s plan 2—No. 

Is the bearing of the theatre in Mr. Buckingham’s plan correct ?—No. 

According to that plan the scene of the theatre is of the same width as the 
diameter of the benches. Is that so in fact ?—No ; the length of the scene is 
only two-thirds of the diameter of the benches. There is another deviation 
in Mr. Buckingham’s plan from that of Mr. Bankes’s with respect to the 
theatre. Mr. Buckingham has laid down another row of seats which does 
not exist, and could not possibly exist, there being no room for it. 

There is an aqueduct described in Mr. Buckingham’s plan. Is there any 
aqueduct in fact ?—There is not. 

Is that aqueduct copied from Mr. Bankes’s plan?—Yes. 

_ Are the bearings in Mr. Buckingham’s plan generally correct ?—No; very 
incorrect, 

Do the bearings of the temple agree in the two plans !—Yes. 

Are they accurate ?—No. 

There is a double row of columns. Is that correct !—No. 

You are an architect, I believe 7?—Yes. 

Can you read Greek 7—A little. 

In the defendant’s book, Piraeus, a port of Athens, is called Pireum. Is 
that correct ? 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—The book was printed when Mr. Buckingham 
was not in England. This is too minute, I think. 

The question was not pressed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hiil. 

Were the gentlemen who accompanied you to Jerash persons of educa- 
tion 7—Yes. 

Did they assist you in making the plan?—They did. 

You, being an architect by profession, of course possess peculiar advan- 


is not there ; but there 








(98) There was no attempt, either in the original plan drawn up from the joint labours of 
Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham, or in that drawn up by Mr. Hamilton from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s materials alone, to define, with precision, the exact state of the walls. There was a 
circumvallation about the ruins, and this was expressed by a line drawn around them, in the 
form in which it presented itself to the eye, without giving a single set of bearings or dis- 
tances to lead any one to suppose, as in the case of the building, that this was actually sur- 
veyed: and this same loose delineation of a surrounding wall is given in the same manner (as 
will be seen hereafter), in the plan of Mr. Burckhardt, whose qualifications were so highly 
extolled. 
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tages for a work of that kind. Now, with respect to the guard house, you eall 
it by some other name ?—It is merely an angle in the wall. 

How high are the walls generally ; where this guard-house is, for instance ? 

The Lorp Cuter Justics.—Are they about ten or fifteen feet high?— 
About ten feet. 

Mr. Hitit.—Are the walls continuous all round 7—No. 

Were you not obliged to employ conjecture and speculation to assist you 
in making some parts of the plan?—We were. 

One min, you know, may conjecture one thing, and another may conjecture 
another ; and a sea captain and an architect may differ in opinion, with respect 
to an old wall ?—Certainly. 

Have you compared your plan with that of Mr. Burckhardt ?—I never saw 
Mr. Burekhardt’s. 

Mig at this plan (handing witness the plan published in Mr. Burckhardt’s 
ok.) 

Mr. Gurney.—You must prove that it is Mr. Burckhardt's plan. (99) 

Mr. Hitit.—That we can do. For the present, I will merely call it a plan. 
Are the walls in that plan waving, like those drawn by Mr. Buckingham, or 
angular, like those in your plan ?—They are waving. 

Are there any towers in that plan ?—None that I perceive. 

Are there any columns to the bath ?—There are. 

Do they agree with those in Mr. Buckingham’s plan ?—Not by any means, 
They differ materially in situation. 

But they agree in existence ?—Certainly. 

You say that there ought to be no columns whatever there ?—Yes. 

Then Mr. Buckingham’s plan, and that which you now hold in your hand, 
agree in that respect ?—Yes. 

Are there any columns to the temple in that plan ?—Yes. 

Are there columns there in Mr. Buckingham’s plan ?—Yes. 

In your plan, [ believe, there are no columns ?—Yes, there are; but only 
one row. 

How many gates are there in that plan 2-—Two, 

And in Mr. Buckingham’s ?—-Two also. 

Hlow many are there in yours ?—Four. 

That is to say there are four openings in the wall ?—Yes. 

Which some persons may suppose to be gates, and some may not ?7—Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Buckingham has marked in his plan an aqueduct, which you say is a 
bridge 7—Yes. 

Then in reality there is something there ?—Yes, (100) 

Captain Irby examined by Mr. Gurney. 

Are you a Captain in the Navy ?—I am. 

Were you at Jerash in March 1818 ?—Yes. 

Did you accompany Mr. Bankes and Captain Mangles ?—Yes. 

How long were you there ?—Five or six days. 

During that time had you an opportunity of taking accurate measurement 
of the ruins of the city ?—Altogether our party was there seven or eight days, 
and we were able to take a complete plan of the place. 

Have you compared your plan with Mr. Parry’s, and Mr. Buckingham’s 
and Mr. Bankes ?—No. 











(99) That is, this proof was necessary in Mr. Gurney’s opinion, because it was going to be 
used to Mr. Buckingham’s benefit. Noone could affect really to doubt that it was Mr. Buarck- 
hardt’s plan: bat this was something like the doubt said to have been raised on one 
oceasion by the Lord Chancellor, who said, “ what matters it that we all read the ‘Times’ news- 
paper every day ? we do not degally know the existence of such a paper, unless some one is 
prepared to prove that it does exist, by affilavit!” 


(100) Whether it was an aqueduct or a bridge, does not yet seem certain; and every one 
must admit that two things so similar may easily be confounded, by even the most sharp- 
sighted. ” 
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Which of the three plates does yours agree with 2—With Mr. Parry’s. 

Are the walls of the city angular, and not waving ?—Yes. 

Did you hear of Mr. Buckingham at Cairo and Aleppo ?7—I did. 

What did you hear of his general character at those places ? 

Mr. Broucuam.—I think, my Lord, this question should not be put. 

The Lorp Crier Justice.—One of the defendant’s pleas is, that the plain 
tiff’s character was notorious. You cannot, therefore, object to the question. 

Mr. GurNey.—What did you hear of his general character ?—I heard that 


" instead of going straight on his mission to India he had been travelling about 


in search of antiquities. 

But what did you hear of his character ?—I cannot say that I ever heard it 
spoken of. (101) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham. 

Does not the bath in Mr. Buckingham’s plan resemble that figure in yours, 
more closely than it does that in Mr. Bankes’s ?—Yes, with the exception of 
the columns. 

There is some difference between your plan and that of Mr. Parry 7—There 
is some. 

Mr. Parry.—I beg to explain that I concurred with Captain Irby in draw- 
ing up the plan he speaks of; that, in fact, is what I call my plan. (102) 

Captain Mangles examined by Mr. Gurney. 

Did you visit the ruins of Jerash in company with Captain Irby and Mr. 
Bankes ?-—Yes. 

Were you there, altogether, seven or eight days 7—Yes. . 

Is Mr, Parry’s plan accurate ?—Yes. 

Did you know Mr. Burckhardt 7—Yes. 

Did he go by the name of Sheikh Ibraham 7—Yes. 

Do you know his handwriting ?—No. 

Did he in 1817 and 1818, in your presence and that of other persons, give an 
opinion with respect to Mr. Buckingham 7—He did. (103) 

Mr. Brovucuam.—lI object to the repeating of general conversation. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—Certainly I cannot receive it in evidence. 

Mr. GurNEyY.—Had you any means of becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Buckingham’s general character in Egypt ?—Only through Sheikh Ibrahim. 

Was it through him only ?—I think I also heard Mr. Bankes speak of Mr. 
Buckingham. 

You mean the Consul at Aleppo ?—Yes. 

May I ask what the plaintiff’s reputation was in Egypt? 

The Lorp Cater Justice.—You must, by your plea, mean that the plain- 
tiff’s character was notorious among the residents in that country generally ? 
What two individuals, one in each country, may say, is hardly sufficient to 
give notoriety. If you choose, you may put the question; but you had 





(161) Is it possible to be believed, then, that Mr. Buckingham’s character could be so noto- 
rious asis pretended, notwithstanding all the pains taken by Mr. Bankes and Mr, Burckhardt 
to make it so, after this reply of Captain Irby ? 

(102) It had been thought by the court, that these gentlemen were speaking of two plans; 
but it appears that Mr. Bankes, Mr. Parry, Captain Irby, and Captain Mangles, all assisted 
in making one plan, and were several days conjointly engaged upon it; and each of these in- 
dividuals, as they had an undoubted right to do, constantly spoke of it as Ais plan; as it was 
as much the plan of the one as of the other. Upon the same principle, Mr. Buckingham, who 
is admitted by Mr. Baukes himself to have taken the bearings of the first plan, might as truly 
call it his plan; and yet the principal crime imputed to his charge is, that he ventured not 
merely to call it but to use it as his own! 

(103) Mr. Gurney sees nothing wrong in citing a conversation between two persons uncon- 
nected with any actual transaction as evidence here; though, when Mr. Hill wished to make 
evidence of Mr. Hobhouse’s conversation with Mr. Bankes respecting his positive instructions 
he wasto do with the letter intrasted to him for publication, Mr. Gurney would not admit it. 
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better not, if you have not better luck with it than you had with your other 
witness. (104) 
Mr. Parry re-examined by Mr. Brougham. 
When did you draw your plan ?—In 1820. 
You concocted it, as I understand, from the observations of others as well 


- as your own?—Yes. 


Colonel Leake examined by Mr. Parke. 

You have travelled in Egypt, have you not ?—Yes, but many years ago. 

Were you acquainted with Sheikh Ibrahim 7—Not personally. 

Have you corresponded with himn!—No ; but I have, as Secretary toa cer- 
tain Society, seen his correspondence. 

Are you acquainted with his hand-writing ? 

The Lorp Cuirr Justice.—The witness cannot speak to that, having only 
seen his correspondence. If he had corresponded with him himself, the evi- 
dence would be sufficient. 

Mr. Parke.—Are you acquainted with the Greek language 7?—Yes, 

Look at page 405 of the plaintiff’s book. Are the inscriptions there copied 
inthe way that a person acquainted with Greek would have copied them ?— 
They contain errors which I should not have expected to have been made by 
a person acquainted with Greek. 

In the first line you will observe araOn run; it should be ayabn ruxn — 
Yes. 

There is no such word as eran ?—No. (105) 

In the first inscription at the end of the second line, the Roman letter r 
is put for the Greek 7—It is. (106) 

That mistake occurs in two other instances ?— 

The Lorp Cuier Justice.—In inscriptions of a late date, is not the Latin 





(104) The jndge’s advice was accordingly adopted ; but if it had not been, no new fact could 
have been elicited, for Mr. Burckhardt’s opinion and conduct, as well as the motives which led 
to each, have been sufficiently known and exposed before. 

(105) To make this error appear inits true light, it should be mentioned, first, that the in- 
scription itself was originally Burckhardt’s, being copied froma stone at the village of Soof, 
and by him a copy of it given both to Mr. Bankes and myself, as mentioned at the very page 
(405) referred to by the learned counsel. Whether the error was therefore Mr. Barckhardt’s, 
Mr. Bankes’s,or Mr. Buckingham’s, is not now easy to be ascertained ; but it is insignificant, be it 
whose it may. The inscription is in a square and rade character, in capitals, as almost all old 
inscriptions are ; and the error consists in having a T for a IT’, which may have arisen from the 
hasty formation of the latter characier, by extending the top stroke a little too far to the left, 
which would convert the I into aT; or it may have arisen from the error of the native In- 
dian who copied the original notes and inscriptions fair, and multiplied them in triplicate, to 
send them to England for publication ; or it may, lastly, have been the error of the printer or 
engraver, as the work was carried through the press without any other supervision than that 
of the ordinary reader of the printer’s establishment. The citation, however, of such an 
error, as placing a T fora F, in an old imperfect inscription, and the printing the word 
Piraum instead of Piraeus, in a book printed 10,000 miles distant from its author, as 
proofs of the entire ignorance of that author of both the languages to which these literal errors 
refer, is a striking illustration of the extremes to which disappointed enemies will run, in order to 
disparage, if possible, their opponents. But when the reader is told that this volume on Pales- 
tine contains not less than seventy notes, in small print, in which not merely words, but often 
whole sentences of Latin and Greek are included; and when he learns that, after the severest 
criticism that four years of close investigation could apply, no more than these two paltry errors 
of the press have been be pointed out, he will admit that some knowledge was likely to be pos- 
sessed by the author, and great care evinced by the printer in getting it through his hands for the 
public eye; for there are few books, indeed, of 600 pages, that do not present a much more ex- 
tended list of errata than this. 

(106) The Roman R is very frequently seen in the place of the Greek P, in inscriptions in the 
time of the lower empire ; and in those of earlier date, the Greek P had a short tail to it of about 
half the length of the Roman K, so that instances of both are frequent. 
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vr used instead of the Greek ?—I never observed it. (107) 
Mr. Parke.—You observe in the book the word Pireeum is used for Pireeus. 
Is that correct ?—It is not. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham. 


Do you mean to say that the Roman r is never used instead of the Greek ? 
—Never in inscriptions of the time of the Roman empire. But in many old 
inscriptions the Greek r had a small addition to it which made it more re- 
semble the Latin r. 

How do you know that these inscriptions are of that date ? 

The Lorp Curer Justice.---One of them is to Marcus Aurelius---that must 
be in the time of the Roman empire. (108) 

Do you not think that a person copying an inscription would be more 
likely to mistake the Greek r (P) for ap, than for the Roman r ?—Yes ; it 
is more like a p than the Roman r. 

Did you edit Mr. Burckhardt’s Travels ?—Yes. 

Is that the book ?—(handing in a book)—It is. 

Was that plan inserted in it ?—(pointing to the plan of Jerash.) It was. 

Mr, Beechy examined by Mr. Parke. 

Did you know the late Mr. Burckhardt ?—Yes. 

Do you know his hand-writing —Perfectly. 

Do you believe those letters to be his ?—(handing him some letters.) Yes. 

The passages from these letters, already given in Mr. Gurney’s speech, were 
then read by the Clerk, in order to make them evidence. (1084) 


(107) If Colonel Leake had travelled in the Asiatic colonies of Greece, and among the remains 
of their worst taste, as he has done in Greece Proper, and among the remains of its best days, 
he would have seen it ofteu. 

(108) The first Greek P in the word MAPKON, is printed correctly; the second, in 
AYRIAION, is printed incorrectly ; but, on reference to the original copy of the inscription, 
from which it was engraved, the P in the last word has the sinall tail to it, admitted by Colonel 
Leake to be seen in inscriptions of earlier times, which the engraver lengthened out into the 
full Roman R, as it now stands. 

(1083) Toshow what confidence could be placed in any thing which Mr. Burckhardt migh 
say of Mr. Buckingham, the following is repeated from the ‘Calcutta Journal’ of Aug. 
15, 1822, and the Appendix to ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ p. 623. 

Extracts ofa letter from Mr. Benjamin Babington, at Madras, to his brother, Mr. Stephen 
Babington, at Bombay, dated June i8i8, commenting on a letter of Mr. Burckhardt, in which 
that gentleman had cited Mr. Babington as his authority for several gross falsehoods and calum- 
nies regarding Mr. Buckingham :* 

‘* Lam sorry to observe, however, that all which is advanced (by Mr. Burckhardt) as well 
respecting my opinion of Mr. Buckinzham, as on the state of our accounts, cannot but be wiL- 
FUL MISREPRESENTATIONS.” 

« e @ * * * . * * 

“Tn the foregoing defence, I may have omitted some points that, if my memory served me, 1 
could throw light upon If, however, I have disproved even one unjust accusation, | shall not 
have taken up my pen in vain; for a single falsehood, whether uttered intentionally, or from 
erroneous impressions, must affect the credit of —_" assertion from the same source, and make 
an impartial jadge suspend his opinion, at least, till he has heard both sides of the question.” 

* . * * . * . . . 

“I cannot close my letter without expressing my disgust at the abusive style of language 
used throughout{the ‘ Paper on Buckingham,’ language which, even if applicable to the ob- 
ject against which it was levelled, it is surely heneath the dignity of a gentleman to use. If we 
contrast this abuse with the uncommonly kind expressions of EXTREME REGARD uttered at 
the very time when the feelings which gave rise to the accusations were the strongest, we 
ehallfind it difficult to pat much faith in Sheikh [brahim's (Mr. Burckbardt’s) sincerity, in ex- 

ressing either his regard or contempt; and this circumstance alove must weaken our con- 

dence in the disinterestedness of his assertions. 
(Signed) B. BABINGTON.” 

“ P. S.—Since writing the above, I have learnt with much regret the death of Sheikh Ibrahim, 
This circumstance makes it more necessary than ever that the ¢ruth should be known with re- 
gard to Mr. Buckingham’s character, because the Sheikh’s papers may do him irreparable in. 
jury- Ido not think it worth while to alter this letter. Dig 





* The whole of this letter is given in the Appendix to Travels among the Arab Tribes, p 660+¢ 
2G2 
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Mr. Arrowsmith re-examined by Mr. Hill. 

Have you, since you have been in Court, compared Mr. Parry’s plan with 
Mr. Buckingham’s published plan, and with Mr. Bankes’s original plan ?— 
I have. ‘ 

Which does Mr. Buckingham’s plan most resemble ?—I think that, upon 
the whole, it most resembles Mr. Bankes’s ; but, in many parts—— 

The Lorp Carer Justice.—Aye; he told us that before. 

Mr. Hitt.—No, my Lord; I believe he was going on to say, that in many 
parts it resembles Mr. Parry's. Is not that the case 7—Yes. 

Can those resemblances be the work of chance 7—I think not. 

Mr. Guraney.—After we have proved the existence of variations in such 
numbers, can one or two accidental resemblances be of any importance ? (54) 
This, my Lord, is the defendant's case. 


REPLY OF MR. BROUGHAM. 


Mr. Baovenam then replied, in the following terms :—May it please your 
Lordship—Gentlemen of the Jury,—Considering the statement with which 
{ troubled you this morning, and the evidence which went to support 
that statement, and more especially considering the sort of proof, and of 
comment, by which that statement, on the part of my client, has been met. 1 
ought to apologize to his Lordship, first, for having detained you with what 
{ am perfectly persuaded you will feel, as I do, to have been in many re- 
spects a most needless anticipation of the case of the defendant, and still 
more, | ought to apologize to you, for troubling you at any length witha 
commentary upon the case as it now stands. I went into it, simply because, 
from long experience in Courts of Justice, | well knew the effect, even upon 
the most attentive Jary,—even upon those who have bent their minds most 
sedulously to the case, in all its general bearings and most minute details,— 
of taking bold of one or two points, as my Learned Friend for the defendant 
has, with his usual address, done ; dwelling upon those points, and illustrating 
them, whether they be of importance or not to the issue, and thus beguiling 
the attention of the Jury from that view of the case, which is really the only 
important one, $0 as to fix it upon some one issue which he raises, as it were, 
by the bye, and collateral to the main point in dispute between the parties, and 
which he seems to support with something like proof, thus getting the Jury 
to believe, that by that means he has succeeded ; because, seeing that which 
he has proved, they forget how much remains, not contested at all,—not 
attempted to be rebutted by evidence on the part of the defendant,—and they 
are apt, in their forgetfulness and their inattention, to lose sight of what 
ought to be the great meridian line drawn through the whole map of the case, 
te which all the other points ought to be made to refer by their bearings, 
and which ought to guide them (the Jury) through the contradictory mass— 
the confusion, darkness, and discrepancy of the evidence, to a clear and obvious 
conclusion on the general merits of the case. Having, for these reasons, been 
led to ceeupy more time than was necessary, or was dictated by the smallest 
anxiety on my part I shall not increase the delay more than is obviously 
necessary to reeal your attention to the real question | etween the parties. . 


see) Bet they were at ervidvrta/ resemblances. This qeestion Was repe ated to Mr. Arrow- 
omit, Whe Geclered agein, thet the cotectdeaees between Mr. Buckingham's plan and Mr. 
Parry, © pert: @here beth Geter feme Mr. Banker's, conld wot be accidental; bat were a 
eeeg pres’ of the potets of reeemebtences really euleting in fact; and when to this is added 
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Observe, Gentlemen, in all these allegations, in all these contradictory 
Statements and comments, what is the real gist of the case between the parties. 
It is this :—Mr. Bankes has libelled Mr. Buckingham ; he has levelled charges 
of a serious nature against his character ; he has defended the truth of those 
general, foul, and offensive aspersions, by entering into details of facts, which, 
as he holds, bear him out in these charges; he does not, now at least, deny 
that he published the libel,—he never denied that he wrote it,—but he now 
says, by his plea, ‘ True, it is I wrote it; true, it is I circulated it ; true it is 
[ gave it to Mr. Hobhouse, no friend of Mr. Buckingham, with instructions 
to show it to others, to persons most likely to injure Mr. Buckingham’s cha- 
racter in the world, because persons of respectable stations and high connec- 
tions :—Mr. Barker, the British Consul at Aleppo; Mr. Rich, the East India 
Company's Resident at Bagdad: Mr. Erskine, high in office in the Supreme 
Court of Justice at Bombay ; and Mr. Palmer, whose name is equal in credit 
and respectability with the names of the most opulent and respectable mer- 
chants, not only in the East, but in the world. True it is, I gave it to be 
seen by them, and did not put it in such a way, that it might be met publicly,— 
as in a newspaper, which might be proceeded against in the common way, and 
in which Mr. Buckingham, with equal publicity might vindicate himself,—but 
I published it in a private way, where it would be circulated through small 
channels, and where Mr. Buckingham could not meet it, unless he had the 
faculty attributed to some of the Eastern deities of multiplying himself into 
500 persons at once.—True it is, I did all this, and true it is, that having done 
it, | am reponsible to Mr. Buckingham for the damages, which a British jury 
shall make me pay.—-But it is also true, that he was a notoriously bad charac- 
ter, in Egypt, Syria, and all over the East.—That, lL undertake to prove by 
evidence.—True it is, that he used, or surreptitiously took away my papers 
and published them, and having been in my employment as an amanuensis, to 
write from my dictation, and copy what he himself had written, availing him- 
self of this opportunity, in breach of the trust, carried off lareenously, (as I 
said before, and nothing in the way of explanation or comment has been given 
to prevent me repeating the use of that word, but rather to increase the right to use 
it, by aggravating the charge of stealing Mr. Bankes’s manuscripts, to which I 
originally applied it, )—all that he did,—all that breach of trust he committed,— 
the taking my papers was done by him,—he took these papers, and from my 
notes, (this is what he undertakes to prove,) he afterwards published this 
book of Travels, which, when he advertised it for publication, induced me to 
write the letter, accusing him of this fraud."’ 


Has the defendant proved any one of these propositions? These are the 
points between the parties. These are the matters at issue between them, 
The general notoriety of Mr. Buckingham’s bad character, of which not a 
tittle of evidence has been given, though the East has been ransacked, amongst 
Natives and Christians, to produce witnesses ; and (keep your attention fixed 
on that) who could so easily prove it, if there was a shadow of foundation for 
the charge. We have the authority of Mr. Bankes, under his own hand, in this 
very foul libel; it is part and parcel of the statement in the libel, that Mr. 
Buckingham was employed by Mr. Bankes as his amanuensis ; that he wrote 
under his dictation, during a part of the seven days; and that the rest of the 
notes were written in Mr. Bankes’s own hand, and afterwards copied fair by 
Mr. Buckingham. Who is in possession of these writings ? Where is that 
whieh Mr. Buckingham is said to have written under Mr. Bankes’s dictation ? 
Who is in possession of the second notes made on the second of these stages 
of the journey, and which Mr. Buckingham copied over for Mr. Bankes? 
That is Mr. Bankes’s own statement. Who, but Mr. Bankes, is in possession 
of all these papers? ‘This story, which | have now a right to state to you as 
never having been proved, never having had even a colour of probability, but 
which, moreover, | am now entitled to assume and state to you is disproved 
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by all the evidence in this case: this story, now proved to be false, which was 
never credible when first stated, and is now abandoned as untrue, is a story 
told by Mr. Bankes ; that the papers, to which Mr. Buckingham obtained ac- 
cess by one breach of trust, he, by another, took away to publish, and adver- 
tised for publication. 

Says Mr. Gurney, ‘‘ We will show you that Mr. Bankes made notes ;’’ and 
he produces a small book, not two inches square. One of the arguments to 
prove that it was impossible for Mr. Buckingham ever to have taken notes was, 
that he never hada book morethan four inches square ; and Mr. Gurney pro- 
duces a book of little more than one inch square, one quarter of the superficial 
contents, and one-sixteenth part of the solid contents of the book of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, which is said, in the libel by Mr. Bankes, to be so miserably, insig- 
nificantly small, that it is ridiculous to suppose that the man who kept such 
a book, could make any thing out of itat all. I admit that this is Mr. Bankes’s 
book ; I admit that he had it there; I agree with the witness who says, he 
had that small book. Here it is—proved, admitted. It is allowed to contain 
the deposit, the treasure, the granary of his observations on the pilgrimage 
to Jerash. I, at least, expected, when we went through all that parade of 
proof by a Christian, and a renegade Italian, who has since come back from 
the mosques of Mohammed to the bosom of his ownchurch : I expected, that at 
any rate, this book was to have been given in evidence ; and that out of it we 
were to have been shown the great and main body ofthe charge. In compari- 
son of this, all the rest is mere dust in the balance ; namely, that Mr. Buckingham 
had taken the information of Mr. Bankes, had got his manuscripts, had acquired 
his notes without his consent, and had added them to, and incorporated them 
in, his own publication. I was so confident of the truth of the instructions 
given to me by the worthy and most respectable individual who has been so 
foully calumniated, here and elsewhere: I was so confident of the accuracy, 
as well as the foresight of that gentleman in giving these instructions, that I 
ran the risk of calling for the evidence, and desired my Learned Friend to pro- 
duce Mr. Bankes’s notes, and compare them with Mr. Buckingham’s publica- 
tion. That publication is proved to have been from a manuscript sent home 
from Calcutta half a year before, at the end of 1818, and delivered up by Mr. 
Murray to Dr. Babington in the early part of 1820, after having had it several 
months in his possession. The manuscript came home at the time the adver- 
tisement bears date, 18th October 1818. Suchas this book was in manuscript, 
such it is proved to exist in print ; and this book would have been condemna- 
tory of Mr. Buckingham, it would have convicted him, if, in producing Mr. 
Bankes’s notes, proved to have been made by him, it had been found to agree 
with them in any material particular. That would, at least, have proved there 
was acolour of foundation for the great body of this charge ; but there is not 
one tittle of such evidence, though the book itself is produced. ‘Therefore, you 
have a right, nay more, it is your duty to assume, that the little book which 
contained the whole of Mr. Bankes’s notes upon Jerash, contains not one sin- 
gle item, which, in any degree, tallies with the observations Mr. Buckingham 
has made. For no other conceivable reason could it have been withheld from 
you, after it had been once proved in evidence. For no other reason would 
my Learned Friend have left that great gap in his case, when he took such pains 
to travel into minor points of no importance, and even solemnly to prove, by 
more than one or two witnesses, that this gentleman, who went to sea at the 
age of nine years, was by no means a model of skill in the language of 
ancient Greece. Whilst he took so much pains to prove that, which, from its 
contemptible insignificance, might have been passed over, he never ventured to 
allude to one single line or letter, or portion of a letter, not even to the tail 
of the Greek R, contained in the inside of that little book of an inch and an 
half, or (we will give him the other half inch) at the utmost two inches square. 

Then, Gentlemen, it is said, that not only was this a breach of trust, but 
that a positive condition was entered into between Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buck- 
ingham, that Mr. Buckingham was to go to Jerash, on condition that he was 
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not to write ; I do not believe the evidence of Antonio da Costa apon that 
subject, any more than I do upon another, namely, of Mr. Buckingham’s 
having pressed himself upon Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Bankes having reluctantly 
permitted him to go ; because, he tells you that this conversation, which he 
heard, was in English. He has now been two years in England, and is more 
likely to understand the tongue accurately and easily than he did then. He 
adinits that, at that time, neither Mr. Bankes nor Mr, Buckingham ever opened 
their mouths in English to him, and never to one another spoke in any other 
language but English; and do you think that a man, who after residing, and 
lodging, and exposing himself in all situations in this country for two years, 
does not even now, with the skill acquired after long practice, find himself in 
a situation to understand so simple a question as this, ‘*‘ What did Mahomet, 
the servant, carry ?’’ (it was necessary that it should undergo many modifica- 
tions before he could be got to understand it, and the interpreter did not 
much better understand it than himself,)—do you believe he should under- 
stand a conversation between Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham in English, 
when they were so well aware he did not know the language, that they always 
spoke to him Italian? They were driven to Italian, as the only means of 
communication between them, though we know that French is the more com- 
mon tongue for such purposes ; and yet a reliance is to be placed upon his re- 
collection of a conversation in English at that distant period! and without 
any conceivable motive, either for its attracting his attention at the time, or 
taking such deep root in his remembrance for ever afterwards. 

He tells you another story: he says Mr. Buckingham thrust himself on 
Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Bankes was drawn over reluctantly to iet him accompany 
him. Mr. Bankes says the very reverse. Mr. Bankes’s letter, of which we 
now so justly complain as a grievous injury to us, does not upbraid Mr. Buck- 
ingham with forcing himself upon his company, although the writer was in 
that frame of mind, that he never would let slip a favourable opportunity of 
bringing forward such a charge. He wholly omits that topic, whilst he re- 
curs to others totally groundless. Would he have omitted that topic, if the 
statement of Da Costa had been well founded? Mr. Bankes says, in his letter, 
“It was at my invitation that you went with me to Jerash.’’ This is Mr. 
Bankes’s own assertion; and now comes Antonio da Costa to-day, as Mr. 
Bankes’s witness, to prove that Mr. Bankes did not invite him, but redue- 
tantly suffered him to go! 

Gentlemen, there are many other observations which occur on every part 
of the case ; but I pass over them, because life is not infinite, unhappily; and 
strength is far from boundless on such occasions as these ; besides which I 
have a regard for your strength and patience, as well as my own, and I feel it 
unnecessary to do more than lead your attention to some of the great and 
main features of the case. With that view [come to the plan, about which so 
much has been said. What possible ground or reason is there for suspicion that 
Mr. Buckingham has not been, as he represents himself to have been, and as 
all internal evidence shows him to have been, a second or a third time at 
Jerash? In the first place, had he only been there once, and had he taken the 
plan of Mr. Bankes, which he had an opportunity of doing, I should like to 
know what right Mr. Bankes had to charge him as he did in his letter? The 
latter plan, produced to-day, is, by their own showing, the joint work of Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Parry, Captain Irby, and Captain Mangles. Captain Mangles 
might just as well be complained of by Mr. Parry, for pirating his plan as 
Mr. Buckingham by Mr. Bankes, for they were joint takers of the first plan ; 
and, therefore, if you believe that Mr. Buckingham never was at Jerash a se- 
cond time—if you believe he was only there the first time, (because he has no 
witness who was with him—not travelling with a train of servants,) I ask 
how that bears out the statement in the letter, or the plea put upon the re- 
cord, which fixes down Mr. Bankes to show that Mr. Buckingham stole his 
property, and that the property so stolen was unduly used for hisown? He 
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had a right to use it, it was open to both, and if you believe that Mr. Bankes 
—(which these witnesses both swear—which my Learned Friend, stated in 
his opening) saw him take the copy, just as he was seen making an extract 
from Mr. Bankes’s little book (and it must have been a very little extract in- 
deed, for Da Costa says he copied some Little out of the book, that very very 
little book, which, little as it is, is more than three-fourths even now blank 
paper) I pray you to say, how can it be alleged that my client obtained pos- 
session of the plan surreptitiously ? The writing was done in Mr. Bankes’s pre- 
sence ; and yet it is contended Mr. Buckingham was under a condition not to 
write at all! If he was not under a condition, there is an end of the argu- 
ment ; and if he was, the act was excepted by Mr. Bankes, who saw him write. 
They pretend he had no right to take a plan. Mr. Bankes allowed him to 
copy it. Shall I tell you why he allowed him to copy it? Because it was 
as much Mr. Buckingham’s own making, as Mr. Bankes’s. He had taken 
the bearings with Mr. Bankes’s compasses, and therefore it is the greatest 
of all nonsense to say that the plan belonged to Mr. Bankes any more 
than to Mr. Buckingham. Mr. Bankes did one part, Mr. Buckingham 
another, and an equally essential part. But I say the evidence is decisive 
that there was a second plan; I say that the evidence given of the discre- 
pancy between Mr. Buckingliam’s alterations, and Mr. Parry’s plan fails 
altogether in the hands of my Learned Friend. What signifies it to me whe- 
ther pesons who went there in 1818 or 1819 saw matters in a different state 
from that in which they were four or five years before? The country they 
Visited is subject to thunderstorms, to earthquakes, to tornadoes on land, as 
well as sea; buat in the work of destruction the elements are helped by the 
hand of man ; which, devouring as-is the tooth of time, almost to a proverb, is 
still more avaricious of the works of man, and of the remains of those works. 
Who can presume to tell me it is anything like an argument of my not having 
been ina place some years before 1819, that I represent a tower which is not 
io be found there iz 18197 or that arow of pillars more was seen in 1816, than 
could be found in 1819, there being only one row remaining when Mr. Parry 
visited the ruins in 1819, whereas Mr. Buckingham, in 1816, observed two 7 
Have Turks or Arabs nothing to do with the destruction of a place of this 
kind? Are you driven to the supposition of Mr. Buckingham’s visit being 
a fiction, because Mr. Parry finds gaps in the ruined walls, to the amount of 
four, whereas Mr. Buckingham has only laid down two? Are gaps in a wall 
not likely to be made either by time or accident, or by the hand of man 7 
And will any man say that it is rational, that it is charitable, or that it is con- 
sistent with the most ordinary and limited measure of justice, which every 
one has a right to expect at the hands of others, especially if they are sworn 
to adininister it, to say, that because one man saw four gaps, where another, at a 
previous time, saw only two, that, therefore, the other made a fictitious plan, 
or was never at the place at all? 

Then comes Mr. Burckhardt, who is the great paragon of travellers, accord- 
ing to the case of my Leamed Friend—who is too open, tov honest, too 
accurate, to be deceived—too careful to be deceived himself, and far too 
honest to deceive others in such matters as to whether there were one or two 
rows and two or four gaps. Here is Mr. Burckhardt, whose ejitor has been 
examined to-day—that respectable and learned person, Colonel Leake. He is 
called to show how great a feature of discrepancy there is between Mr. Burck- 
hardt’s and Mr. Buckingham’s plans. It turns out that the accurate, intelli- 
gent, celebrated, and much-lamented Mr. Burckhardt, agrees with Mr. Buck- 
ingham ; and gives the waving line to the walls, and has no turrets. Although 
he, Mr. Burckhardt, saw it two or three years before, yet his travels were not 
published till two years after Mr. Buckingham’s were sent home, published, 
and printed ; so that Mr. Buckingham could not have copied from him. Is it 
then to be inferred that Mr. Buckingham was not there, because he has laid 
down a plan which differs from that made subsequently by four or five gentle- 
men, each occupied for four or five days together on the ground? What op 
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earth does this prove, except that he did not make all the corrections which 
he might have done, and all the changes that he ought to have made; but 
corrected it in some parts, and leftit still erroneous in others ; because he was 
one observer, instead of four or five ; because he went there for a few hours 
only, without a reiinue, a comparatively humble and defenceless individual ; 
whereas Mr. Parry, Captain Mangles, Mr. Bankes, and Captain Irby, went 
there with a large retinue, at their leisure, were not there only for the best 
part of a single day, but were there for many days, during which they made 
repeated observations, and had professional, that is, architectural, draughts- 
men, to take the drawings, and render the plan much more, infinitely more accu- 
rate than Mr, Buckingham or Mr. Bankes, without these aids, could make it 7 
And, after all, such is the difficulty of taking these plans, and such the num- 
berless impediments, especially on the part of travellers, to ascertain the 
former use of objects mouldering into decay, (one calling an object a bridge, 
another an aqueduct ;) such is the nature of the objects, and so difficult is it 
to arrest the hand of time and man, that I venture to say, if, two or three 
years hence, three or four persons should make a party, and ge to Jerash, 
there would be just as much difference between the plan they would make and 
the most correct of the present plans, as there is between that and Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s. You have Mr. Arrowsmith’s evidence that there are several 
changes made by Mr. Buckingham in his plan and bearings, which agree with 


Mr. Parry’s ; and it is contrary to all reason to suppose that this coincidence 


could be the effect of chance. That many of his alterations agree with the 
more correct plan afterwards taken by these four gentlemen, appears from 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s evidence, though it hardly required such. authority to esta- 
blish the fact. . 

Let me now say a word or two as to what has been observed about book- 
making. My. Buckingham sends over some drawings to be put in his book, 
about twenty or thirty ; but he sends over also, to be re-engraved, after 
trifling alterations, certain prints. These prints, which, if it were necessary, 
it might be shown, are very rare ones, are sent over, and much is attempted 
to be made out from the notes and instructions written on the margins of them. 
But, let me ask, how did the defendant obtain these materials? Ina way not 
very creditable to the source from which this evidence was fished up. They 
are sent to Mr. Murray, as a part of a private communication. They are part 
of a confidential correspondence between the tradesman and the author. They 
are entrusted to him under the sacred seal of confidence reposed by a writer 
in his publisher. I care not what they have disclosed; it is hardly enough 
to cross the even tenor of our way ; because, what signifies a little book- 
inaking, even if it had been practised—what signifies the patching and piecing 
of a plate, to save the entire making of a new drawing? But I do reprobate, 
and, I think, you, and every honourable mind, will join in reprobating that 
man who confidentially, and under the sacred seal of secrecy, being intrusted, 
by the author with whom he was dealing, with his private interests, has ex- 
posed those interests, by exhibiting the manuscript pencil memorandums 
which the author never meant the public to see, and which the man who 
received them, and kept them, and now promulgates them to the world, never 
meant the public to see, and would sooner have had his right hand cut off than 
allowed the public to see, if he had continued to be Mr. Buckingham’s pub- 
lisher. It was by accident, forsooth, that these plates were detained when 
Mr. Buckingham’s manuscript was returned, Did Mr. Murray by accident also 
find them and hand them to the solicitor for the defendant? Was that by 
chance? Was he walking in his sleep? Did he know nothing of their nature, 
or of the purpose to which they were to be applied? No !—but he had been 
dismissed by Mr. Buckingham ; and he chooses, out of spite, to furnish these 
documents, in breach of the trust reposed in him; in a way which [am sure 
no honest respectable tradesman in the city of London, Westminster, or 
Southwark, would have had the baseness to do. But this trick will avail them 
nothing ; it will avail them less than nothing. What are Mr Buckingham’s 
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directions about the plates? He says, ‘‘ There is a man in such a place who 
ought not to be there. There is a sword, which is of the wrong shape ; itis on 
the wrong side ; itis on the right thigh, instead of the left ; alter these things, 
alter a few of the figures, make the figures more correct than they are now ; 
and leave the ruins exactly as they stand.” 

Mr. Bankes is extremely angry because Mr. Buckingham’s advertisement 
made no mention of his name. Has Mr. Buckingham, in the book before you, 
as Mr. Bankes’s case supposes, shown the slightest wish to conceal that 
Mr. Bankes was in his company? Read the preface, written before 
Mr. Bankes took offence, or wrote his libellous letter; which preface 
was publishad notwithstanding that letter ; for Mr. Buckingham was too gene- 
rous to take advantage of what had happened; but published what he had 
written in praise of Mr. Bankes where he deserved praise. It is a narrative 
of their common adventures ; not suppressing, but bringing ito light, and 
making stand forward, every single circumstance relating to Mr. Bankes, 
so as to give him all the praise and all the credit of his part of the adventures, 
as well as of the information and the drawings about which so much has been 
said. 


{It remains then, for you, Gentlemen, upon the whole of this case, only to 
do that which, I am sure, you have been long since ready to perform, as an 
imperative duty to this injured plaintiff; namely, to make Mr. Bankes pay 
that compensation which is so justly due to Mr. Buckingham ;—due for the 
serious injury he has sustained ; for the deep wounds inflicted on him; for the 
atrocious slander propagated against him (which is proved to have been told 
to two or three individuals, but which may have circulated over every branch 
of society) ; for what he has suffered; for what he still may suffer; for the 
anxiety, for the delay, and for that most grievous and unbearable load of ex- 
pence with which these cestly and dilatory proceedings have almost over- 
whelmed him. 


CHARGE OF THE JUDGE. 


The Lorp Cuier Justice, having detailed the nature of the action, said,— 
As to the first plea, of not guilty of the publication, which is pleaded by the 
defendant, that is falsified ; for, on the part of the plaintiff, it is proved that 
the defendant did publish the letter, respecting which this action is brought. 
There is then a plea of justification on the record, alleging the whole or dif- 
ferent parts of this publication to be true. In the evidence, it appears that 
the defendant has failed in proving two or three, not immaterial, but very ma- 
terial parts of the story ; and, having failed in the proof of these, it seems to 
me, that he has failed altogether in his justification, and that the plaintiff is 
entitled to your verdict. The question then is, what damages the plaintiff 
ought to receive. It appears from the evidence, that the plaintiff and defen- 
dant travelled together from Jerusalem, to visit a place called Jerash: and, I 
think, it may be assumed that, until they met at Jerusalem, the parties were 
unacquainted. The plaintiff there introduced himself to the defendant, and 
requested to be allowed to accompany Mr. Bankes, and was tltimately per- 
mitted to do so. (110) This journey having been thus taken, some considerable 
time afterwards the defendant sees an advertisement, published, as it appears, 
by the plaintiff, at Calcutta, announcing his intention to publish a work, to 
be entitled ‘ Travels in Palestine.’ This being part of the country he had 





(110) This can hardly be considered to have been proved, unless the evidence of the Portu- 
guese servant, Antonio Da Costa, who alone asserts this, be considered more worthy of belief 
than the evidence of his master, Mr. Bankes, who distinctly says,—* It was at my invitation 
that you went with me to Jerash.” The authority of the latter may appear to the learned 
judge to be less worthy of credit than the former; and, if so, the inference here drawn is 
correct. 
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travelled with Mr. Bankes, and the journey having been taken under ciream- 
stances, which, it is alleged, required Mr. Buckingham to forbear to publish 
an account; and assuming, not incorrectly perhaps, that this work would 
contain some narrative of that journey, Mr. Bankes was exceedingly irritated 
to think this should take place, and he was induced, under that irritation, to 
write the letter of which the plaintiff complains. (111) 

I think I cannot do better than read to you the libel of which the plaintiif 
complains—directing your attention generally to such parts as may, in the 
evidence, be considered as proved, or on which evidence has been offered, by 
the defendant, fit for consideration, and peinting out those parts of it, in 
which it appears he has altogether failed. The letter begins thus : 


“ Mr. BuckincHam,—After some anecdotes respecting your conduct, which you cannot 
but suspect must have come, however late, to my knowledge before this time, you cannot ex- 
pect that I should address you otherwise than I should the lowest of mankind. It is, indeed, 
with reluctance that I stoop to address you at all. It will require, however, no long preface 
to acqhaint you with the object of this letter, since your own conscience will point it out to 
you, from the moment that you shall recognise a hand writing which must be familiar to you, 
since you have copied it, and are about to turn the transcript to account. You have hoped 
that the distance of place would befriend you—you have hoped that I should shrink from pro- 
claiming that I have been imposed upon: it would have been far more politic in you to have 
shrunk from being proclaimed the man who has imposed. 

“ In that advertisement by which you announce as your own the works of another, you 
have at least spared me the humiliation of being named in the list of your friends. Though 
the motive of this is sufficiently obvious, and it furnishes in itself both a proof and an aggra- 
vation of your culpability, yet some of those who are made to appear in that list would ra- 
ther, Lam persuaded, that you had invaded their property, as you have mine, than have sub 
jected them to so unmerited a stigma. One amongst the number (whom you would not have 
dared even to allude to had he been alive) is unhappily unable to repel the imputations in 
his own person—I mean the late Mr. Burckhardt, whom you so imprudently cite as your bo- 
som friend. The boast is rash and ill-timed. 

“ Are you not aware that copies of a letter are extant, in which he styles you a villain—in 
which he says that the rogue can be brought to a sense of duty only by a kick? Do you wish, 
then, to publish your own disgrace, by letting the world know how well you were known 
to that excellent person, who, during the last two years of his life, lost no opportunity of testi- 
fying his contempt and aversion for your character.” 


I pause here, to state that the defendant has pleaded in justification of this 
part of the libel, that there does exist a copy of a letter, in which Mr. Burck- 
hardt styles the plaintiff ‘‘a villian’? and says that the plaintiff ‘‘can be 
brought to a sense of his duty only bya kick.’’ Some letters, written by Mr. 
Burckhardt, proved to be in his hand-writing, are in evidence before you. 
They certainly are letters in which the writer speaks of Mr. Buckingham in 
unmeasured terms, disgraceful to the person thus spoken of ; (112) but there is 
no letter, or copy ofa letter, in which he styles the plaintiff ‘“ avillain,”’ or 
in which he says, ‘‘ he can be brought to a sense of duty only by a kick.”’ In 
that justification, therefore, the defendant has failed. He has proved a letter 
existing, containing very considerable imputations on the plaintiff’s charac- 
ter; but as to testifying his ‘‘ contempt and aversion for his character,’’ that 
also is not proved in the terms in which it is alleged in the libel. In this, 
also, the defendant has failed in the proof. I now go on with the letter : 

“Do not imagine that these sentiments were confined to the page of a single letter. Sheik 


(111) There is a slight inaccuracy here : the letter of which the plaintiff complained was not 
the letter originally written by the defendant to him from Thebes; but the unsealed and open 
copy of this letter, sent many months afterwards from Trieste, by the hands of Mr. Hobhouse, 
to be published over all the East, at a time when irritation,—if even that could ever justify a 
series of falsehoods,—must, or at least ought to, have subsided. 

(112) Rather, perhaps, “ intended to degrade” the person thus spoken of ; but surely not ac- 
tually so disgraceful to the person spoken of, as to the person who speaks; since, what he has 
there uttered is neither proved, nor even averred in the defendant’s pleas, to be true. 
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Ibrahim was tuo open and too honourable to wish others to be deceived, as he had been for 4 
time himself. Had his letters to me reached me sooner than they did, I should have had 
timely warning to beware how I trusted you, and you would never have had that oppor- 
tunity which you have seized of abusing my kindness and contidence. 

“ It is beneath me to expostulate with you; but L will state some facts to yourself, which 
I have already stated to others—that the journey beyond Jordan to Dgerask aud Oomkais was 
arranged, and the Arabs under engagement to conduct me thither, before 1 ever saw you; 
that you introduced yourself to me by a letter, stating that you were intimate with some of ny 
best friends, and studiously concealing from me (both then and afterwards) that you were in 
any person’s employ.” 

The introduction by letter is proved ; the contents are not proved, because 
the letter is torn as soon as it is read ; nor does it appear to have been read 
by the servant. (113) 

“* That it was at my invitation (I being always under the supposition that you were a free 
agent) that you went with me, having previously agreed to take down my notes and the jougnals 
when I should wish it; that the whole expenses of that journey were upon me; that the notes 
and journal were in great part taken down from my mouth (especially what relates to 
Dgerask), with the exception of that of the two or three last days, which were written with 
my own hand, and afterwards copied fair by you; but, above all, that the plan of the ruins at 
Dgerask was constructed and noted with my own hand, and that all the assistance that I de- 
rived from you, even in collecting the materials for it, was in your ascertaining for me the re- 
lative bearings of some of the buildings with my compass ; that, as to the plan of the theatre, you 
did not even know that I had made it till you saw it at Nazareth. 

“ Itis hardly necessary to remind you, that you neither copied a single inscription, nor made 
a single sketch on the spot.” 

From the testimony of the witnesses for the defendant, it appears he did not, 
at the time, copy any inscription, or make any sketches. (114) He goes on 
to say, 

* Since you are, I know, incapable of the one, and your ignorance of Latin and Greek must, 
I should suppose, unfit yen for the other, add to which, you had not a single sheet of paper on 
which you could have done either, if [ except a pocket-book about four inches square.” 


That the plaintiff is unacquainted with Latin and Greek was, I think, ad- 
mitted by the Learned Counsel in the outset. (115) There is, in his book, a 
plate, which purports to contain some copies of Greek inscriptions, and it has 
been proved that, upon that plate, the character intended to denote the letter 
r, is mistaken; and, instead of finding the Greek character, you find the 
Latin character. [ think thata person well acquainted with the Greek language 
was not likely to have fallen intosuch a mistake; (116) but the plaintiff’s 


(113) But the whole force of the imputation lies in the fact, whether the letter contained pro- 
fessions of an acquaintance with Mr. Bankes’s best friends or no; so that the proof amounts 
to nothing more than that a servant saw a person deliver a paper to his master which he tore 
up (not the uswal way in which letters respecting “ best friends” are treated), but that neither 
then nor afterwards did he ever know or hear what that paper contained. 

(114) These witnesses could only testify that they did not recollect to have seen these things 
done by the plaintiff; but to prove that he never did do them, was impossible, unless it could 
be shown that their eyes were always upon him; whereas, they were as freqnently separated 
from each otheras together: besides which, there was only ove of the witnesses that went on the 
journey, the other remaining behind at Jerusalem. 

(115) This is an inacewracy, unintentional, no doubt. No such thing was admitted, though it 
was confessed that it could not be very wonderful if one who went to sea at nine years of 
age, should not be as accomplished a scholar as those whose whole lives were devoted 
to education. 

(116) But it has not been at all proved that it was the mistake of the plaintiff. His original 
copies of inscriptions were for months in the hands of the late Bishop Middleton, of Calcutta, 
one of the most learned Greek scholars of his time, who never observed or adverted to a single 
error inthem. These were fair copied, in triplicate, by native writers of India, to whom neither 
the English, Latin, or Greek languages were known. One of these triplicates comes to Eng- 
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ignorance of Greek and Latin, and any mistake which has occurred in the plate 
containing these inscriptions, are really matters of very small importance to 
this cause. 

“ The great ground plan was traced at a window of the convent of Nazareth (as both my 
servants can testify), and you have copies from my drawings at the tombs at Ooomkais, taken 
at the «ame time. These last are, probably, to furnish the vignettes and appropriate engrav- 
ings which are announced.” 

“ Surely you must laugh at the simplicity of your subscribers when you are alone, with 
whom you are to pass for a draughtsman, being ignorant of the very first principles of design ; 
for an accurate copier of inscriptions, being ignorant of all the ancient languages; and, for an 
explainer of antiquities, being incapable of even distinguishing between the architecture of the 
Turks and the Romans,” 

This is another part in which the defendant has failed. He has taken on 
himself to say, that the plaintiff was incapable of distinguishing between the 
architecture of the Turks and the Romans, of which he has offered no 
proof. (117) 

« T have said enough.—It is in vain to attempt to make a man sensible of ingratitade who 
has been guilty of fraud. 

“ What 1 demand is, the immediate restitution of those copies from my papers, without ex- 
ception, and without your retaining any duplicates of them. Let them be put into the hands of Sir 
Evan Nepean, whom I have begged that he will do me the favour to take charge of them; 
and let all that portion of the work advertised that treats of a journey made at my expense, 
and compiled from my notes, be suppressed. I leave you, otherwise, to take the consequence : 
should you persist, the matter shall be notified in a manner that shall make your character as 
notorious in England and India, as itis already in Egypt and Syria.” 

Here the defendant has undertaken to prove, that the character of the 
plaintiff was notorious in Egypt and Syria. In thatalso he has failed. 

“ You will find that you have not duped an obscure individual, who is obliged to bear it 
and hold his tongue. 

“ WM. J. BANKES. 

«© When this letter was written, I did not know that the person to whom it is addressed was 
editor of the paper in which his long-winded advertisement appeared, but supposed him to 
be still at Bombay.” ° 

I have pointed out to your attention some parts of this libel, in which the 
defendant has certainly not made out the proof of his justification, I have now 
to mention to you some other parts in which, perhaps, you may think he has ; 
namely, that the journey was taken at the expense of the defendant, and tha 
preparations were made for it by the defendant before he met the plaintiff. 
In some parts of this libel the plaintiff is accused of having copied the notes 
which had been taken by the defendant, or by himself under the defendant's 
own direction ; and of having also copied the plan which had been taken by 
the defendant ; and the defendant has called witnesses to prove, (you are to 
judge of their credit,) that during the journey, the plaintiff did not himself 
take any drawings or prospects ; that on one occasion he wrote from the dic- 
tation of the plaintiff; that he was. seen to make a copy of something con- 
tained in some book, and that he traced the plan that had been made. Whe- 
ther the notes that are contained in this little book, are the notes from which 
Mr. Buckingham’s book is taken, does not appear; because the contents 
were not read; probably they are not, and cannot be precisely the same. 








land, and the copy on that is again transferred to a plate, by an engraver. Are not these 
changes enough to admit such trifling errors as T for FT, and R for P, in a large quarto 
volume of more than six hundred pages, and containing, at least, seventy Geeek and Latin 
notes? 

(117) Nay, more, there was strong and direct evidence from his own letter, read in court, of 
the full possession by the plaintiff (and, in his opinion, in a superior degree to himself), of that 
very knowledge, of which be here denies him any claim to the least particle! 
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They would, no doubt, be very concise and short. (118) Mr. Buckingham’s 
book certainly professes to give a narrative of a journey taken in company 
with Mr. Bankes to Jerash ; and, if it be true, that hetook the journey under 
a stipulation that he was not to make writings or drawings, I think, that, as a 
man of delicate honour, he would have abstained from giving any narrative of 
the journey so taken. Whether all contained in the book is taken from the 
notes of Mr. Bankes is another thing. (119) 

A great deal has been said, and @ great deal of time consumed in examining 
this plan of the town of Jerash. It is said, on the part of the plaintiff, in his 
preface, that his plans were taken at one time, and afterwards corrected and 
improved at two subsequent visits. Now, the plaintiff has not been able to 
give evidence ofany journey except that in company with Mr. Bankes ; (120) 
and the publication, if I am correctly informed, does not contain a narrative 
of any other journey except that. It is argued before you, that if he had 
been on any other journey, you would have found a narrative of it. (121) On 
the other hand, on behalf of the defendant, great part of the examination of 
this plan was with a view to find whether or not Mr. Buckingham had made 
any subsequent visit, and corrected the first plan by what he saw on that 
subsequent visit. ‘The evidence on that head runs into very great detail, 
and I do not know that I should render you any material assistance by giving 
you that detail again. Ican only say this, that as far as the evidence goes, I 
should say, the matter was left in very considerable doubt or uncertainty, 
one way or the other. I myself could not either draw a conclusion, that the 
plaintiff had corrected the drawings from his own observations, nor could I 
draw a conclusion that he had not been there, and that the alterations were 
made merely by way of colour, and not as the result of a second visit. 


The plaintiff has also offered, in evidence, his own manuscript of the 
printed book. When it first came over, it came accompanied by two 
drawings, which were not given up at the time, which Mr. Murray says 
he had inadvertently kept; and, by several engravings which have now 
been produced. The two drawings are produced, which, as they appeared 
in the work, are shown to be copies of some prints then in existence. 
(122) These drawings appear to be copied from existing prints. The prints 
sent over certainly are existing prints; but there is written upon each 
of them some directions, in pencil, for alterations: and you are desired to 
infer, that if these had been published, they would have been published as 
engravings from drawings prepared purposely, which in fact they would not 
have been. That would only show that this gentleman contemplated that 





(118) Even then, however, if there was the least shadow of resemblance between them and 
the’printed book, they would have been read, to give a colour to the charge of plagiarism. 
But the information said to be stolen related to Jerash; and this little book, which many per- 
sons examined in court (for all the writing in it might be read in a few minutes), did not 
relate to that city at all! 

(119) But no part of it, not a word, not a letter,has been shown to be taken from this book, 
or from any other paper of Mr. Bankes produced in the court or elsewhere. 

(120) The notes of the journey made alone, and subsequent to Mr. Bankes, seen by Dr. Ba- 
bington, at Madras, in 1818, and recognised again by him in court, were tendered, but not 
received. There was no other evidence that could be adduced of such a fact. 

(121) The narrative not only exists, but wasin Mr. Gurney’s hands, in the second volume of 
travels,—that entitled, ‘Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ then in court. 

(122) The two drawings adverted to by the learned judge, were two small subjects selected 
from ‘ Myers’s Views in Palestine, not sent to be engraved, or to be introduced as origina, 
drawings, but merely as wood-cut vignettes at the heads of two particular chapters, acknow- 
ledged in the preface with others of the same description. But they have not, as the learned 
judge supposes, “ appeared in the ‘work” at all, having been prevented by Mr. Murray’s 
accidental detention of them from being placed where intended. 
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which many other persons have done—giving to the world, as drawings made 
by themselves, those which had been, in a great measure, copied from other 
drawings, and putting a great deal into books as being that which they had 
seen with their own eyes, which, in fact, they had taken from the narrative of 
the persons who had gone before them. That is a very common art of book- 
making. Whether that applies to the plaintiff’s publication, I do not mean 
to say. (123) 


I do not know any other material matter for me to direct your attention to. 
I have directed it to those points which appear to me to be the prominent 
parts of the case, and the evidence on one side and the other. I have already 
stated to you, that if the publication is proved, the justification is not ; and 
the plaintiff is therefore entitled to your verdict. Then comes the question 
of damages, which is for your own consideration. You will take into your 
view the mode in which the original letter was written ; that there was more 
excuse for writing it, than for the delivery of a copy a considerable time af- 
terwards. It is due, however, to the defendant to say, that it was all done 
under a strong impression that the plaintiff was about to give to the world 
some account of a journey taken by the defendant, which the defendant at 
least conceived the plaintiff ought not to publish, but which he should have 
left to the defendant to usher to the world as his own. 


Having made these remarks, you will consider the case ; find your verdict ; 
and give such reasonable and temperate damages as may appear the result of 
sober and correct judgment, and not the result of angry feeling. 


The Jury, after deliberating for about three quarters of an hour, returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff.---Damages, FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS. 


i eee 


SupPLEMENTARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


In consequence of the great length to which the Trial extended, occupying 
the whole time of the Court, from nine o’clock in the morning till seven at 
night—the reports of the speeches, evidence, and charge in the Daily Papers 
of the following morning were, necessarily, extremely imperfect. This led 
to some correspondence in the Public Journals, chiefly with a view to supply 
the deficiencies, and correct the erroneous impressions likely to be conveyed 
by some particular parts of the reports in question. As these deficiencies 
are, however, now supplied by the full and accurate account of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, given in the foregoing pages, it is unnecessary to repeat any portion 
of the published correspondence here.* Nor would it, indeed, have been 
thought necessary to add a single syllable to the report itself, were it not that 
the attornies of Mr. Bankes thought proper to put forth, within a day or two 
after the Trial, clothed with all the sanction of professional authority, a letter 
which was calculated to convey a very erroneous as well as injurious im- 
pression ; and which, probably, may have left that impression deeply fixed on 
the minds of thousands who have not yet seen any refutation of the allegations 
it contains. It was addressed to the ‘ Times,’ the great circulation of which 
is well known, and is as follows: 





(123) If this had been true, it would have been deservedly a subject of just reproach ; al- 
though it forms no part whatever of Mr. Bankes’s charge that Mr. Buckingham copied other 
persons’ materials, but that he had pilfered Ais ; so that the introduction of these prints in evi- 
dence at all, seems unnecessary and irrelevant to the question in dispute. Still, however, though 
quite foreign to the charge for which the action was brought, it might, if not successfully re- 
butted, have helped out a weak cause, and thrown dust in the eyes of the jury, to blind them to 
otherand more important matters; but it has failed altogether, and has only weakened instead of 
strengthening the case it was intended to support. They who dug a pit for others, have fallen 
into it themselves. 

* The letters adverted to appeared in the ‘ Morning Post’ and ‘ New Times,’ of Oct. 23, 1826. 
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To the Editor of the Times. 
“ SIR, Bedford-row, Oct 21. 

‘*In your Paper of yesterday is contained an article with reference to this 
cause, which we must conclude obtained insertion by some inadvertence ; for 
we are persuaded you would not admit in your columns any misrepresentation 
intentionall y.* 

** First, you say, ‘ that after many delays on the part of the defendant, a ver- 
dict, with 400/, damages, was obtained by Mr. Buckingham against Mr. 
Bankes the younger.’’ Now, in fact, the only delay occasioned by the de- 
fendant was in putting off the Trial from Trinity to Michaelmas Term, in the 
year 1824, to enable him to get witnesses from abroad. We have in our hands 
documents to which you may have access, if you please, to prove that all the 
subsequent delay was at the instance of the plaintiff, to enable him to make out 
his case. The Trial, at last, was by proviso, in other words, it was brought 
on at the defendant’s instance. 

* Secondly, you say, a similar victory was obtained by Mr. Buckingham some 
time ago, against the father of the present defendant. ‘The fact is, that nomi- 
nal damages of Is. only were given in that case. 

‘* With respect to the opinion you have been pleased to express, as the ques- 
tion between these parties is now at an end, we are not disposed to offer any 
remarks, either upon it, oras to Mr. Buckingham, since the public, and espe- 
cially those who heard the trial, will be able to form their own judgment on 
his merits. But we trust that you will take the earliest opportunity of cor- 
recting the errors into which you have inadvertently, no doubt, been led. We 
remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

ApDLINGTON, Gregory, and FAULKNER.”* 


The importance (or at least so it appeared to the person accused of being 
the cause of the delay) of removing the stigma—for stigma it is on any man 
to say, that he shrinks from trial and justice, was sufficient in the writer’s 
mind, to justify the immediate despatch of a letter to the paper, in which this 
accusatory epistle appeared, in order to confirm the accuracy of its original 
statements, an! to show that both in their allegations, as wellas in the infer- 
ences which the world were called upon to draw from them, the attornies of 
Mr. Bankes had followed the example of their worthy employer, in attempting 
to build up assertions without a proper foundation ; the result of which is uni- 
formly unsuccessful. 

The letter was sent, but the reasons urged against its admission, as they 
originated in the most unexceptionable motives, and were expressed with 
corresponding courtesy and freedom, appeared quite satisfactory, and the let- 
ter was accordingly withdrawn. The note, in which these reasons were con- 
veyed, will speak better for itself than any abstract of its contents, and, in 
justice to the writer of it, is given at length: 

‘* Times Office, Tuesday. 

‘* The Editor presents his compliments to Mr. Buckingham, and begs to 

assure him that it is from no indisposition to oblige he declines to insert the 





(*) The article or paragraph adverted to, was a few lines written by the 
Editor himself, in the ‘ Times’ of the preceding day, as follows: 

‘It will be seen under the head of our Law Report, that after many de- 
lays on the part of the defendant, a verdict, with 400/. damages, was ob- 
tained by Mr. Buckingham against Mr. Bankes, the younger. Mr. Bucking- 
ham obtained a similar victory, some time ago, over the father of the present 
defendant. The Bankes’s make but a sorry figure in this affair; and Mr, 
Buckingham has established, though ina painful way, his reputation as a 
traveller and author.” 
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letter in answer to Mr. Bankes’s attornies. But he thinks Mr. Buckingham’s 
triumph already complete, and that any further discussion would rather 
weaken than sireugthea the impression made on the public mind. Another 
reason, though not so weighty, is, that Mr. Buckingham’s letter would of 
course lead to further correspondence, for which the editor cannot find 
room.”’ 

The advice here tendered was, in the same spirit, accepted and adopted ; 
and accordingly the letter was not sent to any other paper for insertion, as it 
might, without such substantial reasons for its rejection, most probably have 
been, But the same objections do not apply with equal force to its introdue- 
tion here: and as the wriier of it would uot have that triumph (which men of 
all parties now admit to be one) stained by even the slightest blemish on any 
portion of his conduct throughout the long course of eventful and la orious 
years by which it has been achieved,—he is desirous of showing that this last 
dying effort of a hopeless cause is as unworthy, as it must te powerless, when 
its true character is laid bare before the world. The hivherto unpublished 
letter is as follows: 


To rue Epiror or THe Times. 
Sir, St. John’s Wood. 


As the accuracy of your remarks on the issue of this cause, (Buckingham 
versus Bankes,) has been called in question by Messrs. Adlington, Gre- 
gory, and Faulkner, the attornies of Mr. Bankes, you will permit me I 
hope to show that both the assertions cont ined in your paper of Friday 
to which they object, were strictly founded in truth. 

First,—In reply to your observation that there were ‘‘ miny delays on the 
part of the defendant ; *’ these gentlemen say that ** the only delay occasioned 
by the defendant, was in putling off the trial from Trinity to Michaelmas Term, 
in the year 1824,’ and that ** all the subsequent delay was at the instance of 
the plaintii?, to enable him to make out his case.’* Let the facts, however, speak 
for themselves. They are these: When the action was brought by me 
against Mr. Bankes, he pleaded, in justification, that his letter was érue in 
all its parts, that he was prepared to prove its truth, and that on these 
grounds he had a right to publish i'. He then asked leave to put off the 
trial till he could send out and obtain witnesses from Syria or Egypt. This 
was granted by the Court, on condition of his previously admitting that the 
letter complained of, was really written by him. He made this admission,— 
the delay was granted, and af er a cousiderable interval, the only witnesses 
professed to be required by him, were brought over to this country. We 
were then on the point of going to trial, when it was discovered by Messrs. 
Vizard and Leman, (the attornies to whom [ had found it necessary to transfer 
the case,) that though Mr. Bankes had admitted that the letter was in his own 
hand-writing, he had not admitted that he had published it, or, in other 
words, shown it to any third person. I stated to them, however, my belief, 
that as Mr. Bankes had not merely srritten the letter, but justified his publi- 
cation of it, by pleading that it was true, and obtained the witnesses re- 
quired by him to prove its truth; he would have no hesitation in admitting 
this publication, ia order that we might go at once to trial on the merits of 
the case. I was deceived, however, in my expectation: for, on two suc- 
cessive applications to him to admit the publication, which was the only 
obstacle in the way of immediate trial, he refused to accede to this just 
request. My attornies, then, applied to the Court on my behalf, for leave to 
send a Commission to India, in order to obtain the evidesce of Mr. Hobhouse, 
who could alone prove, in a legal manner, the fact of publication, as he was the 
person into whose hands the libellous letter was placed for ci:culation by Mr. 
Bankes. 1 now learnt, with some surprise, that though the Court had un- 
hesitatingly given Mr. Bankes leave to send for his witnesses to Syria or 
Egypt, without asking my consent ; though I should readily have given it if 
required of me; they could not give me leave to send to India for the evidence 
Oriental Herald, Vel. 11. 2H 
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of my witness, without Mr. Bankes giving his consent, which was withheld. 
The Court, however, on explanation, compelled him to consent: but on a 
condition, which few persons unacquainted with the law, would think pro- 
bable, namely, that J should pay into Court, before the Commission to India 
left this country, a sum of money sufficient to maintain Mr. Bankes’s foreign 
witnesses in ease and comfort, until this Commission should return, which 
could not be in less than twelve months! I paid the money into Court ac- 
cordingly, and the Commission went out. 

It happened, however, that soon after the Commission left this country, 
Mr. Hothouse, whose testimony it was sent out to obtain, arrivedin England. 
[ immediately made an effort to get the trial brought on. But here a new 
difficulty arose. ‘The original letter of Mr. Bankes had been sent out to India 
with the Commission, it being necessary that Mr. Hothouse should identify 
it as the letter actually given to him for circulation. Still, however, as 
Mr. Bankes had already aimi ted that he had written the letter, of which a 
regularly attested copy, sworn to before a judge, was retained in this 
country, (which attested copy would have been received in evidence if the 
original had bee lost:) and as the only questions to be tried were—Ist, 
whether he had pubtished the letter; and 2ndly, whether the allegations 
contained in it were true ; [ conceived that he would readily admit the 
attested copy in lieu of the original, and let us go at once to trial ; since, if 
he had not published it, as his constant refusal to admit this fact would 
necessarily imply, Mr. Hobhouse could have settled this point, and my non- 
suit would have been certain: or, supposing the publication to be proved, if 
the truth of the matter published could be sustained, his witnesses, Mahomet 
and Antonio, could have substantiated the facts, and on that ground a verdict 
must have been given in his favour But, though al! the obstacles to an 
immediate trial, might have been instantly removed by ihe simple admission 
by Mr. Bankes of what he then well knew, and what has since been proved to be 
true, he as constantly refused: and during the last term alone was he anxious 
to bring on the trial, before the Commission had returned from India, when 
he would not admit au attested copy to be received in evidence, although 
the original letter, on which the whole proceeding rested, was on the ocean, 
and of course impossible to be produced in Court. The Chief Justice, how- 
ever, yielded to our request of further postponement for a few weeks, to 
admit of the Commission returning, though we even then expressed our entire 
readiness to go at once to trial, if Mr. Bankes would admit either the attested 
copy, or the publication; and for this indulgence I was required to pay a 
further sum of money into Court, for the past expenses, and undertake to 
defray the future maintenance of Mr. Bankes’s foreign witnesses till the 
Commission came. Thus having the satisfaction of feeding and clothing men 
who were to appear against myself, and who, during their long stay in this 
country, might have an agreeable, if not a very successful training, for the 
part so new to them to perform, when the day of trial came. 

The ** many delays,’’ therefore, which took place on this trial, were, as 
you justly state, *‘ on the part of the defendant :’’ because, but for his refus- 
ing to admit the publication, through Mr. Hobhouse, of a letter which he con- 
tended was true in all its parts, and of which, if true, the publication would 
have been no crime, the action might have been brought to a close upwards of 
two years ago : there were two great objects, however, gained by the delay,— 
Ist, The chances which the chapter of accidents always presents of escape from 
conviction, by the loss of documents, death of individuals, &c. ; not to men- 
tion the abandonment, from weariness, of a pursuit that seemed endless and 
hopeless in its career:—and 2ndly, The certain accumulation upon my head, 
of expenses, which four times the damages awarded to me would not repay : 
for in addition to a thousand indirect disbursements, all the maintenance of 
Mr. Bankes’s witnesses during those eighteen months past, notwithstanding 
that they have proved nothing against me, are to come out of my pocket, not 
being included in the regular costs of the action, though, as it was admitted 
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by one of them in Court, they have been living, part of that time at least, in 
Mr. Bankes’s own house.— Whether any portion of this sum will be claimed 
by the master, as remuneration for their board and lodging, I am not aware ; 
but one who thought the expenditure of fifty shillings for entertaining a guest 
on a journey of seven days, sufficient to shut his mouth for ever afterwards, 
and to confer an eternal sense of gratitude, may be safely trusted to settle 
his own accounts, without danger of forgetting his own interests. 
Secondly,—Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, object to your expres- 
sion, thaé** a similar victory was obtained by me against the father of the defen- 
dant, some time ago ;”’ and they add: ‘* The fact is, that nominal damages of one 
shilling only were given in this case.’’ It would have been wise in these 
gentlemen to have omitted all allusion to this matter. But, since they have 
chosen to revive it, they will, no doubt, forgive me for setting ii in Its true light. 
The action against Mr. Bankes, senior, was, it may be remembered, for having 
written a letter to Mr. Murray, embodying, almost in the same words, the 
libel of which Mr Bankes, junior, has lately been convicted ; and stating that 
he did so on the authority ofa letter received from his son, dated at Thebes, 
on the very day the libellous letter given to Mr. Hobhouse was written, and no 
doubt a verbatim copy of the same. Now, to defend this action of Mr. Bankes 
the elder, and to justify his conduct, all that was necessary for him to do was 
to call his son, Mr. William John Bankes, into Court---to place him in the 
witness-box---and to ask him to swear to the truth of what. he himself had 
written. No other proof was needed; because the circumstances described 
were all spoken of by him as being within his own knowledge, and his oath 
would have been received as sufficient proof of their truth. What, however, 
was the conduct pursued by the father? He did not dare to call his son to 
swear to the truth of his own letter: and by this act alone, he tacitly declared 
to the world that he had no faith in his son’s representations. He therefore 
followed the example of Mr. Murray, who had abandoned all justification of 
the libels in the ‘ Quarterly Review’; who made an apology to me in open 
Court, expressing his deep regret at being made the vehicle of calumny on a 
respectable individual ; voluntarily consenting to have a verdict recorded 
against him for 50l. damages, and costs. Nay, Mr. Bankes the elder went far- 
ther still: for while, Murray’s 50/. damages only carried what are called the 
taxed costs, leaving me still something to pay, the elder Bankes’s single shil- 
ling (fortunately for him it is not his last) was more to me than his son’s 
4001. ; for the father, on condition of being let off so easily, and thus 
avoiding the odium and disgrace of a public trial, not only abandoned 
all justification or defence, but consented, with this shilling damages, to 
pay all the costs as between attorney and client,---that is, to repay every 
farthing I had myself expended in bringing him to justice; whereas the son's 
4001. damages—like Murray’s \50/.—carries. only taxed costs, and will leave 
me on the whole about 400/. or 500/. out of pocket: a large price, it is true, 
but one that I shall cheerfully pay, in addition to seven years’ of persevering 
and unintermitted labour and anxiety, for the defence of that reputation which 
is dearer to me than life. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J.S BouckincGHam. 
Oct. 23, 1826. 


P.S. It is to be hoped that the world will duly appreciate the professional 
care with which Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, watch over the 
reputation of their wealthy client. When they next address the public, it 
would be well, perhaps, if they would condescend to do an act of justice to 
their own. With this view, I invite them, through the channel they have now 
so judiciously chosen, to explain, upon what principles of common honesty, 
gentlemanly candour, or professional integrity, they could consent to avail 
themselves of private papers, known to them to be my property, known to 
them to have been secretly and clandestinely withheld from me, and given up 
to my enemy to be used against myself. If Mr. Murray, in the bitterness of 
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his disappointment, could be so lost to all sense of shame as to supply my 
slanderer with materials for his mischief, at the very moment when he was 
professing to me and to the world his sorrow for his misdeeds, and his desire 
to repair the injuries which this very man had already made him the vehicle 
of inflicting on me :—if Mr. Bankes, in the desperation of his condition, could 
be so blinded to all future consequences to his own reputation, as to receive, 
and pervert to his own benefit, the pilfered property of the very person whom 
he was himself accusing of having pilfered his notes :—if these two enraged 
and defeated individuals could consent to soil their hands with such a dirty 
transaction :—one would have thought that respectable attornies, te whom 
two such individuals should have brought this secretly purloined and dis- 
tinctly identified property of another man, to be used against its rightful 
owner, from whom all knowledge of the transaction was studiously con- 
cealed, would have not only rejected with scorn the offer of such pilfered 
materials, but have repelled, with dignified reproof, the insult offered to their 
honour by the bare tender of them for such a purpose. Of this, however, I 
am sure, that had any private papers or notes in Mr. Bankes’s hand-writing, 
taken from him without his knowledge, been brought by a treacherous ser- 
vant or dishonest tradesman, to any of the legal consultations at which I had 
the honour to meet the counsel and attornies engaged in my cause—there is 
not one of them who would not have instantly shown the door to the mes- 
senger who should have dared to cross its threshhold on such a disreputable 
errand.—But jus'ice is triumphant. The low and artful cunning which 
prompted the measure, and the indifference to honourable feeling which con- 
sented to carry it into execution—have brought nothing but odium on the 
heads of those who were united in this contemptible conspiracy. 


J.S. BuckrnGHAM. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir remains to be seen, whether the final issue of this long-pending case will 
move the East Inp1a Company to do justice to one who has suffered so 
deeply at their hands, as much in consequence of these unfounded calumnies of 
Mr. Bankes as from any other cause. There cannot be a doubt in the mind 
of any person who was in India, during the discussions that arose out of those 
atrocious libels, or who is acquainted with the progressive development of 
the events to which they gave birth, that the very first foundation laid for the 
odium subsequently heaped on Mr, Buckingham’s head by the Indian Govern- 
ment and its partisans, was this slanderous letter of Mr. William Bankes, and 
the next aid to it the equally slanderous article written by the hand of the 
same false and malicious libeller, in the pages of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
The first, was the ground-work of all the privately circulated rumours against 
Mr. Buckingham’s integrity ; the second was the signal for open war: and 
when the articles written in the * Calcutta Journal,’ of August 15, 1822, ap- 
peared in refutation of the statements in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the 
following letter, always asserted, and never yet denied, to be from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Bryce, one of the leaders of the faction opposed to the freedom 
of discussion in India, was published in the Indian ‘ John Bull,’ a Paper set 
up, and supported entirely by the principal functionaries of the Indian Govern- 
ment, for the avowed purpose of crushing Mr. Buckingham, and driving him 
from the country,—in which they, unfortunately, but too well sueceeded. The 
letter was as follows : 

“ To the Editor of John Bull. 

“Sir, “ Calcutta, Nav- 1822. 

“On “my arrival here, about a month ago, a defence of ‘ Buckingham’s Travels in 
Palestine,’ against the strictures in ‘The Quarterly Review,’ was put into my hand. I have 
to beg that the Indian public will suspend their judgment on the merits of this dispute, so far 
as the character and conduct of Mr. Bankes are impligated, until that gentleman’s reply ; and 
I pledge myself that a scene of iniquity and falsehood will be displayed which will astonish 
and disgust every man of honourable feeling. You have long been duped by the moat artful 
of adventurers; but the hour of exposure approaches, Yours, &c. 
“A FRIEND OF MR. BANKES.” 
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This letter, written by a man who subsequently avowed that he had neve 
even seen the individual whom he calle} his friend, and who afterwards, on 
that account, changed his signature from a Friend of, to *t a Friend to Mr. 
Bankes,”’ was followed up by aseries of others, of the most malignant and 
murderous description that, perhaps, ever appeared in priot, Certainly, no- 
thing in the annais of newspaper slander in tnglaad at all resembled them. 
They ended in calling on all tae public associacious of India, and on every 
famiiy or individual who had the least regard for their honour, to expel from 
among them, to shun, to detest, and to point the finger of scorn at the man 
whom this abandoned and anonymous assassin declared to be a convicted liar, 
robber, swindler, impostor, thief, and monster of .niquity! and all on the 
authority of these slanders of Mr. Bankes now so completely exposed.* The 
Government of India, not content with merely looking on with complacency, 
at this war of extermination carried on against Mr. Buckingham, whose great 
crime, in their eyes, was his daring to comment freely on their measures, 
actually encouraged, promoted, and munificently rewarded all the parties 
known to them to be engaged in the compositioa and publication of these un- 
paralleled libels ; giving to the Rev. Dr. Bryce, especially, the place of a 
clerk of stationery, since declared to be altoge her unsuited for his holy 
calling, and from which he has beea siace removed. Yet, will it be believed? 
it was for merely giving an opinion, that this appointment was unsuited to the 
dignity of the clerical profession (now since acknowledged by the highest au- 
thorities inEngland,‘to be a right opinion, by Dr.Bryce’s twice-ordered, though 
twice-resisied removal from his place.) that Mr.Buckingham was banished from 
India ; and not merely his income of 8000/. a year, of which he was then in 
receipt, as the fruit of his owa labours, at once cut off; but his actual property 
of 40,0002. left behind him ia the country, under the implied protection of the 
Government there, entirely destroyed, and he himself, by their measures sub 
sequent to his banishment, involved in debt to the extent of 10,0002. more ! 
That all this sprung originally from the calumnies of Mr. Bankes being be- 
lieved to be true, and, as such, depriving Mr. Buckingham of the sympathy 
and support of honouratle men—no one acquainted with the fact can doubt. 
And hat adds to the criminality of the Indian Government in acting on these 
slender grounds is: that the very moment of Mr. Buckingham bringing his 
Indian calumniators before a court of justice in that country to dare them, by 
a civilaction, to the proof of their false aspersions, was chosen, by the Indian 
Government, to banish him, without a trial or a hearing, from their territo- 
ries! so that his pursuit of justice was impeded, if not actually rendered im- 
possible, by his being forcibly banished from the very court and country in 
which he was appealing to the laws for redress!! ‘The issue of the Trial, 
however, notwi hstanding the step taken to impede it, and the banishment of 
the plaintiff to the distance of 10,000 miles from those who were to conduct 
his case, was as triumphant in India as it has been in England. The judge, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, declared, from the bench, that the libels were ‘* too 
atrocious to be even thought of without horror ;’’ and no single proof being 
adduced of their truth, the libelers were convicted accordingly. 

Though all these things have happened, however,—though ihe observations 
made by Mr. Buckingham on the improper appointment of Dr. Bryce to an 
office unsuited to the dignity of his profession, have since been admitted to 
be well founded, by the Board of Control, the Parliament, and the East India 
Directors, all of whom have concurred in the necessity of his removal from 
it without delay ; and though the calumnies of Mr. Bankes, on a belief in the 
truth of which, all the odium into which Mr. Buckingham was plunged by 
his enemies in India, was founded, are proved to be as false as they were ma- 
lignant ; yet the victim of all this injustice remains still borne down by the 
mass of suffering which these events inflicted on him. His fortune is entirely 





* See Appendix to ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ in which all the 
proofs of this conspiracy to destroy are detailed. 
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destroyed ; his pursuits, in the country in which all his connections were 
formed, are broken up; his hopes blighted, and the future, which, before these 
calumnies appeared, shone so brightly on his prospects, now presents only the 
most gloomy aspect. Let those who supported or justified the measures pur- 
sued towards Mr. Buckingham, in the belief that these mputations made on his 
character were founded in truth, only ask their own hearts what should be the 
course to be pursued by them, now that these imputations are shown to be 
utterly false? If reparation be possible, can any man doub: that it is due ? 
and if it be due, can it either be just or honourable any longer to withhold it 7 
We pause fora reply! 
’ 


POSTCRIPT.—INDIAN NEWS. 


We have kept our pages open up to the latest possible moment, in the hope 
that an arrival from India would put us in possession of something new 
from that quarter to communicate to our readers ; but, up to the hour of our 
writing this, no ship or intelligence has reached England from India of a 
later date than that given in our last. It would be easy enough for us, in such 
a case, to imitate the practice of others in going back for some months, to 
ransack the files of old papers, and select from them paragraphs deemed un- 
important at the period of their first examination and then passed by, as un- 
worthy of quotation. But we shall spare both our readers and ourselves this 
profitless oocupation ; and as the winds aud waves have wafted to us nothing 
new, we shall confess that, having no power over these elements, on which the 
arrival or non-arrival of India ships depends, we are content to wait till their 
favourable operation shall put us in possession of something worth intro- 
ducing to those for whose information we are desirous of providing. Several of 
the private letters, which reached us by former arrivals from Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, but for which room could not be found in our last, are included 
in the present Number, and furnish facts and opiaions on matters of local in- 
terest, of a description which has hitherto been usually incorporated under the 
general head of our Indian Intelligence, but which we consider to be more 
appropriately classed under their respective heads, in the form in which they 
are now presented. An outline sketch of what has appeared in the public 
Papers of England during the past month relating to Eastern affairs generally, 
will be all that can be necessary to record here. 


The publie meetings, and other proceedings in India relative to the late 
lamented Bishop Heber, were adverted to in our last. It has since been 
Stated, that in addition to the sepulchral monument which was resolved to be 
erected at the expense of the subscribers in Bengal, a portion of the same 
fund is to be appropriated to the purchase of a piece of plate, to be preserved 
in the family of the brother of Bishop Heber, as an heir-loom for ever. Itis 
pleasing to see the worth of public men thus acknowledged, and its memory 
perpetuated. There are living characters, however, who deserve equal honor 
from the community of India ; among others, Lord Hastings, and Sir Edward 
West, especially, though for very different acts and qualities, but each ex- 
excellent in its class. Why do not the people of India come forward to do 
them justice now ? or do they wait till they also shail be in their graves, 
and unconscious of the approbation of their fellow men ? 


The war between Persia and Russia has been formally declared, and actual 
hostilities commenced. But, according to a late statement, the differences that 
led to it, have been subsequently adjusted. We shall wait to see whether 
this is confirmed : and advert more at length to the subject in our next. 


From Batavia, very distressing accounts have been received, both of the 
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ravages of internal war, aad the destructive influence of disease: and from 
Bencoolen unfavourable accounts have also reached. ‘The English inhabitants 
are said to be gradually withdrawing from each, and seeking an asy!um in 
gapore. 





The intelligence from New South Wales is more sajisfactory. Great pro- 
gress was making in the agricultural and commercial pursuits of the inhabit- 
ants and the colony seemed advancing rapidly in prosperity. 


From the Cape of Good Hope various accounts have been received, the 
general tenor of which proves the benefit already derived by that Colony 
from the departure of its former Governor. Mr. Charles Blair and Mr, 
Launcelot Cooke, who is about to return from this country to the Cape, are 
both spoken of in high terms, as well as Colonel Skerret, of H.M. 55th regt., 
for their disinterested Labour in behalf of their fellow colonists ; and the pre 
seat Lieut.-Governer, Bourke, is said to hear every complaint, and to listen 
with much patience to the representation of grievances. Long may this dis- 
position continue! There is yet, however, much to reform, as the powerful 
articles on the state of the Cape of Good Hope, now in the course of publi- 
cation in our Journal, will show. Av ordinance concerning slaves at that 
Colony, appeared in the Cape Papers of the Ist July, an abstract of which, 
we hope to present in our next. 


Of Indian affairs at home, little has transpired during the past month, 
almost ail public men being out of town at this particular season of the 
year. 

Lieutenant Kenny, of H.M. 89th regiment, having been tried, on the 25th of 
October, at the Admiralty Sessions held at the Old Bailey, for the alleged 
manslaughter of Mr. Robert Charlton, surgeon of the private trading ship 
Bussorah, on her way from Madras to England, was, in conformity with the 
evidence, found Guilty of Manslaughter. in having killed Mr. Charlton ina 
duel. But the circumstances under which this fatal event occurred, and the 
high testimony borne to the general good character of the prisoner, were such 
as to induce the Jury to recominend bim to the most lenient consideration of 
the Court ; the sentence of which was, that he should pay a fine of 102. to the 
king ; which may be considered as, of course, a virtual acquittal. 


An addition has been made to the candidates for the East India Direction, 
since Mr. Heary William Hobhouse, who was the last individual, we believe, 
that publicly announced his intention of soliciting a place in that august body 
at the hands of the old ladies and'gentlemen, whoare alone capable of conferring 
the dignity. Mr. John Pascal Larkins is the new candidate who aspires to the 
honour of a seat in the Leadenhall-street Council; and the claims he puts 
forth are founded on “ an intimate acquaintance with the details of the revenue, 
trade, salt, opium, and marine departments in Beagal ; ’’ which, in other words, 
means, with the art of wringing from the natives of India, by two of the most 
cruel and detestable monopolies that ever existed, (those of salt and opium,) 
the uttermost farthing that their labour or produce will enable them to sur- 
render. These are qualifications that mill, unfortunately, recommend Mr. 
Larkins to a great many ; bnt there is another merit that his modesty has pre- 
vented him from mentioning---namely, ‘hat he was one of the chief Proprietors 
of that most scandalous of all scandalous Papers, the ‘ Indian John Bull’; 
that he was one of the “ convicted libellers’’ of Mr. Buckingham, being one 
of the six parties prosecuted by Mr. Buckingham for the re-publication, with 
aggravating comments, of the libels of Mr. Bankes and the ‘ Quarterly Review ;’ 
one of the owners and defenders, as well as a large profiter by the gains 
of a paper, containing libels which Sir Francis Macnaghten, the Judge, then 
on the Calcutta bench, declared “to be too atrocious to be even thought of 
without horror ;’’ yet, who still, after conviction by a verdict, and payment 
of damages and costs, still persisted in a career, which not merely the law 
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and the general feeling of society pronounced to be wrong, but which the 
Court of Directors themselves have now publicly prohibited any of their ser- 
vants from doing in future. Will they receive Mr. Larkins among their im- 
maculate body after this? No doubt they will; and we venture to predict 
that Mr. John Pascal Larkins, Mr. Henry William Hobhouse, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Cutlar Fergusson,—each and every of whom (as the law phrase is) have, 
in the eyes of the East India Directors at least, if not in those of the Pro- 
prietors, established for themselves strong and especial claims to their assist- 
ance and patronage, by acts, which, whether performed with a view to that 
reward or not, are almost certain of obtaining it—will all. be assisted by the 
Cowt. But let the day of struggle come, and we shall then be better able to 
judge, whether they will be universally supported in their contest for the great 
prize of a seat in the Direction, or not. 

The only other topic of public interest, is the low murmurs that are every 
now and then heard respecting the recal of Lord Amherst. Although nothing 
that he has done could move the Court to remove this faithful servant of 
theirs ; what he has said, or authorized to be written, has, it rumoured, sealed 
hisdoom. The letter from the Hon. Jeffrey Amhetst to Mr. Charles Trower, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, printe iin our last, is said to have literally enraged the 
Directors to a degree not easily described. To have their Governor-General 
appeal to the Indian Public against themselves ; when he was only sent there 
to trample that public, and its organ the press, under foot, was too much to 
bear.—He must be recalled, after this ; and the ouly difficulty seems to be, to 
resolve who is to be his successor.—The Duke of Buckingham is still talked 
of; but Mr. Wynn’s fears for his Grace’s health cannot be allayed, without 
some great change in his M.. Wynn’s own prospects: so that his case is hope- 
less.—If Mr. Wynn must leave the Board of Control, and can get nothing 
better, the Duke will not be able to go to Bengal, without (in his kind-heart- 
ed relative’s opinion,) :isking his life ina dreadful climate.—-But, if Mr. 
Wynn should either be pe:mitied to continue in the India Beard, or be mode 
Speaker of the House of Commons, or any thing equally productive of ho- 
nour and emolument,—the climate of Bengal will at once become perfectly 
salubrious,—and the noble Duke may venture even his portly person on board 
a smaller ship than the late Baron of Renfrew, now no more, and take his 
morning and evening airings on the back of the stately elephant, along the 
banks of the giant Ganges, without the least risk even of a headach to inter- 

rupt his health or his repose. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 


Crvit ano Ecc iesiastTicaL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, April 21, 1826.—Mr. W. Jackson, second Assistant to the 
Register of the courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut ; 
Mr. R. Barlow, ditto ditto at the Sudder s'ation of Bhaugulpore ; Mr. H. P. 
Gordon, Assistant to the Collector of Goruckpore.—26. Mr. C. Lindsay to be 
Deputy Collector of Inland Customs at Calcutta; Mr. W. P. Palmer to be 
Head Assistant to the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, and Superintendent 
of the Salt Golahs at Sulkeah; Mr. J. Lewis to be Commissioner in the Sun- 
derbuns.—May 11. The Rev. J. C. Proby, District Chaplain at Benares ; the 

eRev. W. Burkitt, ditto ditto at Ghazipore.—19. Mr. C. R. Cartwright, first 
Assistant to the Resident of Hyderabad. 


MADRAS. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, April 21.—Mr. E. C. Greenway, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Bellary ; Mr. J. M. Macleod, Persian Translator to Government ; 
Mr. A. Robertson, Tamil Translator to do.—May 5. Mr. W. Oliver, Judge 
of the Courts of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut ; Mr. J. Taylor, First Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the Southern Division ; 
Mr. J. D. Gleig, Sub Collector of Madura; Mr. J. Vaughan 2d Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the Western Division ; Mr. W. 
O. Shakspeare 3d Judge of do. do.; Mr. S. Nicholls, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Madura; Mr. J. Vaughan, ditto ditto of Canara: Mr. W. Sheffield, 
Principal Collector and Magis. of Malabar; Mr. C. M. Whish, Sub Collec- 
tor of do.; Mr. J. Orr, Sub Collector of Nellore.—May 12. Mr. T. V. Ston- 
house, Head Assist. to the Principal Collector and Magis. of Nellore; Mr. 
G. S. Hooper, do. do. to the Coliector of Tinevelly ; Mr. J. Horsley, do. do. 
to the Collector of Tanjore; Mr. R. A. Bannerman, Register to the Zillah 
Court of Madura. 

Court-MarrTIiat. 

A General Court-Martial was held at Bangalore on the 25th of April, and 
continued by adjournment to the 9th of May following, on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boyse, 13th Light Dragoons, for ‘* treating with disrespect and contempt the 
orders of Major-General Pritzler,’’ and for ‘‘issuing a regimental order, 
bearing date, 7th of February last, in direct opposition to the instructions 
conveyed to him personally ** by that officer; such conduct, ‘on the part of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse, being unbecoming of his character as an officer, 
prejudicial to his Majesty’s service, and subversive of all order and military 
discipline.’’ The Court having taken into mature consideration the evidence on 
the prosecution, together with what Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse urged in his 
defence, they most fully and most honourably acquitted him of the crime laid 
to his charge. 

BOMBAY. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, June 9, 1826.—Mr. W. Newnham, Secretary with the Hon. 
the Governor; Mr. W. H. Wathen, Persian Secretary with do. do.; Mr. D. 
Greenhill to take charge of the Political and Military Departments during the 
absence of the Chief Secretary ; Mr. A. Steel, Deputy Secretary to the Go- 
vernment in the Jadicial and Marine Departments, during the absence of Mr. 
Newnham; Mr. W. Clerk to conduct the duties of Persian Secretary to Go 
vernment during the absence of Mr. Wathen. 
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Mixirary AproiNTMENTS. 

May. 13.—Lieut. C. Denton, 24th N.I., to be Adj. v. Burgess, deceased ; 
Lient C. H. Delamain to act as Quarim. and Interp. to the 3d regt. of Cav.— 
June 9. Lieut. A. Troward, 4th N.1., to be Line Adj. at Rajcote v. Wood- 
house, prom. to a Company ; Lieut. C. Teasdale, lst Grenadier N. L., to be 
Adj. v. Billamore, resigned; Lieut. H. Spencer, 5th N. 1., to be Adj. v. 
Macan, trans. to the 6th do. ; Lieut Macan, 6th N. L., to be Adj. v. Spencer, 
trans. to the 5th do.; Lieut. E. Marsh, 10th N.I., to be 2d or Mahratta In- 
terpreter; Lieut. S. C. Spencer, 13th N. L., to be Adj. v. Stuart, trans. to the 
14th do.; Lieut. S$. C. Stuart, 14th N.1., to be Adj. v. Spencer, trans. to the 
13th do.; Lieut. H. F. Hopkins, 16th N. 1., to be Adj. v. Penley, prom, ; 
Lieut. H. N. Corsellis, 17th N. L., to be Adj. v. Lukyen, trans. to the 1Sth 
do. ; Lieut. H. James, 17th N. 1., to be Quartm. and Interp. v. Macan, trans. 
to the 18th do.; Lieut. J. M. Lukyea to be Adj. v. Corsellis, trans. to the 
17th do. ; Lieut. 11. Macan, I8th N.1., to be Quartm. and Interp. v. James, 
trans. to the 17th do. ; Lieut. J. Carr, Bat. of Invalids, to be Adj.—i4. Capt. 
H. Jameson is appointed Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency from the 3d of May ; 
Lieut. W. Scott, of the Engineers, to be Assistant to the Executive Engineer 
of the Poona Division of the army. 


Cadets admitited.—Cava\ry : Messrs. C. F. Jackson and R. H. Richards, 
prom. to Cornets.—Infantry: Messrs. H. J. H. Christopher, H. Ashe, W. T. 
C. Scriven, L. M. M‘latyre, F. Williams, J. M. Mitchell, G. T. Cooke, F. 
Tevynam, C. C. Lucas, C. G. G. Munro, H. Dolphin, W. Denman, F. H. 
Brown, C. 'Threshie, J. W. Auld, J. R. F. Willoughby, B. H. Brockett, and 
W. F. Salmon ; all prom. to Ensizns.—Artillery: Messrs. 'T. W. Hicks and 
J. E. S. Waring, prom. to Cornets —Engineers : Mr. Walter Scoit, prom, to 
Cornet. 

Mepicat AppoinTMENTS. 

May 13.—Sen. Assist. Surg. A. Conwell, M D., to be Surgeon on the ang- 
mentation of a Golundauze Battalion; Dr. J. Strachan to ‘e Dep. laspecior 
of Hospitals under this Presidency.—June 1. Assist. Surg. M. T. Keavs to be 
Assist. Civil Surgeon, and also Vaccinator at the Presidency.—2. Assisiant 
Surg. M‘Morris to take charge of the Leck Hospital at Bhooj.—9. Assistant 
Apothecary J. F. Pereira to be Apothecary v. Pedro de Mello, deceased ; 24 
Native Assist. C. Tucker to be Assist. Apothecary v. J. F. Pereira, prom. ; 
Assist. Surg. Edwards to be Assist. to the Civil Surgeon at Surat.—12. Assist. 
Surg. Weatherhead is app. to the charge of the medical duties of the Hon. 
Co.’s cruiser, Antelope ; Assist. Surgeon. Frith app. to the medical duties of 
the Hon. Co.’s cruiser, Clive. 

FuRLovGHS. 

To Europe.-—June 7. Lieut. Col. J. P. Dunbar, 2d Lt. Cay., agreeably to 
the Regulations; Capt. G. J. C. Paul, 3d Lt. Cav., for three years ; Lieut. T. 
R. Billamore, Ist Grenadier N. L, for three years, on sick certificate: Ens. J. 
T. Gordon, 19th N.I., do. do. 


Marine Promotions. 

June 5.—Junior Capt. W. Mainwaring, Acting Commodore, to be Commo- 
dore, v. Beaty, resigned ; Jun. Capt. W. Bruce to be a Sen. Capt., v. Beaty, 
retired ; Ist-Lieut. D. Anderson to be Jun. Capt., v. Bruce, prom. ; 2d-Lieut. 
J. M‘Dowall to be a Ist Lieut., v. Anderson, prom. ; Sen. Midsh. 'T. Clendon 
to be a 2d Lieut., v. M‘Dowall, prom. ; Jun. Capt. T. Blast to be Sen. Capt., 
v. Barnes, dec. ; Ist-Lieut. J. M. Guy to bea Jun. Capt., v. Blast, prom. ; 
2d-Lieut. R. Moresby to be a Ist Lieut., v. Guy, prom.; Sen. Midsh. G. 
Pilcher to be a 2d Lieut., v. Moresby, prom.; 2d-Lieut. G. Vernon to be a 
Ist Lieut., v. Sebright, dec.; Sen. Midsh. H. Warry to be a 2d Lieut., v. 
Vernon, p.om.; Sen. Midsh. H. N. T. E. Pinching to be a 2d Lieut., v. Arm- 
strong, dec.; Ist-Lieut. G. Herne to be a Jun. Capt., v. Maxfield, ret. ; 
2d-Lieut. R. Lloyd to be a Ist Lieut., v. Herne, prom. ; Sen, Midsh. E. Wy- 
bard to be a 2d Lieut., vy. Lloyd, prom. ; Sen. Midsh. H. Rose to be a 2d 
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Lieut., v. Davis, dec. ; Jun. Capi. P. Maughan to be a Sen. Capt., v. Sealy; 
dec. ; Ist-Licut. T. K. Terrell to be a Jun. Capt., ¥. Maughan, prom. ; Sen- 
2d-Lieut. W. L. Clements to be a Ist Lieut., v. Terrell, prom. ; Sen. Midsh. 
G. Harvey to be a 2d Lieut., v. Clements, prom. ; 2d-Lieut. R. Lowe to bea 
Ist Lieut., v. Pratt, pensioned: Sen. Midsh. W. R. Hayman to be 2d Lieut- 
v. Lowe, prom. ; 2d-Lieut. C. Wells to be a Ist Lieut., v. Robinson, dec. ; 
Sen. Midsh. A. H. Nott to be a 2d Lieut., v. Wells, prom. ; Ist-Lieut. C. F 
Grice to be a Jun. Capt., v. Herne, dec. ; 2d-Lieut. F. W. Powell to be a Ist 
Lieut., v. Grice, prom. ; Sen. Midsh. W. Hodges to be a 2d Lieut., vy. Powell, 
prom. ; 2d-Lieut. W. Lowe to be Ist Licut., v. Powell, dec. ; Sen. Midsh. A. 
S. Williams to be a 2d Lieut., v. Lowe, prom.—13. Lieut. T. H. Broadhead 
to be a Ist Lieut., v. Wells, degraded. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
(From the Indian Gazettes.) 


April 14.—Lieut. R. R. Gillespie, 4th Lt. Dragoons, to act as an Extra 
Aid-de-Camp to the Governor-General pending a reference made to the Com- 
manding Officer of that regiment ; Capt. Greville officiating Brigade-Major at 
Fort William is to do duty as Quartm.-Gen. of H. M. Forces at Calcutta 
during the absence of Sir S. Whittingham at Meerut, on duty. 


(From the London Gazettes.) 
PROMOTIONS. 


4th Light Dragoons. Cornet and Adj. J. Harrison to have the rank of 
Lieut. ; dated Aug. 13, 1825. Cornet and Riding Master J. Henley from the 
5th Drag. Guards, to be Cornet without purchase, y. Villiers, prom. ; dated 
Oct. 5, 1826, 

13th Ditto. J.L. Moilliet, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Benson ; dated 
Oct. 5, 1826. 

Ist Foot. Staff Assist.-Surg. J. M‘Andrew, M.D., to be Assist.-Surgeon ; 
dated Sept, 28, 1826. 

2d Ditto. Uospital-Assist. J. Poole to be Assist.-Surg.; dated ditto. 

3d Ditto. Assist-Surg. J. Patterson, irom the 52d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
v. Ivory, prom.; dated ditto. 

6th Ditto. J.T. Latham, Gent., to be Ens. v. Dumaresq, deceased ; dated 
Oct. 12, 1826. Hosp.-Assist. W. Stewart to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated Sept. 
28, 1826. 

13th Ditto. 2d-Lieut. Alex. Grierson, from the 60th Foot, to be Ens., v. 
Cromie, who exchanges ; dated Sept. 27. Hosp.-Assist. J. 8S. Chapman to be 
Assist.-Surgeon ; dated Sept. 28. 

14th Ditto. Ens. T. H. Tidy to be Lieut. by purch. vy. Cockell, prom. in 
2d Foot; 2d-Lieut. E. Chambers, from the 60th Foot, to be Ens. v. Tidy ; 
dated Sept. 28. Hosp.-Assist. R. Battersby to be Assist.-Surg. ; same date. 

18th Ditto. Capt. H. W. Adams, from half-pay, to be Capt. v. R. La 
Touche, who exchanges, receiving the differenée ; dated Oct. 12, 1826. 

20th Ditto. Capt. C. C. Taylor, from half-pay, to be Capt., y. Garrett, 
prom. ; dated Sept. 19. Ens. T’. Burke to be Lieut. without purch., v. Pitts, 
appointed to the 72d Foot ; dated Oct. 5. W. Houston, Gent., to he Ens., v. 
Burke ; same date. Hosp.-Assist. T. Williams, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg ; 
dated Sept. 28. 

30th Ditto. Hosp.-Assist.-Surg. S. Dickson to be Assist.-Surgeon; dated 
Sept. 28. 

38¢h Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. J. S. Graves to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

40th Ditto. Lieut. W. Williams from the 57th Foot, to be Lieut., v. 
Moore, who exchanges ; dated Sept. 18. 

41st Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. W. Smith to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated Sept. 28. 

44th Ditto. Wosp.-Assist. A. Smith, M.D., to be Assist.-Surgeon; dated 
ditto. 
45th Dilio. Hosp.-Assist. L. Leslie to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 
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46th Ditto. Lieut. J. Muttlebury, from half-pay 90th Foot, to be Lieut., 
v. Macpherson, app. to the 35th Foot; dated Oct. 12. Lieut. J. H. Ffrench 
to be Adj. v. Purcell, who resigns the Adjutancy only ; same date. Hosp.- 
Assist. A. Urquhart, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated Sept. 28. 

47th Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. S. Lightfoot to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditté. 
, 48th Ditto. Hosp.-Assist J. Fitzgerald, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg.; dated 

itto. 

54th Ditto. Wosp.-Assist. J. Brydon to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

59th Ditto. Hosp.~Assist. J. Strath to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

87th Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. H. Marshall to be Assist.-Surg.; dated ditto. 

89th Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. H. Carliae to be Assist.-Surg.; dated ditto. 

Allowed to dispose of his Half-pay.—Lieut. W. Medlicott half-pay 67th 
Foot. 

FurRLovugéus. 

To Europe.—April 2. Lieut. Anson, 11th Lt. Drags., for two years, for the 
recovery of his health; Lieut. Hunt, 2d Foot, do. do. ; Lieut.-Col. Walker, 
4th Foot, do. do.; Lieut. M‘Lean, 89th Foot, do. do. : Lieut. Barnard, 38th 
Foot, do. do. ; Lieut.-Col. Godwin, 41st Foot, on private urgent affairs ; 
Lieut.-Col. Stackpoole, 45'h Foot, do. do.; Brevet-Major Crokat, 20th Foot, 
for the recovery of his health. 

‘ To Sea.—April 2. Assist.-Surg. Walsh, 89th Foot, for four months, for 
ealth, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Births.—May 5. The lady of Captain R. L. Laws, ef a son. 6. The lady 
of S. Fraser, Esq., C. S., of a son. 9. The laty of Capt. Timbrell, Bengal 
Artillery, of a son. 12. The lady of Lieut. J.B. Robinson, 11th N. L, of a 
daughter. 16. The lady of P. Turnbull, Esq. of a son, 18. At Howrah, the 
lady of Capt. J. Wise, of the ship Jangeer, of a daughter ; the lady of G, A. 
Bushby, Esq. of a daughter. 

Marriages.—May 2. Mr. R. Oakeshot, H. C.’s Storekeeper at Amherst 
Island, to Elizabeih, second daughter of the late R. H. Loving, Esquire. 
14. Lieut. C. D. Blair, 10th Lt. Cay., to Miss M.C. Creighton. 16. Lieut. 
J.T. Lane, Bengal Artil.. to Lydia Emma, youngest daughter of the late 
R. Brychenden, Esq of Calcutta. 

Deaths.—May 3. The iniant son of the late Jonathan Elliot, Esqu’re ; 
M. Meller, relict of the late Capt. J. Meller of the H. C.’s Military Service. 
5. In Fort William, Lieut. Joseph Hassall, H. M.’s 67th Foot, aged 30 years. 
8. Mr. G. Brown, late a First Mate of the H. C.’s Marine, aged 29 years. 
10. Capt. H. Bendixen, of Copenhagen, aged 36 years. 13. At Dum Dum, Lieut. 
J. Brady of the Bengal Artillery, aged 20 years. 14. Mr. S.B. Wood, of the 
Military Accountant’s Office. 17. In Fort William, the infant child of Lieut. 
Butt, of H. M.’s Ist Royal regt. 19. Lieut. A. J. Miller, of I. M.’s 47th 
Foot, aged 26 years. 

MADRAS. 

Births.—April 27. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Torrens, of a son. May 7. In 
Fort St. George, the lady of Capt. J. Graut, Paymaster of H. M.’s 19th regt., 
of a son. 

Deaths.—May 27. Sophia Philipina, daughter of the late P. Burlton, Esq., 
of Wickham Mills, Essex. 

BOMBAY. 


Births.—May 14. The lady of W. Pritchard, Esq., third member of ihe 
Medical Board, of a son. 21. The lady of J. Saunders, Esq., of a son. 
June 9. At Maragon, the lady of L. F. Silver. Esq., of a son. 
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Marriages.—May 20. At St. Thomas’s Church, Lieut. J. S. Rae, 20th 
Foot, to Heurietta, third daughter of Col. Daly, of Quilon. June 10. A.T. 
C. Fraser, iisq., Civil Service, fourth son of the late Major-Gen. Fraser, of 
Ashling House, near Chichester, Sussex, to Anna Maria Barnard, only daugh- 
ter of the late J. P. Hobson, Esq., Auditor-Gen., Penang. 

Deaths.—April 12. J. Bouchey, Esq.,aged 15. May 15. The infant daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Davies, senior chaplain, aged three months, 23. Mrs. 
Maria Setastiana Pereira, aged 40 years, widow of the late Joseph F. Pereira, 
of the house of Pereira and Sobriuho. June 2. At the Presidency, Colonel 
J. A. Wilson. 


OUT STATIONS. 


Births.—April 15. At Muttra, the lady of Lieut. Pennefather, of the 3d Lt. 
Cavalry, ofa daughter. 18. At Teavendrum, the lady of Capt. Haultain, of 
ason. 27. At Sultanpere, Benares, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Scott, Ist regt. 
Lt. Cavalry, of ason. May 3. At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt. A. Watkins, 
7th Lt. Cavalry, of a son; at Guilon, the lady of Capt. W. P. Cunningham, 
Major of Brigade, of a son. 6. At Ghazeepoor, the lady of M. J. Lemarchand, 
Esq., of a son; at Bangalore, ihe lady of Maj. Macqueen, 36th regt. of a son. 
8. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. F. Welland, 23d regt. Madras N. I., ofa 
son. 14. At Surat, the lady of Lieut. A. Bell, Acting First Regis'er to the 
Sudder Adawlut and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, of a son. 26. At Poona, 
the lady of Lieut. T. Probyn, of a son; at Mhow, the lady of Capt. Rybot, 
2d Cavalry, of a daughter. 29. At Vellore, the lady of W. M‘Leod, Esq., 
35th regt., Sub-Assist. Com.-Gen., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—May 1. W.H. Valpy, Esq., C.S., to Caroline, seventh daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. J. Jeffreys, Rector of Throcking, Herts.—12. At Mon- 
gheer, Mr. W. Kennedy, to Maria, daughter of the late N. Ledlie, Esq., of 
Calcutta, attorney-at-law.—20. At Masulipatam, H. Vibart, Esq., of the 
Madras C. S., to Mary Rose, eldest daughter of the late A. Campbell, Esq., 
of Ballochyle, Argyleshire. 

Deaths.—April 29. At Chinsurah, Isabella Jane, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. W. Morton, Minister of Chinsurah, aged seven years.—30. At Chander- 
nagore, Caroline, the lady of the above Rev. W. Morton. May 1. At Ban- 
galore, T. E. Higginson, Esq., Solicitor of the Supreme Court.—5, At Surat, 
D. Ormond, Assist. Surg. on the Bombay Establishment.—6. At Bangalore, 
S. G. Gordon, the infant son of Capt. Hodgson, Brig.-Major, in Mysore. 20. 
At Camp, Jaulna, inconsequence of wounds received from robbers at the vil- 
lage of Nurra, near that place, Lieut. Henry Bennet, 40th Madras, N. L., aged 
23 years. 

EUROPE, 


Birth.—Oct. 24. At Brighton, the lady of G. C. Holroyd, Esq., of the 
Hlon. E. I. Company’s Service, of a still-born child. 

Marriages.—At Paris, H. E. L. O’Connor, Esq., H. C. Madras Rifles, to 
Isabella Anna, eldest daughter of the late H. Stackpole, Esq., Captain in 
H.M. navy. Oct. 21. At St. James’s Church, Westminster, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, of the East India House, to Mary, third daughter of the late Rev. Wm. 
Stevens. 21. At St. Pancras Church, Lieut. Curtis Reid, R.N., to Frances, 
eldest daughter of the late John Duncan, E'sq., third member of the Medical 
Board, Madras. 

Deaths.—May 5. On his passage from India, Capt. W. T. Slade, of the 
Madras Army. September 26. In London, after a few days’ illness, Major 
Walter Jollie, late of the 4th regt. Madras N. I. Oct. 12. James Shuter, 
M.D., formerly of Madeira, late naturalist to the H. E. 1. C. at Madras. 
13. In Bulstrode Street, Mrs. Harris, daughter of the late William Hornby, 
Esq., formerly Governor of Bombay. 16, at Clapham. aged 37, Mrs. Adam- 
son, wife of Captain William Adamson, of the H. E. I. C.’s Service. 






















































Date. 
1S26. 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 28 

Sept. 2 

Sept. 28 
Sept. 28 
Sept. 28 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Qct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. Il 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 27 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Off Portsmo. 
OF Portsmo. 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
OF Portsmo. 
Downs 
Downs 

Otf Portsino. 
Downs 

Off Dover .. 
Off Hastings 
Downs 

Off Dover .. 
Otf Dover .. 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Off Portsmo. 
Off Dartmo. 
Downs 


ARRIVALS IN 


Port of Arrival. 


Madars 
Singapore .. 
Bombay 
Bengal 


Singapore .. 


Bengal 

V. D. Land.. 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay .. 
Batavia... 
Bombay ‘ 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Ceylon “a 
Bengal as 
Madras am 
Bengal a8 
Bengal i 
Madras... 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay... 
St. Helena .. 


Ship's Name. 


Asia .. Stevenson. . 
Macbeath.. 
Henry Porcher Money 
Charles Grant Hay 
H.M.S.Arachne Baird 


John Dunn .. 


Barret!o 


Lady.M‘NaghtenFaith 
Promise .. Gibbs 


Olive Branch Anderson . . 
Mouutaineer . Herbert 
Java .. Buckler 
Cornwallis Henderson 


Scorpion .. Rixon 
Versleys .. 
Minerva .. Norris 


Rubens 


Neptune Cumberledge 
Grecian -- Bouch 

Lady Nugent Coppin 
Nordlok Brukmeyer 
Mary .. Watson 


Ship’s Name. 


H. M.S. Fly 
Scorpion 

Grecian 

Hibberts 
Fortitude aps 
William Young. . 
Woodman “a 
Princess Charlotte 
Edinburgh 
Exmouth 
Orynthia es 
Aber. Robinson. . 
Berwickshire 
Thames 
Runnymede... 
Royal Charlotte . 
Ganges 

Ganges és 
George 

Catherine 

H.M.S. Athol 
Thomas Coutts .. 
Darius ay 
Lord Lowther .. 
Duch. of Athol .. 
Kate ie 


Commander. 


EASTERN PORTS. 


Commander. 


Rixon 


Steel se 


Theaker 
Barcham 
Morrison 
Leary 
M‘Kean 

Box 

Owen 

Welch 

Innes 
Shepherd 
Haviside 
Kemp 
Dudman 
Boultbee 
Lloyd 

Clark 
Macintosh .. 
Murray... 
Christie .. 
Bowen 
Stewart 
Daniells 
Watt 


Bombay 
V.D.Land April 23 
China .. April 13 
China .. Mar. 15 
Madras.. May 29 
Mathews .. Bengal .. May 2 
Bengal .. May 5 
Bombay 
Cape .. July 20 
Batavia.. June 16 
Sumatra June 1 
Singapore May 7 
Singapore May 20 
Batavia... May 20 
Mauritius June 12 
Bengal .. Feb. 26 
Bombay 
Bengai .. Mar. 6 
Batavia.. June 22 
Mauritius July 4 


Place of Depart. Date. 


June IS 


April 15 


June 3 


Port of Depart. 


England 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
England 
London 
London 
London 
London 
England 








General List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 





Destination. 


Cape 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Batavia & Singa. 
Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

St. Helena 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape and Bengal 

Batavia & Singa. 
Cape 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. 
1826. 
Sept.29 Deal Hebe Foreman 
Oct. 1 Deal Camden Reid 
Oct. 4 Deal Minstrel Arkcoll 
Oct. 5 Deal Borneo Ross 
Oct. 6 Greenwich Clansman Snowden 
Oct. 8 Neweastle Northumbrian Davison 
Oct. 13 Deal Wellington... Evans 
, Oct. 13° Deal Pero Rutter 
Oct. 13° Deal Kerswell Armstrong .. 
Oct. 1S Falmouth Luna Knox 
Oct. 22 Leith Ellen Patterson 
Oct, 22 Deal Maria Clark 
| Oct. 26 Deal Hussaren Gibson 
) 
J 
GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
PasseNGeRS HoOMEWARDS. 
) By the Windsor Castle :—(Condemned at the Mauritius,) Capt. Hogg, 


Marine ; Lieut. W. Hunt, Queen’s Royals. 


Gordon, Bombay N. I. 


Mrs. Wentworth; Mr. John Finlay ; Mrs. Hart. 


Mr. A. Marshall ; Capt. and Mrs. Browning ; 


13th regt., died at Sea, 14th of May 1826. 








H. M. 6th regt. Mrs. Hogg ; Mr. and Mrs. Crow ; Capt. Collinson, Bombay 
By the Asia, from Bombay :—Capt. R. Backhouse, Madras, N. I. ; Ensign 


By the Charles Grant, from China :—Mrs. Turing and two children. 
By the Olive Branch, from the Cape:—Mr. Daniel Dixon; 


Rev. and 


By the Henry Parker, from China :—Mr. Daniel Harrington. 

By the Baretto, from Bengal :—Mrs. Mathews; Dr. and Mrs. Marshall ; 
Capt. Smith; Master and Miss 
Smith; Capt., Mrs., and Master Snow ; Mrs. and Miss Cairne; Lieut. and 
Mrs. Crane; Lieut. and Mrs. M‘Kelly ; Capt. Hall; Mrs. Jones ; Lieut. 
Horne ; Mrs. Cazadine ; Mrs. Scandred ; Mr. Johnson ; Miss Marshall. 

By the Neptune, from Bengal and Madras :—Mesds. Hawker, Gowan, Lord, 
Ansell, Lushington, Cuppage, Grindlay ; Misses Lord and Paske ; Mr. Atkin- 
son ; Major-Gen. Hawker, G. Gowan, Esq., Major Crokats, Ms. Bannerman, 
and Capt. Slade, Lieutenants Peppercorne, Fairbrass, Fullerton, Buchanan. 

By the William Harris, from Ascension :—Lieutenants James and Bennet ; 
Mr. Davis, Surgeon, R. N.; Mr. Power, Assist.-Surg. R. N. 

By the Mountaineer, from Batavia :—Capt. and Mrs. Snodgrass. 

By the Minerva, from Mauritius :—Mr., Mrs., and Miss Montgomery. 

By the Lady Nugent, from Bengal and Madras :—Mrs. Thomas and three 
children ; Mrs. Derneir ; Lieut. Ponsonby, 2nd Bengal Cav. ; Lieut. Moffatt, 
7th ditto. ; Lieut. Hughes, 44th N. I.; Mr. Barkingyoung and two children, 
from Madras ; Lieut. Alldritt, Madras Artil.; Mr. Assist.-Surg. Edwards, 
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‘ 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue great length to which the Report of the Liset Cass, given 
in this Number, has extended, and the haste in which it has been 
necessarily got through the press, will occasion the Work to be de- 
livered, probably, to its Subscribers in a less dry and perfect state 
than usual, as to the mere execution or manner of its getting up by 
the Printer and Binder: which, if it should happen to be the case, 


will, it is hoped, be excused. 


The Editor takes this occasion to observe, however, that being 
unwilling to burthen the supporters of the Work with any portion 
of the expense incurred in the noting, drawing up, and printing of 
this voluminous Report, he has given in this and the preceding 
Number, as will be perceived by a reference to the figures at the 
top of this page (470), sevENTY PAGES OF CLOSELY PRINTED 
MATTER, OVER AND ABOVE THE STIPULATED Quantity pledged 
to be furnished in each Number, (namely, two hundred pages,) 
which should make the present Number end at page 400, and 
thus incurred an EXTRA EXPENSE of little short of One Hunprep 
Pounps Sreriine out of his own pocket alone, for the sake of 
placing before his readers the most complete Report of these pro- 


ceedings that labour and money could procure. 
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